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LOHD TDDESLfiiaH 

Odxtuart Notiob,' Thursday, JA^tVARY 13, 1367 

The Earl of Iddeoleigl^ better knoM^n to hit eountryincaiL ae Sir 
Stafford Henry Koitheote^ ChanceUpr of the Exoi^eqijMr,^ tod 
leader of the House of Covainoito ia ihe second Adi^aiitration 
of Mr. Diaraeli, was bora in London in 18^8. Bb eftme^of 
ancient Devonshire family, tns fiither b^uig the eldest aoa of the 
Seventh baronet, and his name havitig been rfcU known and 
re8pecte<U||^e west of Ensdand for teveral genezationa. As 
an illnstrati^V this we jpliay recaU * pleasant little episode of 
the debatea in the House of Commons on the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill during the session of 1886. . A qaeelion arose as to 
the name to be given to one of the Devon^iiie county divisions. 
Sir Stadbrd Northcote, at that time leader of the Opposition, 
plefided sQocessjfhlly, nod amid the general lympat^ of the 
House, lbs the retention under the dew system of the ancient 
name of a constituency which in times was represented 

by an ancestor of hiawwn. 

Sir Stafford Kortheote waa educated at Bt^ whenre he waa 
among the -pupihi n vevy WeH-knc)vn master-^lte Rev.’ 
Edward Coleridge. IVom Eton ke went to OxIoM and CPltCSed 
at ^tUioli lit HichaslniaK ^erm 1830, when he waa barely 
twenty-UB# yeom of ag^ he jvas placed by the mmigsts in the 
drat . slasB 4A' CSbssi^ aod- the^ thied dims in ' MathepmtfeA 
Amoi^' his combanidns- in the tet class isere Dr. FrasOv^ jdte* 
Ute'lUshop'of 'Madehesid^ and Hr. Jowet^ the Hestde 

, of Balliol, tSBid lots, Yiee-Cbancclior of the Hf. 

TOh.tr , . \ # 
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Northdote^ as lie then vat, came to London at once for the 
ptprpoeiP of studying law, but* it was some years before, l^e win 
called to the Bar. ^ 

In 1841 a change of Ministry occurred, and Sir Bobert Peel 
became Prime Minister, supported by the first Conservative 
majority which the constituencies had returned to the House of 
Commons since the Reform Act was passed in 1832. Mr. 
Gladstone accepted subordinate office as Vice-President the. 
Board of Trade, and two years afterwards he was promoted to 
the Presidency of the same department. He cast about for a 
competent private secretary, and consulted his friend Mr. Cole- 
ridge^ of Eton, before making his choice. Mr. Coleridge men- 
tioned three names, and from these Mr. Gladstone selected Mr. 
Stafford Northcote. Mr. Gladstone, as is well knovm, retired 
in 1845 from the Government of Sir Robert Peel, but we 
believe that before his retirement he procured the appointment 
of his private secretary to a permanent post in the Board of 
Trade. 

However this may be, Mr. Northcote was called to the Bar 
in 1847, and in the same year he became Legal Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Northcote’s connection with the Board of 
Trade lasted for some years. When the Navigation Laws were 
under discussion he published an able pamphlet on the subject, 
which attracted much attention at the time, and had the credit 
of convincing no less a personage than the Duke of Wellington 
of the necessity and expediency of removing this the last vestige 
of the old Protective system. 

In 1851 Mr. Northcote succeeded his grandfather in the 
baronetcy, which had belonged to his family for several genera- 
tions, and in the same year he officiated as one of the secretaries 
of the great Exhibition. In this capacity he rendered signal 
assistance to the late Prince Consort, and his labours were so 
assiduous and exhausting that at the dose of the Exhibition his 
health was seriously impaired. We believe that the cardiac 
weakness which has now proved suddenly fatal to the deceased 
statesman then first declai^ itself, and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
as he then was, withdrew for a time from his active official 
duties, and went with his family to reside in Fiwee in the 
hope of recovering his health. That hope was hap^l|y fulfilled. 
After a yeaPa residence in Paris, Sir Stafford Northcote returned 
to England with his strength completely restorsdi and desrined 
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for mm*iSbtak tibiHy yean to take an active and pienileetttjBm 
Ik the political life of hii tune, tn the yean 1853 aiidt|85'4 
Sir fi^ord Northoote was aasoe^ted with |jhe late Sir’Charlee 
'nrevdyaa in an important and, as the evmit showed, an epocti- 
maldng inquiry into the condition of the civil establishmente of 
the Crown, and the Report presented by these Oommissionen in 
1854 eventnally'led to the establishment of the Civil Service 
Commission and to the throwing open of the Civil Service 
generally to public competition. 

So far, Sir Stafford Northcote’s life, though of political 
activity and influence, was dissociated from Parliamentary and 
party controversy, and devoted only to public objects irrespective 
of party. In financial and commercial matters he was always on 
the side of Free Trade, and bis intervention in the controversy 
concerning the Navigation Laws was regarded with aome surprise 
even by the Whigs. But in general politics Sir Stafford North- 
cote was a Qonservative, though a ^nservative without party 
acrimony and with strong Liberal instincts on many important 
pointa He was not* in Parliament when the Peelites joined the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen; possibly if ho had been he 
would have been tempted to follow the fortunes of his first 
official chief. 

He first entered the House of Commons in 1855 as the 
Conservative member for Dudley — a political connection which 
he was not the man to forget when, aa Chancellor of the 
Exdiequer in Mr. Disraeli’s Government, he visited the Mid* 
lands and defended the policy of his colleagues in an elaborate 
series of speeches. He represented Dudley for two years, and 
from 1858 to 1866 he sat in the House of Commons as member 
for Stamford, his colleague during the whole of that time being 
the present Prime Minister, who sat for Stamford, first as Lord 
Roh^ Cedi, and afterwards as Lord Cranbome^ from 1853 till 
1868. In 1866 Sir Stafford Northcote first b^me a member 
for what may he called his native constituency of North Devon ; 
be had unsuccessfully contested the seat in 1857, but when once 
the eonnecdon was established between the Devon constituency 
and the member who never forgot that he belonged in a special 
•enae to tl^west of England, it remained unbroken until Sir 
Stelbid Nmicote was raised to the peerage as Earl of Iddesleigh 
in 1885. 

When Sir Stafford Northcote entered Parliament In 1855 
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the Oovcrnment of Lord Palmerston was in ofTire. Tt was dis- 
]»laccd in 1858 hy the second Government of Lord Derby, bift 
Sir Stafhjrd Nort|jcote did n||t obtain office when his party 
tirst cnine into power. Sir ffiiarles Trevelyan was permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. G. A. ilaniiltun was Financial 
Secretary, Mr. Disraeli heirij' (’hancellor of the Exchequer. A 
change was soon made whereby Sir Stafford Northcotc became, 
in a sense, Mr. Disraeli’s lieutenant. Sir Charles ^’ri^velyan 
was uppointofl Lieutenant-Governor of Madras, Mr. Uainilton, 
the former Financial St‘en‘lary, became yicrmanent Secretary to 
the Treasury, ami Sir Stafford Northcote was appointed to tlie 
imjiortaiit Parliamentary post of Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. He went out of office with his party in the snininer 
of 1851), and when Lord Derby’s third Administration was 
foriii'id in 1806 ho became President of the Board of Trade, an 
office which he exchanged in the following yi'ur for that of 
Secretary of State h»r India, vacated by the resignation of the 
pri'sent Prime Minister. Sir Stafford Northcote retained this 
otlico until the resignation of Mr. Disraeli — who succeeded 
iiord Derby as Prime ^finistiT tm the retirement of the latter — 
in 1868. He was by this time recognised as one of tbe leaders 
of the (\>nservativo party, and though Mr. Disraeli’s suprema* y 
was undisputed and unrivalled, Sir Stafford Northcote was 
beginning to be regarded as one of bis mo.st efficient lieu- 
lenanls. 

Tbe (’onsor\ alive party was led by Mr. Di^nieli during the 
fir.st Administration of Mr. Gladstone from 1868 to 1874. In 
1871 Sir Stafford Northcote uu", by an ailroit and far-sighted 
stroke of ])olicy, nomin.ited by Mr. GbnLtfme as one of tin* 
Special C<»mmi‘«*‘ioners for tbe negotiation (»f tbe Trvaty of 
Washington, which liad for its main ubji-cl the final settlement 
of the Alabama (’laims. This Treaty gave rise to a very active 
controNer.sy in Parliament ari>ing out of the advancement by 
tbe Government of the Gnited States of what were termed 
indireet or conseipiential claims, and even when these claims 
were finally set iusi<lc, the award of the Geneva CVunmission 
a]>pointod in pui*simneo of the Tieaty was very warmly and 
not very^ favourably eanva<seil in tlii'* country. 

It would seem that tbe 'freaty of Wusliington — concluded 1^' 
the C’onimission of which the Marquis of Ripon was chairman 
and Sir Stafford Northcote a member — was somewhat loosely 
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tlmwn, but it bus ahvav-^ been suspooted that the Qoverumeut 
itt iKjiiie was (piite as much rcspoiisjible for its laxity ami 
ambiguity of language as the poinmissionei’s at \Va?hington. 
At any rate the u-liole ctuitroversy is now closed with the best 
results to the friomlly relations of this country with the United 
States, and it may be conjectured that the ollicial association of 
Sir Staifnrd Xcrthcote with the Treaty laul a very considerable 
and ii^the result a very salutary etlect in restraining the atUicks 
of the Opposititui on the (Joverniiieiit wliieh coneliided it. Mr. 
(iladst one’s Govi inuient sutfered at the time, not i>erhaps un- 
(leservedly, hut the end has been lieM in this case to justify the 
means, and the AVashington Treaty finally closed nwvy tronhlc- 
some, and, iiuK-ed, a veiy dangerous dispute with the United 
StaU*-?. In estiiii.it mg its merits it has to he ri'memhered ibat 
more tliaii one Koreigu Minister had iire\iou.sly tried, and tried 
in vain, to settle a contr«»versy wliieh threatened periiianeiitly 
to c'lubitter the relations of two kindled countries. 

AVlieii Ml. (Jl.'uhtone resigne«l in 1.S74 and Mr. Disraeli 
retui lied once moie to power, for the first time in bis life at 
the lie.el of a [mw'erful and devoted majority, Sir StaO’ord 
Noi'llieote was aj>p(»iiit(‘<l ( Mi.iiicellor of the Kxclieqner. Kor 
this ollice be was peeuli.irly W'ell ipialifud. Me bad entered 
])iililie life as an (*lliei.d at the Hoard of Trade, Mr. liladstone 
being bis p])onsor and Sir Robert Peel bis ollicial ebief. Ills 
liiiaiieial orthod«i\y was-tlius doubly oertifuMl, and his iicunien 
and attaininefits were att<*sted by an iiiipoitaiit work wdiich ho 
puhli.died in entitled Tn'rnhj Ymrs of Fimncial Policy; 

a Suimnanj of the (*hltf Finnnrial Mtaaarcs yamd heticcen lHJf2 
ami i8o*2, Kiih a Tohlc of liudijfts. Jn this work Sir Siaffonl 
Xorthcote had declared himself a discijile of that financial school 
which Sir Robert Peel ha<l founded and Mr. rjladstoiio had 
fostered with such remarkable ro.sults. 

At a much later date in Ids career Sir StaUbrd Xorthcote 
went so far, uiuh-r the pnjssure of traii'^iont jiolitieal exigencies, 
as lo pronounce wdiat is called “fairtrade” U) be a “pious 
opinion ” not w’holly inconsistent wdth finaneial orthodoxy ; but 
as Cliancidlor of the Exeheqiicr he g.ave no countenance to 
heresy, liis financial jjolic-y at the Exclie<picr is remarkable 
for the final extinction of the sugar duties, cijiiiih^rhalanced by 
a slight increase in the tax on tobacco ; for the temporary 
reduction of the income-tax to 2d. in the pound, the lowest 
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point at wliicli it has stood since the tax was first imposed ; and 
for the eshiblishmcnt and maintenance of a really efijjctivfe 
sinking fund, whi^i has bcei^ maintained intact by his suc- 
cessors except when it was suspended for a short period in 
1885, in order to meet a heavy, exceptional,* and unexpected 
expenditure due to the exigencies of the Egyptian campaign 
and the imminence of a war with Russia in connection with the 
dispute over the Afgiian frontier. Sir Statford Nortjicote^s 
linancc was often attJicke<l iiy ^fr. Gladstone and other financial 
authorities, hut on the whole he was held by competent and 
impartial authorities to have fairly held his own even againsit 
HO redoubtable an anlagoiiist. It should further be mentioned 
as an illu.stration of his hnanrial ability and orthodoxy, that in 
th(i interval hctweeii Lord Derliy’s second aiul third Administra- 
tions, Sir Sbilford Northcotc had acted as Cluiirman of an 
important Parliamenbiry (Nunmittee on the Income - Tax, and 
that his rep(jit cuntrihuted largely to sustain that unpojuilar 
and uiHMjual, hut iiulispen^ahle iin]M)st against the attacks of 
Mr. Hubbard ami otlier liriaii(‘iers of tlie same school. 

Mr. Disraeli hecanie Lord IkMcoii'-fiebl towards tlie close of 
the sessioii of IHTtl. Tlieiicefoith, and until tin* fall of the 
Conservative (loveruiuent in 1880, Sir Statfoul Noitlicote was 
leader of the House of Ciniiiiioii'^. There ^^ere some who 
thouglit that lionl Craiihrook, at that time Mr. Galhorne- 
Hardy, would have made a more vigorous and combative 
leader, hut the wi'^doin of Lord Ih-acoiisfield’s clioieu was 
never seriously tlisputed during the lifetime of the Parliament 
of 1874. 

Sir Statford Northcote was not ]>erliMps a very combative 
leader. He was mild in temperament, judicial in di>po.sition, 
gentle in demeanour, courteous to opponents, slow to take 
olfence, and slower still to give it. His leadership fell in very 
ditlicult and very critical times. It was his duly to defend 
the Eastern i)oliey of the Government against a resolute and 
exasjHjmted Opposition. He had tii deal aKo with the first 
heginniiigs, or almost the first heginiiings, of ohslruction — a task 
fin* which, ]M*rhaps, his mild, gentle, and cfuirteoiis disposition 
hardly fitted him. write a hi.-'toiy of his leadership we 

should need to write a history c»f the four eventful years fn>m 
1877 to 18S0, including the Ru.sso- Turkish War, the Berlin 
Treaty, the Zulu War, the Afghan War, and a long series of 
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critical events both at home and abroad, which few politicians 
er students of politicid history arc likely to have forgotten. 

Oiily on one occasion did Stailbrd Northcote’s invincible 
straightforwardness seem to have forsaken him. He was asked 
on tlie eve of the Easter recess in 1878, at a moment when 
rumours of war were rife, to give some ex]>lanation of the 
action and policy of the Government before Parliament separ- 
ated. ^His answer was certainly evasive and gave no informa- 
tion of impoitaiiee. The next day the country was startled by 
the anuouncemeiit that orderi) hatl bcfii given and arrangements 
made fur the conveyance of a contingent of Indian troops to 
Malta. The incident was very unfavourahly commented on at 
tilt! time, especially by the opponents of tlie (lovernment ; but 
jMwsihlv, if all were known, it would he found that Sir Stalford 
Northi*t»te’8 language uas defensible on the ground that reti- 
cence was deiiiaiitletl by the evigencii^s of the public service. 
Those wlio best know the dillieiilty of conducting public ailairH 
td inumeiit in the jire-ience of an iiniuisitive legislature anti a 
lioHtile Opposition will not be hasty to ctmtlenin the conduct of 
Lord lieacoiistithl’s (’haiicellor of the E\che(|uer. 

In 1880 Lortl IJeactm.stiehl tlissolveil l\irliament ami Mr. 
tjhulsione returned to power. Sir Stailbrd Northeute’s jmsition 
was lieiiceftirth a very tlilhv.ult one. Tlie Liberal majority was 
triuiiiplianl and o\er\vlitdiiiing. Its header was the stuie.mnan 
umler whose ausjiiee.s Sir Stallbrtl Northeote liiinself had lirst 
entt!red public life. In or.itoiy be w.i.s no mateli for Mr. 
(Jliulslone, ami liis ]»bysical vigtmr was ulreatly Beriously im- 
paired by bis inee.ssant Parli.imeiit.iiy labtnirs from 1M77 to 
1880. Ills tliniciilties, iiK»reover, ditl not arise merely from 
the streiiglli t»f liis opponents. Aimnig his own followers there 
were those who tli.slrustetl ami tlerided his leatlershij). Only 
those, perhaps, w’ho have letl a tliseretliteti and dispirited Op- 
l)t>sitiou can fully e.4iniate his dilliculties anti are entitled to 
critici.se his strategy. 

It may, however, be utlniitted that Sir Stafford Northeote 
seemed never to forget that he had been Mr. Glatlstonc’s 
private secretary, and the recollection weakenetl, if it did not 
paralyse, his powers of attack. At the best it was a case of 
27/i/Mir CfMQrc^m Achilli, and the contest was the 11101*0 unequal 
Wcausc the leader of the Oppo.Hitioii had onc.e jdayeil the part 
of i’atroclus to the great Parliamentary warrior. There were 
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occasions, notably in the Bradlaugh dispute, wlion Sir Stafford 
Northcote did not make the best of liia opportunities ; j;her(S 
were others, as fre(niently in tli^ Egyptian debates, when he was 
distinctly unet^ual to the occasion. But the best general is, 
after all, he who wins the final victory, and it is not to be for- 
gotten that Sir Stafford Northcote lc*d and marshalled the 
majority which finally overthrew ]^Ir. Gladstone’s Government 
in 188.5. By this time, and, indeed, ever since the divith of 
Lord Beaconsfield, he had been universally recognised as joint 
leader, togetlier with L(jrd Salisbury, of the Conservative 2)arty. 
It might, indeed, have been a question whether, on the fall of 
Mr. Qladbtoiie, Sir Stafford Northcf>tc or Lord Salisbury should 
be invited by the Queen to form a (kuiservative G«>vernment. 

On the morrow of the sudden and melancholy death of an 
honourable and resju'cted statesman, we have no mind to follow 
in detail the mumeiivre.s —or, as some niight call them, the 
intrigues — which resulted in the di*position of Sir Stafford 
Northcote fiom the h*a<hirship of the House of C’ommons and 
his elevation as Earl of Iddesleigh to the House of Lords. The 
whole cqiisode will he in the recollection of all our readers, and 
it forms no very creditable cha]>ter in the recent history of the 
Conservative party. Lord Iddesleigh beoanu' Eirst Lord of the 
Treasury in Lord Salisbury’s first Government, and when, on 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone at the la^t general election. Lord 
Salisbury again became Prime Minister, he was nominated to 
the imijortaut and highly resj)oiisible jjo.st i»f Secretiiry of State 
for Foreign Affairs. This a 2 )]Hiintment naturally caused some 
surprise, since it was manife'«t t(» all who saw him that Loi<l 
Iddesleigh’s powers were failing. For a time, however, he dis- 
charged the duties of his lahorious ollice \\ith credit, industry, 
and discretion, being assisted in all the move iiiqioitant negotia- 
tions by the skdl ami exjierience of the Piime Minister in 
l)crson. How the soliilarity of the Government was inqiaircil, 
and even its e.\istence for a moment inqierilled by the sudden 
resignation of Lord Kandoljdi Churchill, and how, as the result 
of the changes which en''Ucd, the Foreign Secretary was some- 
what clumsily removed from his post, is matter of current 
history, on which at the present moment it is not altogether 
pleasant to dwell. Lord Iddesleigh’s death may, pcrliai>9, he 
liehl to show that there were reasons which justilied his removal 
in the interests of the imldic service ; hut it is difficult not to 
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think that a necessary duty might have been discharged with a 
fnore, tender regard for , a singularly sensitive, modest, and 
chivalrous natui*e. 

After all, however, the late foreign Secretary may be said to 
have been felix ojyportunitate mortis. He has been si>ared the 
mortification of realising tho failure of liis 2)ower3, and the loss 
of consideration among hia colleagiiea and associates whiedi that 
failui’i^ might have entiiiled. He has j^assed away suddenly and 
painlessly in the midst of universal res])ect. He lias not, like 
Lord Grey and Lord IMelbouriie, been left to discover that his 
colleagues and successors thought him no longer lit for the 
active service of his country. His luemory will survive as a 
man of great capacity well einidoyed, of great opiiortunities 
liatriotically used, of unfailing courtesy, of the most jicrfect 
temper, of rare self-sacrifice — in a word, of all those qualities 
which are combined in an Knglish statesman who is also an 
English gentleman. In private life Lord Idtlesleigh uas one of 
the most genial and entertaining of companions. He was not 
{lerhaps a brilliant iiolitieal speaker, though lie occasionally told 
a racy story with rare felicity of niq)lication. Jhit his milis 
stiplenlMy his ample stores of felicitous anecdote, and his abund- 
ant humour, f.ir more cojuous than liis iiiiblic utterances would 
indicate, made him one of the most cliarming of soeial com- 
panions. He belonged to a ty]>e of W'liich modern iiolitical life 
docs not furnish many exaiiq)le.s. He once said of himself that 
lie W'as deficient in “ Perluu)s he w'as ; hut those who 
have ahuiulaiicc of “ g<j might often witli the greatest advan- 
tage cultivate .some of those rarer and gentler qualities of mind, 
heart, and tcniiier, the stock of whicli in English public life 
has been sensibly diminished by the sudden removal of Lord 
Iddeslcigli. 



Sm JOSEPH WlHTWOllTH 

Obituary Notice, Monday, January 24, 1887 

We regret to amiouiice the death of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
With him disappears the greatest name of our time iu mechanical 
engineering — a person of remarkable individtiality, and one 
whose ellbrts have left a permanent imj)rcss upon the work- 
shops, not only of this country, but of the whole civilised 
world. His biography is highly instructive. lie was born 
at Stockport on the 21st of December 1803, and received the 
first part of his scanty education at a school kej)t there by his 
father. At twelve he was removeii to Mr. Vint’s academy at 
Idle, near Leeds, where he remained for another year and a 
half ; but at fourteen we fiml him idaced with his uncle, a 
cotton 8i)inner in Derbyshire — his school days over and the 
business of life begun. During the six years spent here he 
taught himself to work all the machines used in the factory, 
of which, though so young, he bceamo practically the manager. 
Ilis uncle so highly a]>preciated his usefulness that lie wished 
him to stay, but young Whitworth felt that there was nothing 
to l(!arn there, and, knowing that he could not escape in any 
other fashion, he ran away to Manchester. Here for four more 
years, at the works of ^fessrs. Crightoii and elsewhere, he 
actpiired a practical knowledge of the manufacture of cotton 
machinery, and he also developed those habits of persevering 
industry and frugal self-denial which in after years made his 
character so peculiar and interesting a study. 

At that time the application of steam-power to the processes 
of the Lancashire mills Wiis in its infancy, and a special need 
existed for good tools to assist in the change. But Whitworth, 
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though he saw the want and the great opportunity it presented, 
was determined not to enter on the field without the fullest 
preparation. Therefore he resolved to go to London and gain 
what experience he could in the lest worksh<J^)s of the metropolis. 
He went, of course, to Maudslay’s, and his superior skill being 
at once manifest, he was taken into ]Mr. Maudslay’s own private 
workroom and j^laced next to his best workman, one Hampson. 
After ^the day’s labour was over ho liad always employment at 
home, and it was in this way that he completed the true plane, 
exhibiting it one night with pride to Hampson, whose sole 
comment was You’ve done it.” From Maudslay’s, Whitworth 
went to Holtzapfrd’s and then to Clements’, where Hr. 
Babbage’s celebrated calculating machine was on hand at the 
time. Upon this machine Whitworth worked, being paid for 
what he did by tlie hour. He always maintained that the 
calculating macliine would have worked perfectly had it been 
proceeded witli, and recent remarkable progress in tlie direction 
of mechanical calculators tends to confiriii his opinion. 

In 1833, when he was thirty, having acquired all the 
experience attainable in the best machine shops of London, 
having completed tlie true plane himself, ami having been 
taught by (dements how to make a true sci’ew, Mr. Whilw^uih 
commenced business on Ins own account in Mancli(‘.ster as a 
manufacturer of engineers’ tools- “ Manchester tools,” as they 
then began to he called. Bear in mind what was then the 
state of things in all the machine 8hoj)s of the country, but 
especially of Lancasliire — nothing done to .systematise, no 
sUnJard-s of reference, no exactitude. Tt was requisite to 
estahli.sh the ]irimary conditions of orderly production, if fearful 
sources of waste and terrible expenditure in repairs were to he 
avoided. At the root of order and methoil lay the true ])lane 
and the power of refined iiiea.siirement, wliich truth of surface 
and the true screw now placed xvithiri reach of the mechanician. 
"WHiitworth’s standard gauges, hi.s tap.s and dies, his uniform 
system of screw -thread**, hi.s great refinements in the manu- 
facture of lathes, xilaning- machines, drills, etc., all became 
available at the moment when they had become indispensable, 
if chaos was to be avoided in our machine shops, and if the 
imperative demands for mechanical appliances in every direction 
were to he worthily met The forward industrial iiiovemcnt 
of the century was upon us in full swung, and it had to he met 
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somehow, if railways, and steamships, and steam -navvies, and 
the otlier vast developments of modern invention were to have 
any reasonable chance of establishing themselves. From 1833 
to 1851 Mr. Whilworth worted steadily in this direction, 
turning neith(*r to tlie right hand nor to tlie left, but content 
to iippear in the gi-eat Exhibition at Hyde Park as a maker of 
engineers’ tools, and showing as his best credentials in that 
respect the true plane and the measuring-machine indicating 
to the millionth of an inch. The world was astonished by such 
a revelation of accuracy and refined workmanship, and soon 
after events occurred which strikingly enforced the lessons 
thus taiiglit. 

Tlie Crimean War began, and Sir Charles Napier demanded 
of the Adiiiii'alty 120 gunboats, each with engines of 60 
Jiorse-power, for tlie campaign of 18.55 in the Baltic. Tliere 
were just ninety days in which to meet tliis requisition, and, 
short as the time was, the building of the gunboats presented 
no difliciiHy. It was otherwise, however, with the engines, 
and the Admiralty were in despair. Suildenly, by a Hash of 
the mechanical genius which was inherent in him, the late Mr. 
.lohn Penn solved the dilliculty, and solved it quite easily. Jfe 
had a pair of engines on haml of the exact si/.e. ll(* took th(*m 
to pieces and he. distributed the parts among the best machine 
shops in the country, telling each to make ninety sets exactly 
in all respects to sanijde. The orders were executed witli 
unfailing regularity, ami he actually completed ninety sets of 
engines of 60 horse- power in ninety days — a feat which made 
the great Oontinenhil Powers stare with wiunler, and which 
was possible only luM*ause the Whitworth standards of measure- 
ment and of accuracy and tinish were by that time thoroughly 
recogiiise<l and established throughout the country. Nor was 
this the only illiistration which tlie Crimean War sujqdicd in 
this matter. A steam fleet was then for the first time attimded 
by a steamship fitted up for making such repairs as could he 
elfected promptly at sea after an action. Such an arrangement 
would have been useless to attempt before Whitworth had 
established order and system in mechanical engineering. 

In 1853 Mr. Whitworth went to America as one of the 
Royal Commissioners to the New York Exhibition, and in that 
capac.ity he drew up a special report on American manufacturing 
industry, which attracted much attention at the time, and 
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which the lapse of more than thirty years, with their jjreat 
*1 dative changes, leaves still invested with considerable interest. 
For example, it was then fir^ily believed that the relations 
between capital and labour had received ^ linal and complete 
solution in the United States ; but, whatever Americans them- 
selves may think, that is not the oynnion of other civilised 
countries now. On his return home Mr. Whitworth, under the 
intlm^ce of the first Lord llardinge, began to study the prin- 
ciples of construction underlying the nianufiicture of ritles and 
rifled artillery. So eager was the W^ir Oflicc of that day to 
avail itself of this experience that a shooting gallery 500 yards 
long >vas actually erected at its expense in ]\rr. Whitworth’s 
private grounds at Rusholme, near ^Manchester, in order that he 
might make the reejuisite experiments under favourable con- 
ditions, and without interruption. 

The “Woolwich Ring” had not then come into existence, 
or, at least, if it did exist, had not established its ascendency 
at h(*ad(iuarkTs in Pali Jdall. The investigations conducted by 
^Ir. AVhitworth in his new shooting gallery were of the utmost 
imjiortance and interest. In fact, the conclusions arrived at 
have w’orked a comi»lete revolution in the manufacture of arms 
of precision, and all modern ritles, -whatever name they may 
hear, are substantially founded on Mr. Whitw'orth’s demonstra- 
tion that an elongated ]»rojectile (from three to five diameters), 
w'ith a rapid rotation and a quick uniform rifling pitch of poly- 
gonal form, lay at the root of the ’\vhoIc matter. This w'as true, 
not only for small arms, but, with modifications, f«)r all sizes of 
ordnance. Let any one interested in this subject, ami with a 
candid mind, go to 24 (Ireat ChMirgo Street and study the 
diagrams, suspeinled there as in a museum, of results obtained 
by Mr. Whitw^ortli in his shooting gallery experiments. The 
collection of objects is not more interesting for its jiractical 
value than as a striking indication of the mann(*r in wliicli a 
mind of the highest inventive or<ler w’orks towards its objects. 
The patience, the step by step progress of investigation, tin* 
certainty with which conclusions once fairl}" reached are gi-asped 
— finally, the systematic and orderly form in which all truth, 
but mechanical triitli especially, tends to arrange itself — all 
these things are pirticularly manifest. 

Mr. Whitworth had not been long committed to the inquiry 
os to the principles upon w-hicli the manufacture of rifled small 
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arms and ordnance should be conducted before he found himself 
more or less arrested by the subject of material. He knew thaf 
the best material (mild steel), ^en if it could be had in the 
most perfect conditum, was hardly goo<l enough for the work to 
be performed. Mild steel, however, from its very nature, was 
specially unreliable. The quality which gave it toughness and 
ductility tended, in cooling from the molten state, to imijrison 
the escaping gases and cause unsoundness. This unsourdness 
might remain latent until a strain came on the defective spot, 
and then there might be a catastrophe as in the case of the 
“Thunderer” big gun and others, Mr. Whitworth set himself 
resolutely to grapple with this dilllculty. Tt had existed for 
years, and its evils were widely recognised. More especially 
had it become urgent to find a solution since the introduction 
first of the grand Bessemer, and subsequently of the not less 
valuable Sicmens-lVlartin processes. He used for his purpose 
great hydraulic presses with which to squeeze the molten metal 
in the act of cooling, thus driving the particles into closer con- 
tact and liberating the gases. It is a wonderful sight to see 
these iiresses in operation and to watch the results. A commis- 
sion of inquiry into the methods of heavy ordnance manufacture 
abroad appointed quite recently by the United Slates, after 
witnessing this proc’ess at the very close of its investigation, 
declared it to be “ a complete revtdatioii.” Yet Woolwich saw 
it in vain for years, and it was only when the Admiralty on 
one side and Elswick on the other j)ractically recognised that 
Whitworth metal had the excejitional qualities of strength, 
ductility, and soiiiuliiess claimed for it that they have at last 
begun to use it. 

Of the tests to >\hich Whitworth rifles were subjected at 
llytlio and Wimbledon, and which Whitworth guns had to 
susUiin at Shoeburyiioss and in other places before the Arm- 
strong and Whitworth t^ommittee and other judges, we cannot 
treat worthily within the limits of an obituary notice. Suffice 
it to say, that the Queen opened the first Wimbledon meeting 
on 2nd duly 1860 by firing from a mechanical rest a Whit- 
worth rifle, at a range of 400 yards, and hitting the target 
within an inch and a quarter of the centre of the buirs-eye. 
In 1858 from the “ Stork ” gunboat Mr. Whitworth at 450 yards 
first completely penetrated a 4-inch armour jdate fixed to the 
side of Her Majesty’s ship “Alfred.” In 1862 he sent a flat- 
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fronted steel shell through a tai^t of 4i-inch plating, backed 
with 18 inches of teak, representing the side of the “Warrior.’^ 
he was also the first to demonstrate the possibility of exploding 
armour shells without using atfy kind of fise, and his experi- 
ments with ilat-headcd shot to avoid ricochet and pcnctrato 
armour obliquel}'’ and ships under the water-line still remain, 
after the lapse of nearly a cpiarter of a century, to have their 
undoubted practical value fully recognised by AVoolwich. 

In 1857 Mr. Whitworth was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, LL.I). of Trinity College, Dublin, and D.C.L. of Oxford 
University. At the Paris Universal Exhibition of 18G7 he 
took for his fine collection of engincei*8* tools and rifled ordnance 
and projectiles one of the five “Qmnds Prix” allotted to 
England, and during the visit of the late Emperor of the 
Fri'iich to the camp at Chalons in September 1808 lie was so 
j)leased with one of the Whitworth fndd-guns tried there that 
he conferred upon the inventor the distinction of the Legion of 
Honour. The Albert Cold Medal w’as also awarded to lilr. 
AVhitworth by the Council of the Society of Aits ‘‘for the 
invention and manufacture of inslrumenls of measurement and 
uniform standards, by which the ]>roduction of machinery has 
been brought to a degree of ]>erfection hitherto uiiapproached.** 
When it is borne in mind that among the recipients of this 
honour since dijceased arc the iiaines of Professor Faraday, Sir 
(fliarles Wheatstone, and Sir Rowland Hill, its value will be 
the more fully aj>preciated. 

In Mr. Whitworih w’as rrcatc*d a baronet, in conjunc- 
tion with bis distinguished contemporary Sir AVilliam Fairbaim. 
Early in that year lie had founded and endow'ed the Whitworth 
scholarships, assigning for the jiurpose .£3000 a year in per- 
]>etuity, or the iiitere.st on a ca]>it;d mini of .£100,000. The 
fund was vested in the Lord Pr('.Nideiit of the Privy Council »>r 
other Minister of public instructiim for the time being, and its 
administration, now ri'aching over a iieriod of nearly twenty 
years, has been highly satisfactory aud successful. Sir Josepli 
AVhitworth’s object, as he expressed it to Mr. Disraeli in the 
letter announcing his intention, was to promote the mcchaiiiciil 
and engineering industry of the country hy a system of schohir- 
shijis — the prizes of competition acce.'isible on fairly ec[ual terms 
to the student wdio combined some practice wdth his theory, 
and to the intelligent artisan who united some theoretical 
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knowlcHge with perfection of workmanship. It will be readily 
understood how eagerly this distinction is now sought for by 
Iho young ^lite of the biirfy machine shops throughout the 
country, so that them a Wfiitworth scholarship has become 
very imich what the V.C. is to the soldier. 

Mnnificent endowment to take effect after death is common 
enough, and, ])(3rhapa justly, does not excite any superfluous 
emotion of gratitude ; but for a man wdid has worked ^strenu- 
oiisly to in/ike his fortune, ainl, knowing its full value, is fond 
of money, to part with it in hiiS lifetime for the promotion of 
great j)iiblic objects — that is a sacrifice wliich speaks for itself, 
and cannot in this intensely Relf-seeki|j[g age be too highly 
commended for imitation. In^sidos wliat this noble endowment 
reveals liini to have been in cliaracti*r, Sir Josoidi Whitwortli 
WHS fond of landscape gardening, and finding a great stone 
qUarry on his property in Darley Dale, 'Derbyshire, lie coii- 
verti'il it iiilo a very remarkable ami highly picturesiiue rock 
gai-den^ making the quarry furnish the co^t of the transforiiui- 
tion. Sir Jose])h Wlntworth was alsb" fotid of trotting hoi’ses, 
and his mare Kate had a wide reputation in and round Man- 
chester.* Altogether his was a' cliaractt‘r as strongly marked as 
can well be imagined, and proving what possibilities of achieve- 
ment lie within the reach of any lad in lids country wlio will 
cultivate as.sidiiou.sly Ids opportunities in life, and has the 
genius and the self-restraint indispensable for success. 



LORD LYONS 

Obituary JTotioe, Tuespay, Dkcbmber 6, 18^ 

* * 

Wk regret to announce the fatal ternii^iation of Lord Lyons’ 
brief illness. Only a week ago, while staying at Norfolk House, 
he w(te sfrickeu^w’ith paralysis, and it w^as at once perceived that 
he had little chance of recovery. It was reported a few days 
ago that Lord Lyons h|^ been received into tire Roman Catholic 
Church'. W# have received the following statr^tnent as to the 
circiunstan^es attending this evpnt: “'He spoke about tbc 
chapge of hjs ndigigu six weeks ago. Since then, and even 
before he went regularly to attend daily mass, ^ ho was engaged 
in serions religious studrea He hitended, as soon as he felt ho 
was prepared, to be received into the Church of Rome, but up 
to the time of his illness, which occurred on Monday, 28th 
November, he had nuf taken the final step. After his seizure 
it is extremely doubtful to what extent he retained consciousness ; 
but thfe Bishop of Southwark (Dr. Butt), with whom for some 
time he had bad consultatious, felt so convindod of his dispositioh 
and intention, that he received him into the Church and 
administered to him extreme unction.^ 

This distinguished diplomatist, Richard Bickerton Pcmcll, 
second Baron and first Viscount and Earl Lyons, came of an old 
tamily originally settled in Aiiti^a, and united by marritage 
with one of the best families in the United States. Henry 
Lyons, of Antigua, and some time of Philadelphia, married a 
daughter of Samuel Winthrop, grandson of John Winthrop, first 
QoveTnor of Alassachusetts. His descendant Edmund, the first 
Baron' Lyons, w’as bom at Burton, in Hampshire (England), 
2 Ist' November 1790. He early entered upon a naval career, 
VOL. IV 0 
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anil after seeing a quarter of a century of active service, in 1827 ^ 
lie was appointed to the “ Blonde,” with which he took part in 
blockading Navarino. The “ Blonde ” was the first English man- 
of-war that ever Entered the Black Sea. On the formation of the 
Uidependent kingdom of Greece, Admiral Lyons was commis- 
sioned to convey King Otho and his suite to Athens. lie was 
knighted and appointed British Minister to the new Court, 
where he resided for fourteen years. In February 1849 he 
became British Minister at Berne, and in 1851 was transferred 
to Stockliolm. When the Crimean War broke out, Admiral 
Lyons was appointed second in command of the Black Sea lleet, 
and on the retirement of Admir.il Diindas in December 1854 
hii succeeded to the chief command. He performed many 
brilliant naval services, and during the siege of Sebastopol, 
whenever iqiportunity w'as afforded, he constantly traversed the 
lines in front of the fortress, participating also in the military 
oj)i*rations. When he returned to England he was the recipient 
of numerous honours an<l ovations, and on 23rd June 1858 he 
was called to the House of J^ords as Baron Lyons of Christchurch. 

Admiral Lord Lyons married Augusta Louisa, daughter of 
Ca]»tain Josias Rodgers, R.N., and by her he Inul issue two sons 
and two daughters. The elder .^on was the peer now (b‘cea^ed. 
44ie second son, Captain Edmund Mowbray Lyoii'i, R.N., who 
was unmarried, highly dihlinguished hiniM-lf in the (hbiiea, and 
wjui killed in action in 1855. The Admiral’s elder daughter, 
Anne Theresa Biekertou Lyons, married the Baron Von 
Wurtzburg, of Bavaria, and the younger e‘'j>ou>«ed the fourteenth 
Duke of Norfolk. The former l.uly still survives, but the 
(Dowagi-r) Duchess of Norfolk died in 1880. 

Earl Lyons, wIiom* death we now record, was born at 
Lymington on 20th April 1817. lie wa^ educatvMl at Winchester 
and at Christehurch, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1838 
and M.A. in 1843. At tweiity-tuo years of age he entered the 
ditdonialic serviee, being appointed unpaid AttaeluS at Athens ; 
in Oetober 1844 he became paid Attache at that place, where 
he remained until 1852. He was tlion transferred to Dresden, 
and in 1853 went thence ti» Florence. In 1850 he was 
appointed ftoeretary of Ijcgation at Florence, and advanced to 
the rank of Envoy in 1858. In the hitter year lie succeeded 
his father in the barony and the baronetcy. 

Loi-d Ta'oiis was soon to find hi> skill as a diplomatist put 
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to a severe test, for in December 1858 he was sent out to 
Washington as British Representative to the United States. In 
little more than two years after his arrival ^there, the great 
American Civil AVar broke out. lJ>nl Lyons bad a very diflicult 
part to play, lie was instructed in the outset to give no advice, 
unless requested to do so by the contending parties, but at the 
same lime he was to express on every fitting occasion the earnest 
desire en<;ertained by Her Majesty*s Government that the difler- 
ences between the North and South might be peacefully 
adjusted. 

The affair of the Briti«li mail steamer “ Trent,** with the 
seizure of the Confederate Commissioners, Messrs. Slidell and 
I^Iason, in November 1861, nearly led to a rupture between 
Ihighiiid and tlie United States. It became Loid Lyons’ duty 
to consider whether he should at once demand the roleiise of tho 
]>risoner‘<, or await instructions from his chief, lie chose the 
latter course, not one word on the subject passing between him 
and Mr. Sewar<l till the arrival of des 2 >atches from Lord 
Russell. Lord Jbissell instructed Lord Lyons to demand the 
release of the Commissioners with a suitable apology. Mr. 
Seward, on behalf of the American (Jovernment, claimed that 
Mt^'^rs. Slidell ami Mason were contiaband of war; but this 
was strenuously denied by Lords Russell and Lyons, and tlio 
note of the British Government w’us sui>ported by communica- 
ti(ms fruiri France, Austri.i, Prussia, Russia, and Italy. Lord 
Lyons waited upon Mr. Seward, and informed him tliat he had 
received instructions to leave AYashiiigton in seven days unless 
the British demands were complied w'itli. Eventually, and after 
a lengthy diplomatic corresiKUidence, the basis of a settlement 
was arrived at, and the American Government stated that the 
friendly spirit and the discretion which Lord Lyons had mani- 
fested in the wdiole matter, from the day on which the intelli- 
gence of the seizure reached AVashingtori, had more than 
anything else contributed to the satisfactory settlement of the 
question. The alfair of the “Trent** W’as the last jmhlic matter 
which engaged the attention of the Prince Consort ; and the 
great anxiety he felt in regard to it rendered him tlie less able 
to battle W’ith the disease which had already seized upon him, 
and w'hich resulted in his lueiiiature and universally lamented 
death. 

Lord Lyons conducted an intricate correspondence with the 
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American Minister and with Earl Russell on the subject of the * 
Declaration of Paris, and on the question of the blockade of the 
Southern ports. ^Alfco, on the 7th of April 1862, he concluded 
at Washington, on behalf of Her Majesty, a treaty with the 
United States for the suppression of the slave trade. The 
treaty, which gave extensive rights of search to the cruisers of 
both nations, was hailed with sjitisfaction in this country. 
During the progress of the war Lord Lyons was further engaged 
in important correspondence wdth the Home (Jovemment upon 
such questions as the proposed recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy, President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, the 
case of the Alabamii, <ind other matters. 

The anxieties of the period during which his lordship repre- 
sented Great Jlritaiii at Washington told severely upon his 
health. On ]w‘rsonal grounds he 'would have desired an earlier 
relief from the excessive strain, but he could not be spared. 
HoW(3ver, in February 1865, Ijord Lyons resigned his position 
as Envoy Ex traonl inary to the United States, and w’as succeeded 
by Sir F. A. Bruce. Taking only a few mouths’ rest from the 
public service, in the following August his lordship was 
appointed Ambassador at Constantinople. He remained in the 
Turkish cajatal for barely two years, and was then transterred 
to Paris, taking uj) his abode Jis P»rilish ^linister at the French 
Court in July 1867. 

Lord Lyons succeeded a very ca])able diplomatist, Earl 
(towley, but he w’as not long before he juslitieil his appointment 
to this oinTous post. Ills tact and urbanity made him a 
successful Minister, and one whose advice was frequently 
solicited and acted upon by the Emperor Napoleon. He w'as 
unable, however, to stem the title of martial aggressiveness 
which bui*st all bounds in 1870, and plunged France into her 
most disastrous conflict with Germany. Lord Lyons had 
repeated interviews with the Due de Grammont on the candi- 
dature of the Prince of Hoheiizollern for the Spani.sh tliitine, 
the immediate and o*«tensible cause of the w’ar. He declined, 
however, to pledge the gocMl offices of England to bring pressure 
to bear upon the King of Prussia on the tpicstion of expressly 
forbidding the Ilohenzollern candidature, tliough he stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government were most aii.\iuus to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Friuicc and Prussia. 

A final effort was nuule by England to avert war, but in 
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vain. Tlicn the conflict burst forth in all its fury. France 
was humbled at the feet of Prussia, and after a series of over- 
whelming disasters the Emperor Napoleon surremlored at Sedan. 
The French Republic was proclifluied, and tlie w'ar still pro- 
ceeded. The (lermans inarched upon Paris, but before the 
investment of the city began Lord Lyons sent a letter by Mr. 
(now Sir Edward) Malet, Secretary to the British Embassy in 
Paris, asking whether Count Bismarck would confer with M. 
Jules Favre on the conditions of an ni-mistice. Lord Lyons 
could not have employed a better intermediary, and Count 
Bismarck consented to an interview. In the end, nevertheless, 
M. Favre retunied to Paris dispirited, and the German condi- 
tions w’ere rejected by tlie Government of National Defence. 

Paris was soon surrouiided by German soldiers, and the 
siege began. All the foreign Ambasiyidors left the capital, with 
the exception of Mr. Washbume, Minister of the United States. 
In the English Parliament certain animadversions were made 
upon Lord Lyons regar<ling the manner of his withdrawal from 
Paris. His lordship di*parted for To\u*s with a section of the 
Provisional Government, which England, together with several 
other Powers, had already recognised as the de facto Govern- 
ment of France. Siibsecpiently defending himself for this step 
in a letter to Lord Granville, Lord Lyons said In* conceived it 
to be his duty at the time ncitlier to reject the advice of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affains nor to separate himself from 
his principal colle.Jigues. He considered that it would be on all 
accounts inexpedient to allow himself to be shut up in Paris 
and to be deprived of all speedy and satisfactory means of com- 
municating with the English Foreign Otiice. His lordship, as 
a matter of fact, had no sooner left Paris than all communica- 
tion by road with the city 'svas intercepted, and the last tele- 
graphic wire was cut. The minor diplomatists who were left 
with Mr. Washbume in the besieged city were refused by the 
German authorities all facilities for corresponding with their 
Governments otherwise than by open letters. Lord Lyons 
accompanied the delegation of the Government first to Tours 
and subsequently to Bordeaux, and his action was accepted by the 
French as conclusive proof of the cle8ii*e of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain intimate and friendly relations with 
them, while his doing so ensured the most effectual means of 
maintaining communications with London. It will readily be 
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admitted that all through the critical period of the Franco- 
German war he acted with great discretion and resolution. 

In 1873 Lord Lyons concluded negotiations with the French 
Government for the rencwaF of the Commercial Treaty which 
the Emperor Napoleon had made w'itli England in 1860, but 
which M. Tiiiers liad suiiersedcd by a Convention more in con- 
formity with his own Protectionist predilections. It was agreed 
to maintain the system in force before the fall of th^ Empire 
until the end of the year 1876. When Queen Victoria visited 
the Continent in 1876 Lord Lyons had the honour of receiving 
Tier Majesty at La Villette, and introduced to her the French 
IVesident, Mai’shal MacMahon. llis lordship continued to hold 
tlie appointment of Am]>asHJitlor at Paris until November of the 
pj’esent year, when he resigned and was succeeded by tlie Eiirl 
(if Ijytton. It is understood that Lord Lyons was offered the 
Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs by Lord Salisbury in 1886. 

When his retirement was announced five weeks ago, our 
Paris correspondent sent us the following estimate of his 
cliaracler and abilities : 

“ England has probably few di])l()inatists capable of treating 
an affair with more correctness and i>recision. Iftj was incap- 
able of going beyond tbe intentions of his Government, or of 
committing a blunder which his chiefs would have to repair, 
llis capacity for work even to the last was striking, and no 
matter entrusted to him, whatever the effort it retpiired, ever 
suffered an hour’s delay, lie was discretion itself. But if lie 
said nothing of what ho knew, he was honest enough not merely 
to say nothing contrary to what lie knew, hut to tell you if you 
were on a false hick. 

“ He was always unostentatious aiul alfahle, and there was 
not, 1 think, any great variety in his methods of apjiroaching 
men and negotiating with them. lie never took anybody by 
.surprise, but it was useles.s to try and surprise him. Affairs 
capable of solution be alway.s arranged ; affairs difficult to solve 
lie left, without further involving them. But he rarely settled 
tliein ; for he never had one of those sudden inspirations which 
freipieiitly change tlie fate of battles. He was a methodical 
diplomatist in his nogotiation.s, in his mode of life, in his lists 
of visitors and invitations ; and he might on New Year’s Day 
have almost decided as to the employment of his time for all 
the ensuing year. Into this symmetrical life the unforeseen 
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entered with difficulty, and he returned to his beaten track as 
soon as the incident which had drawn him from it was set aside 
or arranged. It was never he who embroiled France with 
Kiigland ; but he lacked the qifhlitiea necessary for bringing 
them together again. 

“He was entirely unknown outside diplomatic circles, and 
the Cl ow'd, on seeing a man w'ith a slight stoop looking vaguely 
before him, buried in the corner of a modest but w'ell-appointed 
carriage, awkwardly lifting his liat when his saliiter W'as already 
at a distance, with every feature indicating desire for rest and 
quiet, could little suspect that he w'as the Ambassador of the 
most aristocratic of Republics. 

“He had the prestige which still environs stalely envoys wlio, 
under impassive countenances, conceal the confhhmces of foreign 
rulers ; especially when, as in his caM', their lives furnish ;i 
])attern of honour and self-respect. Rut he w'as not popular, 
and liad neither the w'ish nor the ability to become popular. 
In a country wlierc the street resembles a forum, in a nation 
where everybody is ready to talk at any hour of the day or 
night, and where an intere4e<l air will attract confidences, in a 
society (juitc ready to bo convinced, if the trouble of convincing 
be taken, a country w'hcre a diplomatist should quit his desk 
and mix in the w'orld in order to combat a fallacy or a pre- 
judice, to smooth rulllcd susceptibilities or irritated interests, 
Lord Lyons w'atched the stir around him with an indilfereiice, 
not of disdain, but of teinjierament ; and could never see that 
account had to be taken of liiinian stupidity, wdiich ends by 
enacting laws and <lictating orders. He rejire.seiited, indeed, in 
I he fullest sense of the word the island w'hich know's itself to 
be respected and safe from dreams of conquest, w'ith resources 
enough at home to enable it to care little w'hat is granted or 
refu*‘od it abroad.” 

Lord Lyons was made a K.f’.R. in 18G0, w'as advanced to 
the rank of G.C.B. in 1862, ami was sw'orn a inembcr of tlie 
Privy Council on 0th March 1865. At the Oxford Commemora- 
tion in June 1865 he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
In November 1881 he was created Viscount Lyons, of Clirist- 
church, in the county of tSouthampton, and on his resignation 
this autumn he was advanced to an earldom. 



SIR HENRY MAINE 

Ohituaiiy Notice, Monday, Feuruaky fi, 1888 

Henry James Sumner Maine was bom in 1822, and was the 
HOn of Dr. Janies Maine, a medical man wlio resided, we believe, 
in Oxfordsliire. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and 
went in due course to Pembroke (Joll(‘jj;o, Cambridge. His 
University carc'er was exeeptionally brilliant. In 1842 he 
carried off the llrowne’s medal for a Creek ode, the Camden 
medal, and the Chancellor’s medal for English verse. Next 
year he was elected Craven Scholar, and obtained the Rrowiie’s 
medal for a Latin ode and epigrams. He torik his degree in 
1844, being Senior (Classic, Senior Chancellor’s (Classical 
Medallist, and Senior Optime in Mathematics. He obtained no 
Eellowshi]) at his own College, there being no vacancy at the 
time, but he was speedily invited to become Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, the college of which he was afterwards elected Master. 
He held his Tutorship for two years, and in 1847, at the un- 
usually early age of twenty-five, he was a})i)ointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of C^ivil Law. He held this office until 1 854, when he 
relimiuished it, in ordi'r to undertake the post of Reader in 
Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. He had been called to 
the liar in 1850, being a member both of Lincoln’s Inn and of 
the Middle Temi>le. He Wiis elected a Bencher of the latter 
Inn in 1873. 

The years between 1847 and 1801 were devoted by Sir 
Henry IVIainc to study and teaching in connection with those 
departments of law and the history of institutions which are 
now inseparably associated with his name and fame. AVith one 
exception, it was not until the latter year that the results of his 
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studies were given to the world in nny more permanent form 
than the lectures which he delivered as Professor at Cambridge 
or Reader at the Middle Temple. The exception is significant 
of the drift his studies were taWng. In 1856 he contributed 
to the Cambridge Essays an essay on Roman Law and Legal 
Education.” But his rare literary gifts were not entirely 
unemployed. Like so many of his contemporaries since dis- 
tinguislied in various departments of literature, such as Mr. 
Justice Stephen, his lifelong friend, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Pro- 
fessor Freeman, the late Rector of Lincoln, and others, he 
became a frccpient contributor to periodical literature and 
journalism, his relations with which, indeed, were never entirely 
severed. Ilis last work, Popular Government^ originally aj)- 
peared in the form of articles contributed to the Qwirterly 
lieview, and the readers of the Times have not unfrequently 
l>een delighted by essays from his pen on topics of current 
interest and reviews of books dealing with subjects in which ho 
was specially interested. 

It was not, however, until after 18G1, when Sir Henry 
3raine**8 first important work on Ancient Law was published, 
tliat his rare gifts and attainments began to be discerned and 
appreciated by the general world of letters. His reputation 
was established at a single stroke. Ancient Law was, in the 
strictest sense of tlui word, an epoch-making book, and it 
appeared at a fortunate moment. The Origin of impedes had 
been published some fifteen months earlier, and, widely differ- 
ent as are the scope and subject matter of the two works, there 
is more than a chrom)logical connection between them. I'lie 
])regnant conception of evolution is the link that binds them 
together. The Origin of Species applies this conception to the 
phenomena of biology. Ancient Law applies it to the ])hcnomena 
of law and society. Both works are signal illustrations of that 
great movement of modern thought wliich has made evoluticjii 
the key of science and the comparative method the key of 
history. 

Maine was not, of course, as great an originator as Damvdn. 
His name is not indissolubly linked, like Darwin’s, with a 
great luminous conception which has revolutionised a whole 
department of thought and inquiry. He was preceded in the 
application of the comparative method to jurisprudence by the 
great school of German jurists who acknowledge Savigny as 
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their chief. But in England he was a pioneer. His first 
work, Ancient Law: its Connection vith the Early History of 
Society and its Re^tion to Modem IdeaSy broke what was entirely 
new f^round to En^^lishnien iff the study of jurisprudence. It 
exhi})ited a method which has since become the common instru- 
ment of students in the same regions of incpiiry, and its effect 
was all the greater because this method was employed with a 
dexterity of manipulation and a felicity of literary presentation 
which have rarely been surpassed. 1’lie style was so lucid, the 
reasoning was so clear and cogent, the illustrative matter was 
so aptly chosen, the analogies were so dexterously handled, the 
survey was so broad, the grasp of principles was so firm, the 
whole fabric of the argument was articulated in so masterly a 
fashion, that the reader was easily tempted to suppose that 
Ancient Law must have been as easy to write as it was fascinat- 
ing to r(‘ad. 

Such a conclusion, however, was purely the creation of 
Maine’s unhpie lit^Tary method. He was not a ra}>id worker, 
and he was utterly disdainful of display. There are some 
writ(‘r8 whose books resemble a building from which the 
Rcallblding has ncv(T been removed. The solid fabric is there ; 
but it is encumbered with all the mechanism of construction. 
Maine’s method was not less coiihcientious, nor were his struc- 
tures less solid, but as soon as his wtu'k was eomplete the 
Hcalfolding was all swejit away, and the finished structure alone 
was left. Maine, in fact, combined the characteristics of a 
])rofound student and a consummate literary artist. He bore 
his learning lightly, but it w.is a burden such as few men 
could have borne. 

Tlie effect of the ])ubUcation of Anciint Lair was profound. 
It was at once recogni^eil that a new and brilliant luminary 
had aris(ui on the horizon of English letters, and that the light 
shed hy it was as penetrating as it was novel. Maine had 
created in England a new method for the study of legal ideas 
and the political institutions founded on them, and, though 
many have since applied this inctho<l with great skill and 
success, he has remained to the last its unrivalled master and 
exponent. We cannot better describe this method than hy 
borrowing Sir Henry jMaine’s own account of it from his first 
lecture on “Village Communities in the East and West” 

“ 1 think I may venture to aflirm that the comparative 
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method, which has already been fruitful of such wonderful 
results, is not distinguishable in some of its applications from 
the historical method. We take a number of contemporairy 
facts, ideas, and customs, and w(? infer the past form of those 
facts, ideas, and customs not only from historical recoids of 
that past form, but from examjdes of it which have not yet 
died out of the wirld, and are still to be found in it. When 
in truth we have to some extent succeeded in freeing ourselv(‘s 
from that limited conception of the world and mankind, 
beyond which the most civilised societies and (I will add) some 
of the greatest thinkers do not always rise ; when we gain 
something like an adequate idea of the vastness and variety of 
the phenomena of human society ; when in particular we have 
learned not to exclude from our view of earth and man those 
great and une\])lorcd regions which we vfiguely term the East, 
we tiiul it to be not wholly a conceit or a paradox to say that 
the distinction l)(‘twcen the present and tlie past disaj»pears. 
Sometimes the past u tlnj piN‘sent ; mncli more often it is 
removed from it by varying distances, which, however, cannot 
be estimated or ex])ressed chronologicjilly. Direct observation 
comes then to the aid of historical impiiry, and historical 
iii(|uiry to the help of direct observation. The characteristic 
dilliculty of the historian is that recorded evidtmee, however 
sagaciou'.ly it may b»* examined and re-i‘xamined, can very 
rarely be ,'uliled to ; the cliaracteristic error of the direct 
observer of iiiif.iiniliar social or juridical ]>lienoineiia is to coin- 
pani tliem too hastily with familiar jdicnomena apparently of 
the same kind. Jhit the best contemporary liistorians, both of 
England ami of (lermaiiy, arc evidently .striving to increase their 
resources through the agency of tin* c<»m]>arativii luc-tbod, and 
nobody can have been long in the Ea-'t without jierceiving and 
regretting that a gieat many coiiclii.sion.s fouiirlcd on patient 
personal study of Oriental usage and ideas are vitiated thiough 
tlie observer\s want of acquaintance with s<nne elementary fact:^ 
of Western legal hi.story.” 

In 1862, a year after the jniblication of Ancient Lau\ Mr. 
Maine was appointed Legal Member of the Oovernor-Generars 
Council, an oflice rendered illustrious not merely by its intriiisi*; 
importance, but by its connection with the name of Macaulay 
and his many distinguished successors. To no man of his time 
could the appointment have been more congenial than to Maine. 
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With his profound knowledge of law. there was associated an 
intellect of exceptional force and raro cultivation, specially 
versed in the comparative study of institutions, and, as his 
colleagues in the Govcrninenl^ of India were soon to discover, 
an aptitude and capacity for affairs which might have jdaced 
him in the foremost rank of statesmen if he had not preferred 
to remain a student, llis service in India coincided mainly 
with the viceroyalty of Lord Ijawreiice, who succeeded Lord 
Elgin, and was succeeded by ljor<l Mayo, and it was again a 
happy concurrence of circumstances whicli placed his legal 
ac(^uirements and the aptitudes generated by his special studies 
at the service of the State in the cfxrrying out of those reforms 
in the land-tenures of India which are associated with the name 
of Lord Lawivnce. 

Of his services in India it is not necessary here to speak at 
length ; the recital would hardly be appreciated by any but 
experts in Indian politics and history. Ilis services to India 
were hapi)ily not concluded when his appointment came to an 
end. They are, indeed, though necessarily little known to the 
public, the great achiciveiueut an<l the permanent record of his life, 
even more, perhaps, than the admirable series of works which 
has won for him a high place among the loaders of contemporar}" 
English literature. He was ai^pointcd a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India in 1871, and from that time 
till he left England a few weeks ago he has served his country 
as one of its most trusted councillors iu diflicult and critical 
affairs. lie was not fond of oiGcial drudgery, and ])er1)aps he 
did less of routine work than some of his colleagues. By 
superficial observers he wjis often thought to be somewdiat 
indolent ; but real indolence was impossible to a man of bis 
active mind, his sustained interest in affairs of moment, and his 
truly statesmanlike grasp of their bearings and issues. Such 
a man is better employed in reserving liis judgment for matters 
worthy of its exercise than in carrying on the mere routine of 
public business. 

Whenever Maine took up a subject seriously, he treated it 
with a thoroughness and mastery peculiarly his own, and the 
result was that when his opinion was given it rarely failed to 
prevail He was not prodif^al of talk in matters of State, but 
when lie spoke he almost always settled the matter under debate. 
Ill’s otithority in mattcre of hvr was undisputed, but it was not 
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merely as a lawyer that he gave the best of his mind and life 
to the service of India. His colleagues soon saw in him and 
learnt to respect that rare gift of statesmanship, the power to 
look before and after, which is se useful in flie art of govern- 
ment and so little exercised in the art of Parliamentary manage- 
ment. He was cautious to the verge of timidity, sensitive to 
criticism, and perhaps somewhat too prone to avoid it. This 
was, pe|;haps, because he had no very high estimate of the worth 
of public opinion, and had learnt by experience the danger and 
mischief of subjecting critiail ailairs of State to the too direct 
control of ])opular impulse, popular prejudice, or popular ignor- 
ance. No man had more keenly scrutinised than he had the 
gradual evolution of popular government with all its short- 
comings and advantages. Probably no man felt more strongly 
than he did the ditlicjilty of ri'conciling the stability of institu- 
tions and the continuity of national policy with that form of 
popular government which consists in the unmitigated supremacy 
of a democratic legihluture. Take him for all in all, however, 
he had very few e(pials among those who liave formed the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, In Sir Henry 
Maine the State lias lost one of its most valuable servants, and 
the world of letters one of its most brilliant luminaries. 

Soon after his return from India, Maine ^las elected to the 
newly -created Oorjms Professorshij) of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. The Professorship was practically created 
in order that ho might hold it, and since he relincpiished it, it 
has in some respects been remodelled, though in Mr. h'redcrick 
Pollock, who succecde<l him, the University was fortunate enough 
to find a professor admiraldy qualified, alike by the variety of 
his accomplishments and the direction of Ids chosen studies, to 
occui)y the chair vacated by his distuigiiislied predecessor. 

During his tenure of the chair from 1871 to 1878, Sir 
Henry Maine — who was created K.C.S.I. in 1871 on his 
appointment to the Indian Council — delivered several series of 
lectures, the substance of which was embodied in the successive 
works published by him on the history of institutions and 
cognate subjects. In the first series published on Village 
Conimnnitits he brought his Indian expeiience to bear with 
adwirablo effect on subjects which had long exercised his atten- 
tion, and combined it with a lucid exposition of the results 
acliievcd in Germany by the researches in the same field of 
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Von Maurer, Nasse, and others. This was followed in 1875 
by Jjectures on the Earlif History of Institutions^ aiul in 1883 by 
Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. These works arc too 
well known to afl serious rearders of modern literature to need 
any detailed lujtice on the present occasion. In 1875 »Sir 
Jlenry Maine delivered the Rede Lecture at Cambridge, charac- 
teristically choosing for his subject “ The Effects of Observation 
of India on Modern European Thought ” ; and in 1878,^8liortly 
before resigning his Professoraliip, he delivered a ])ublic lecture 
at Oxford on “ Modern Theories of Succession to Property after 
Heath, and the Corrections of them suggested by Recent Re- 
searches.** 

As a lecturer. Sir Henry Maine was singularly effective. 
Tlis reputation attracted a large audituice, chielly of gra<l nates, 
to the little Tlall of Corpus Christi College, where his lectures 
were delivered, and Ihosci who came were never disappointed. 
He had a powerful voice, a edear utterance, a dignified presence, 
and a singular felicity in the distribution of emphasis so as to 
make his points tell with full but by no means forced effect. 

Such was the influence of Sir Henry Maine’s mind and 
j)cr.sonality on his contemporaries that disiinciions and oflnvs 
wore caiistnntJy thrust upon hhn without his soukhiff. In 1877 
the JNfastersliip of Trinity Hall became vacant by the death of 
Dr. Ciddart. M'wo candidates presented llieinselvcs — the Rev. 
H. Latham, Senior Fellow, who had long served the College as 
tutor with great devotiou and success, and the late Professor 
Fawcett, who was also a Fellow of the College. The electors 
were unable to decide between the rival claims. After long 
and fruitless negotiations lietween the siiiiporters of the two 
candidates, a compromise w^as agreed upon, and the Fellows 
unanimously agreeil to offer the vacant Mastership to Sir Henry 
Maine. He accepted the office and retained it till his death, 
though his duties as a member of the Indian Council compelled 
him to retain bis bouse in Loudon and to reside only inter- 
mittently at the Master’s lotlgings at Cambridge. His heart 
was in the India Oflice, and though he worthily represented 
and embodied the l(‘gal traditions associated with Trinity Hall, 
and discliarged with fidelity, dignity, and geniality the official 
and social duties of tlie Mastership, he took little active share 
jn^e current business of the University. 

was offei-ed by the present Secretary of State for 
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• India, at that tiim* Home Secretary, the post of penuaiieiil 
Uiider-Sccretary of Slate for the lioiiie Department. He was 
greatly gratiliecl by the olfer and was luueh tein\)ted by it for 
a time, but after fully cousider^ig the inallftT he eoneluded, 
perhaps wisely, that at his age and with health which had 
already given him ground for anxiety it was not advisable to 
undertake entirely new duties of a very arduous character. 
He resol ve<l, in laet, tliat India had the first chiim on his 
feerviecs, and in this decision his friends could not but concur. 
Maine would have been a tow’er of strength in any public 
department ; but the department in wliieh his strength could 
be employed to the best advantage to the State and at the least 
sacrilice to himself w’as that of India, to wliich his services had 
been so long, so faiilifully, and so ungrndginglj’^ given. 

Again, when the ollice of Ohief Clerk of the House of 
Commems became vacant by the resignation of Sir Krskine 
^lay — afterwards created Lord Farnbi^rough —in 1 88G, it was 
olfered by ^Ir. Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister, to Sir 
Henry ]\laine. Maine declined the olfer, though he fully 
ajipreciated the compliment implied in it. Tlie oifiT, indeed, 
can only be explained by the bigb estimation in whicli Maine 
wMs held ill the jmblic service, wiiich probably cn^fcndurud the 
conviction that, while he was lully (pialifuid to discharge the 
duties of any ollice wdiich he might think proj)er to undertake, 
he might be truste<i w ith equal confidence to decline any olfice 
for which he fi-lt himself umjualified. 

Lastly, when Sir AV’illiam Harcourt resigned the Professor- 
ship of International Law, founded by Wliewell at Cambridge, 
Sir Henry Maine was chosen, almost by public acclamation, as 
his siicce.^sor. This "was a i»osition specially suited to his genius, 
and for which his studies and rese.irchcs had qualified him 
beyond all possible rivalry. He accepte*! it with pride and 
gratification, but not without misgiving on account of his 
health. He thought, however, that it ought to entail his re^sig- 
nation of his seat at the Indian Council, and he was only with 
difficulty persuaded to postpone his resignation — which he had 
announced to hjs friends on his election to the Chair — until 
certain ini2)ortant matters, in w'hich he was specially interested, 
should be settled. 

The contemplated preparation of his lectures on International 
Law' cost Sir Henry I^faine much labour and anxiety. Many 
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years ^go, before he went to India, he had projected, and to a 
great extent prepared, a work on Inteniatioml Law, intended 
as a companion to, and conceived in the* same spirit as, the well- 
known work on^Ancimt Lay^, Wlien he returned from India 
tjie manuscript of this work could not be found, and we believe 
it was never recovered. Accordingly, he had to begin the work 
entirely afresh when his appointment to the Chair of Interna- 
tional Law .at Cambridge required liini to prepare a course of 
lectures on the subject. He was not disconcerted or (dismayed 
by the loss of his early lucubrations. On the contrary, though 
it entailed upon him heavy labour, he thought it in some 
respects an advantage. His mind never ceased growing, his 
subsequent studies and experience had expanded his conception 
of his subject, an<l he thouglit that, even if lie could recover his 
lost manuscript, it would need to be largely recast in order to 
make it represent adequately the point of view from which he 
had come to ^ regard the subject. Unhappily, death has now 
frustrated his design. 

So far as we have yet traced the literary history of Sir 
Henry Maine’s lihi in the record of his studies, researches, and 
writings, it will be seen that it stands entirely aloof from the 
region of practica,! politics. His interest in politics- — apart 
from Indian politics — was that of a philosophical and some- 
what indilferent observer. No one was more surprised and 
entertained than he was when in the debates on tlie Irish Land 
Bill of 1881 his ilictum in Arieient Law on the historical rela- 
tions of »:status and Contract was j)resscd into the service of 
current political controversy. But in his last work on Popular 
Govemniejit, published in 1885, just after the demise of the 
Parliament which hud enfranchised the rural householder, and 
on the very eve of tlie general election of that year, he seemed 
to the superficial observer to be inclined to descend from the 
heights of political speculation and historical inqiiirjr into the 
noMjr uar/itro of contempomry polilics. This was not really 
the case. Popular Governnunt was in its essence the fruit of 
the same sober and scientific spirit which had produced AucUnt 
Law. 

Sir Henry Maine’s last work*,was the counterpart and com- 
plement of‘ his first. It was an examination of those d priori 
theories of society and government which, originally emanating 
from Rousseau, have almost unconsciously and imperceptibly 
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tl 10111 selves as the coiiimoiiplacps of deiiUK’ratie 
politics. Sir Henry Maine broiij'ht these theories to the bar of 
experience and coiiiiiion-seiise and compelled them to produce 
their credentials. In so doiii^' h« neceswirily^adopted a more 
jKjleiiiical tune tlian when he was diseus-.ing the early history 
of the family, and the origin of the Patria Potestas, or compar- 
ing the Praetorian jurisdiction at Rome nith that of the Court 
of Chano^^rv.* lJut the method nas iileiitical, and the results, 
though less com liisive, perhaps, in si*mc eases, were none the 
less iii'^tructive to all si rious students of politics. 

Tin; iiillueiice and lessons of ropnlar (lom'iment are hy no 
meaiiJ^ exhausted as ^el. In fact, the real inllm‘nce which the 
bojik was entitled t<i (*\ert was perhaps obscured, and in some 
part inceroeptcil \\>v a time by the special circumstances of its 
fn'st api>earance. It was regarded by many who might have 
boeii e\i»ected to appn*ciale it more justly as what Mr. John 
Moiley desi’iibed it in an elect iuneering speech, namely, “a 
rattling Toiy pamphlet under pliilosuphieal di^^giiise.” The 
dc'sciiptiou was only so far true .as it indicated the effect pro- 
duced by .1 work so brilliant, so epigrammatic, and willi.al so 
dillicnlt to gainsay or refute, on a mind ipialilied to ajqireci.ate 
Its rare littaary e\cellein*e. “ It seems to me,'’ wrote Sir Henry 
Miiiiie to a fiieiid who lia<l c, ailed liis attention to Mr. Morley’s 
criticism^, that the test wliich he ajiplies and wdiich entitles 
him to tle^cribe the book in the language be h.as used would 
previ'iit any book of any sort touching on politics from being 
thouglit iiiijuaitial. A]»j)arently be means lliat some of my 
ctaicliisions are unfavourable to .advanced Railicalism and iiii- 
pulat.abh; to advanced Liliemls. Rut there is much in tlie book 
wliich is disagi'ee.able to Torit*.s .also, as 1 Jiave good re.ason to 
believe. . . . If there WTi’e an ide.al Toryism, I should probably 
be a Tory ; but I should not find it easy to say wdiich iiarty 1 
sliould wisli to win now (in 1885 ), Tha truth is, India and 
^ the Iiiflia Office in.ake one judge juiblie men by standards wJiicli 
have little to do with political opinion.” Here we seem to have 
^Sir Henry M.aine’s political view’s in a nutshell. In politics 
I the welfare of India was all in all to him, and he knew that in 
ttii.aiiy re-'pects it could only be iecured by methods w'ith which 
popular gov(*niment, as it is gener.ally understood in hlurope, 
very little in common. He eared more for good govern- 
^inont than for party government, and he thought that the two 

vor* IV D 
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were by no inenns necesrijirily nor universally identical. It is 
characteristic of the man and his prepossessions that the last 
serious literary^ work he undertook was a masterly essay on 
India, worthy in all ivspecft of his style and method at their 
best, contributed to Mr. Humphry Waid’s valuable compilation, 
entitled “ The Keign of Queen Victoria.” 

Those who knew Sir Henry Maine personally, and enjoyed 
his society in moments (jf leisure and expansion, will he atflicted 
no less than his olficial colleagues at his death. There were 
more brilliant talkers among his contemjjoraries, but there were 
few more chai ining and attractive companioiKs. His conversa- 
tion was less epigrammatic than his writing's. He used to 
(piote, with an approbation which implied far too mcalest an 
estimate, of his own jujwtTs of brilliant talk, the saying of a 
French author, that “lie kej)t all his good things for his books.” 
Sir Henry Maine did nothing of the kind ; but he did not 
stT'ivc at ej»igra,m, and his ])resence and intluence irradiated the 
society in which he iiiovcmI rather with a diffused and steady 
elfulgciice than with brilliant but evanescent flashes. lie was 
singularly free from ])er-onal antipathies, and he never indulged 
in ])ersonal aniimulversions. There was absoluttdy no rancour 
in his disj)osition, and, so far as his uttmances, public and 
private, w’cre concerned, he live<l in charity W'ith all men. His 
alfections were strong and his IViendhhips lasting. 

Sir Henry Maine was an F.U.S., and was elected in the 
jdace of Emerson as a Foreign Associate of the French Academy 
of MoimI and Piditi«*al Sciences. He had long heen a member 
of “The (Mub” founded by Dr. Jolmson and his associates. 
perha])s the most distinguished and select of literary societies in 
lionduii. 
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OniTUARY Notice, Saturday, March 10, 1888 

Friedrich Wilhelm Lddwio, German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, whose dcatli Germany and all Europe are inourniiig 
to-day, was born on the 22nd of March 1797, the secoinl son of 
the (Jrown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm and his wife, Princess 
Louisa of Meckleiihurg-Strelit/. Six months after liis birth 
his father ascended the throne, to vacate it only after a reign of 
forty-three years, in 1840. The rural retreat near I'olsdam, 
where his parents resided in an uni>reteiuling villa, did not 
shelter the young Prince from the two oi)])Osite influences, then 
rife in every part of the Continent. Friedrich Wilhelm II., 
liis greandfather, affected to be a king after the haughty and 
luxurious pattern of Louis XIV. ; Friedrich Wilhelm HI., his 
father, an adherent of the new school of philosophy, prided 
himself upon being a man, a husband, and a philanthropist 
rather than a king. While the (k)urt retained the laxity 
imparted by his iiredecessor, the new King, impotent to change 
the manners of an entire generation of Ministers and Generals, 
absented himself from the capital and led an idyllic life with 
his beautiful spouse in the country. 

Amid these striking antagonisms Prince William spent his 
childhood. In the bcclusion of Paretz, he was guided by the 
hand of an upright, single-minded father ; in the splendour of 
Berlin, his intercourse w’as with an aristocracy unduly elated 
with the deeds of Frederick the Great, and lost in the effemin- 
acies of his successor’s period. Thanks to the viituous example 
of his parents, tliauks to the wise teachings of the Rev. i)r. 
Delhruck, to whom his education w'as confided, the Prince 
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Iwiriied to (listin<(iii.sli between tlie two sides of the picture* 
displayed before him. A composition on the duties of a man 
ami a Ihince, Jianded by him to his father on confirmation, 
allbrds rcmarkaldo proof of the solidity of his ehaiiuder at that 
early aj^e. lie says in this memorable essay : 

“ I rejoice to be a Prince, because my rank in life will give 
me many opportunities to help others. I am far from thinking 
myself better than those occupying other po'^itions. t I am, on 
the contrary, fully aware that I am a man expose«l to all the 
frailties of human nature ; that the laws governing the action 
of all classes alike a])ply to me too ; and that with the rest of 
the. world I shall one day be behl responsible for my deeds. To 
be an indefatigable h'arner ami striver for the good of my 
country shall be the r»ne aim of my public life.” 

Ilis career lias shown this a true expression of his sciiti- 
nnmts. 'i’lie modesty, imlustry, and wisli to serve others which 
ili.stinguisluMl him as a youth adorned him throughout his long 
life. 

Eauly Lu’k 

If liis ]>arents taught the IViuco to esle(*m duty and work 
above all eLe, the collapse of the ojiposile tendencies prev.iiliiig 
ill aristocratic circles conliimed tin*, doctrine inculcated in liis 
iatln‘r’.s house. An <•veelleut man in intenl, Priedrich AVilln'lm 
111. lacked the energy and (onlidence to impress bis ju’incijiles 
upon llie deca>iiig civil and military s(*rvice. Tin* disaster 
wliich ensued was in ])roportiou to tbe stupiil bauteur of digni- 
taries w'ho were jileased to coii'^ider tbeiusehes invincible since 
the St*ven Veais’ M'ar, though Kredt‘ih*k was gone, and his 
associates bad degenerated into itmh. “ We have fallen asleep 
upon the laurels of Frederick tlie Great was the melancholy 
complaint of Queeii Louisa after the defeat of Jmia in IHOG had 
almost annihilated the kingdom. 

The llight of the Queen to Stettin, K<migdH*rg, and Memel 
w’as shareil by ber children. Tii an open carriage, with only a 
few' attendants, the Queen and her suns drove in mid-W'iiiter 
along the sea-shore to escajie the enemy’s pursuit. Tlie Queen and 
Prince William were laul up with typhus before arriving at 
Memel. Six months moi’e and they had to migrate to Tilsit, 
wht*ro Napoleon forced the unfortunate Queen to receive him 
and listen to his taunts. “ Sire,” replieil tlie .‘<pirited lady, “it w’as 
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a i)ar(loiiaLlc error in the descoinlants of Fivderiok the (Jroat In 
overrate their strength/’ A Hood of tears followed ii]>on the 
departure of the uuneiieroiis victor, and when a few days after 
the event Prince William was mad% Lieutenant, ^he Queen told 
him it was his duty to assist in avenoinj; his country. A year 
lakT she died of a broken lieart, with the foe still iinexpelled. 
Shortly before her death, in a letter to her father, the Grand 
Luke of ^^ecklenhiirg-Strelitz, she sjioke warmly of the hero of 
this notice : 

“ Prinee AVilliam, unless I am ^Teatly mistaken, will he like 
his father in eharaeter — huiie.^t, guileles.s, and sensible. In 
feiitnres, loo, he resembles him more than any of my r)ther 
children, though srareely as handsome. Vtui see, dear pai>n, I 
am still in love witli my hnsLand. . . . It is, jjeihajis, as well 
that oiir children should be made ae(|uainted with tin; dark side 
ol life through our nii^foi tunes. Tlie gr.ive counteiianee of tlieir 
father and their mollier's fre(|iient tears will teaeli them that, 
elouds and sunshine alternate.” 

About the same tiiiie (\ipt.iiii Reiepe, the military iiislruelor 
(»f Prim*e AVilliain, inscribed in his diary the following remarks 
upon hi'' i»upil : 

“ Pi nice William learns ea'^ily, and lias excidlenl ]»raclical 
coiiinioii— eii'-e. He is stmiigidy seiious and sedate for his age, 
and will make a reliable .sohlier ami commander.” 

The next few' years witnessed the ci\il and mililary reforms 
which juepared llu* kingdom for the final struggle with the 
Usurper. The country ]>eople were emancipated Irom the last 
lingering remnant of landlord control. The towns liad fresh 
ehaiters coiifeiTiMl uj)oii tliem. M'lie guilds were abolisln‘d, 
nniversil conscription introduced, and tin* highest culture and 
rank m.ide accessible to jierMUis of all clas.ses. Tlieir institutions 
being tbna hannonited with the liberal spirit of tlie age, tlie 
]>eoplc thronged by lens of lh(ms;imlh into the ranks when the 
day of reckoning W'ith the foreigner came. ^J’be ])ur|M)‘'eless 
aj»atliy Jiiarking the reign of Frederick William IJ. was at an 
eml, and a new' era of intellectual and political vigour set in. 
The German style of enthusiasm, a peculiarly lough variety of 
the fiery pa^^ion, erjually giouiided ujaui sentiment and thought, 
came out strong, 'flie Prussians fought fifty hat tics, c*iitejcd 
Paris tw'ice, and look an active jiart in remodelling the 
Continent. 
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Like his brothers, Prince William was witli the ai niy tli roughs 
the whole campaign of 1813 and 1814. In the battle of 
liarsiir-Aube, he found occasion to distinguish himself by doing 
AdjutanPs 8cr^^ce, and carrying orders into the thick of the 
fight. He entered Paris, where he w^as appointed Major, and 
I'eturncd to Rcrlin after an agreeable visit to London. The 
Prince is said to have kept a Journal during the campaign, 
which, though as yet iindivulged, may possibly one day be given 
to the world. Though but seventeen, his conduct in the war 
was that of a cfilm, cool, and self-possessed soldier. In 1828 
the Prince was married at Weimar to Princess Augusta, eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Saxony and his wife Maria 
Paulovna, Grand Duchess of Russia. 

The twenty-five years which elapsed l)etweL‘U the close of the 
war and the d(‘ath of Frederick William 111. saw the maturing 
of the political ojiinions of the Prince. It was a peculiarly 
interesting j)(*riod. The reconstruction of the German Empire 
after the war had been prevented partly by the jealousy of 
Russia and France, partly by the reluctance of Prussia and the 
Liberals to readmit the half-foreign and wholly Ultramontane 
Austria to the first place. But if the eminent share Prussia had 
in the nation’s defence protected her from being reduced to the 
rank of a secondary power, under the control of an Austro- 
Qerman Kaiser, neither had she the strength to secure a recog- 
nised place at the head of the nation. As opposed to Austria 
she was, no doubt, the representative of the national and liberal 
movement in Germany. She had prepared for the war by 
political reform, and carried it on by an enthusiastic uprising 
of her population, from boy to veteran, the like of which has 
never been witnesscil in modern times. Slie had appointed 
champions of culture and iHipular rights. Ministers, and, through 
the mouth of her King, promised the revival oiii^i modern basis 
of the ancient representative institutions of the race. All this 
made the Germans look to her as destined to assume the im})erial 
hegemony, gradually dropping away from Catholic, Slavified, 
and reactionary Austria. 

But the task was too much for Prussia. She would have 
had to tight Austria and Russia had she listened to the popular 
voice. She w’as clearly too weak for the gigantic enterprise 
after three sanguinary campaigns against the western enemy. 
Nor was the temper of her King of a colour to encourage him 
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•to engage in the veiiinre. ('autioup, <hlliilont, ami reserved, 
Fi*ederick William III. had been too ileejily shaken by the 
vicissitudes of preceding campaigns to be raised up by their 
victorious issue. Heiiig also very 4nell iodic amf conscientiously 
devoted to the de.sjiatch of biisiucKs detsiils, his strong points, 
us well as Ills weak, combined to make, him jirefer the labours 
of peace to the glo ries of war. To internatiomil and personal 
motives dissuading from another venture in the lield came a 
strong and easily inUdligible reluctance to lean upon Liberalism 
as the niainsUiy of fiis domestic and foreign i»olicy. 

Frederick William III. was anything but a reactionary. 
He h.wl established municijial self-government; he had emanci- 
pated the peasantry, curtailed the prerogatives of the nobility, 
and tlir<i\vii open the public service to all classes alike ; he had 
introduced a Liberal cnmim*rcial policy, abolished the duties 
shutting olf province from jiroviiice, and done away with guilds. 
Ab(jve all, he had ma<le the schools the envy of the world ; he 
had enacted an admirable and most elfective code ; and he luul 
reorganised the civil service and judicature in so enlightened a 
style, that for julministrative skill and incorriiptihle integrity 
the Prus>ian hmvaucracy has since been justly lauded through- 
out Europe. To ellecl all this he had called in the help of the 
best men of tlie time. Surrounded by tlie Humboldts and the 
Steins, the Hardenbergs ami the Scbleieriuachers, tlie Schons, 
the Fichtes, and the lidckhs, he might well consider himsell' 
to he marching .at the head of his age and his <',oiintry. 

But if the aims of Liberalism were thus }>racth*ally realisecl 
by a judicious King, content act as the chief of an intelligent 
stair, accessilde to all classes, this temperate potentate was tlie 
less inclined to nioilify the form of government traditionally 
handed down to him. There never liad been much margin for 
despotism in Br.andenburg- Prussia. The rulers of the country 
had to rely too unconditionally ui>on the good oflices of the 
inhabitants, and the race in the perils jeopardising its existence 
had too early developed a rough and rugged temperament to 
aiford much latitude to the arbitrary whims of royalty, in a 
history which was a continued struggle for dear life, tliere was 
little room for anything except what was necessary, pr.u tical, 
and improving. Hiul the people been less endowed with the 
German capacity for hard thinking they would have degenerated 
into a mere military tribe, .'u», in fact, there was danger at one 
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time they would. However, they happily einer^^ed from the® 
sf)ldierin" era of the last century to take rank as the leaders of 
their nation in tlie anuia of intellectual as well as military 
])rogrcss. The Same necessity avhieh forced them to invent ne^v 
systems of infantry tactics, to devise the iron ramrod in 1740, 
and the needle-gun in 1840, compelled the cultivation of the 
nobler resources of the mind, and created a structure of society 
and a form of government i)eculiarly calculated to develop the 
iiulividual. Nominally absolutist, the Prussian government 
practically had long been a cretlitable arrangement for the 
})romotion of the imblic weal, by means of persons specially 
educated for the ]M‘rformance of their task, and controlled by 
the pervading common -sense and honour of a respectabli! 
national type. 

Derived from the history of the kingdom and royal family, 
and grounded upon what apjieared irrefragable reiisoning, the 
l»olitical creed of Frederick William ITl. was fully and entindy 
endorse<l by his sons. Prince William more especially a]>|)roved 
th(' ( Jonsi'rvativc leanings of his hither. A clear reasoncT from 
his youth, his intellectual idiosyncracies devidoped the ability 
to (haw correct conclusions rather than to take in new and 
enlarged views. Whenever he advt‘rted to juditics, lu*- advocati'd 
the maintenance of existing monarchical institutions as .a primaiy 
necessity of the State. His xinilinching adherence to this 
(•pinion, his refusal to discuss the possibility of a changi‘, caused 
him to be regarded as the h(»pe of the Conservatixes, the more 
so as his elder brother had a vague poetic way of looking uj)Oii 
politics which, less consistent and comprcheiisibh*, strongly 
contrasted with the delinite and .seemingly immutable opinions 
of till* firm and outspoken William. Still it xxMuild be con- 
veying a wrong im]uvssion to say that the Prince to(jk any 
]»articular interest in politics during his father’s lile. As the 
fs(*cond son, only a few years the junn»r of his elder brother, he 
did not look forward to ascending the throne, even though liis 
brother should remain childless, as he did ; and, his taste 
agiTcing with his )>rospects, he turned his attention to military 
matters, n(»t to allairs of State. The jwifext acijuaintance with 
the coinlilion and wants of the army xxhich lie acciuired in that 
])eriod of his life eventually contributed as much to iinjxirt a 
distinct character and suriias«4ing success to his reign as any 
political studies could hax’e done. 
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IlEKiN OK FrEPERICK WlIJ-lAM IV.” 

The reign of Frederick Williaift IV., tlie effler hrotlier and 
javdecessor of the deceased Emperor, lasted from 1840 to 1801. 
J)uring that time the llood-gates of Liheralism were thrctwii 
opuii. Jiy one of the most remarkable processi's in the history 
of the Oierman mind, rejnvsentative institutions were exacted 
from a Conservative King by a peojde ef|ually Conservative, 
and who had eveiy reason to be twitislietl with the genei’al 
managiMneiit of the State and the part jdayed by their most 
enlightened citizens in influencing jmldie affairs. The only 
tangil>le aim imr^ued by Taberah in insi>ting ui)on the con- 
vention of a Jlepiesentative Assembly was the reunion of the 
(Jerman States into a common whole. While a (icrnian I’arlia- 
nieiit exided, the nation had been united ; since the downfall 
of the Kepresentative A^MMiibly in 1800, the land hail been 
jiortioiied out among its Ihances, and thi‘ powm* and seinirily of 
the people gone. J5ut this Khlorado of a reunited Cei’in/iny 
ajipeared altog\*ther tiui «Hstant and too visionary a scheme to 
become tin* aim of a iiolitieal movement. Wli.it tin* jieople 
11 ally yeai*ned afliT ^\a•* to viiidicate theii Ininour by an acce-'S 
of ]irerogative. Tln*ir sehidais bad held foilh ujion the ecpiity 
of the claim, 'rin-ir ])uets ha«l advocated the Teuton’s right, to 
repr»*sentative government in flowing vi*rs(*. 

If a pidiey could have been <levi»ed e.xpres'.ly to develop this 
semi-M'iiti mental view and convert it into jiractieal resolve, it 
was the eiair^e htdd by Freileiick William IV. (Jonservative 
to bis hearl’« enre, bis very < Vui’^ervatism hMl him to reinstitute 
Provincial Estati*^ becaU'e they bad existed 200 years l>eforc ; 
while tlic identical princijde jireveiited bis bestowing nj)r)n th(*m 
more than deliberate rights, heeause tlie kings of I*ius«.i,i had 
been absolute for a century and a half. 'I’lie cmitroveiM' bom 
of this contrariety filled a ]>erio(l of nearly ten ,\eais, and, being 
enlivened by royal repriinaiids, dealt light and left, \\ounde<l 
and, by woun<ling, strengthened that very feeling of dignity 
wbicli WiLs at the bottom of the whole movement. 

At last public opinion uas so deeply excited by the ]»aiiifnl 
and intermiiiahle conflict fli/it, uheii Government lefjnired a 
heavy loan to lay down railways, they could not com ral from 
themselves the impossibility of getling it without a Parliamen- 
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tary vote, and to obtain this vote King Fred(irick William IV. ‘ 
was reliictiint'.y prevailed uim)ii to convoke the lirst United Diet 
of the Monarchy — a Die.t, that is to siiy, composed of all the 
Provincial Asscihblies — wliit^i met at Berlin on the 1 1th of 
April 1847. The Prince of Prussia, as well as one Jferr von 
Bismarck, of Sclionliausen, in the Old Mark — as yet unknown to 
him and the world — who .sat in the Diet, beheld this beginning 
of Parliamentary life with misgiving.s and aversion. 1^. i.s true 
that he ultimately yielded to the majority of his brother’s 
counsellors ; but, more practicjil than liis wjyal ^-^frero 'poHr^^ who, 
wlien oi)ening the Diet, swore that he would never allow a sheet 
of paper to come betwt'Pii the Lord God in heaven ainl his 
subjects, F*rince VV^illiam sadly fore.saw the consequences of this 
lirst Constitutional step tikeii by the King. And the‘<e con- 
sequences were not long in coming — they came, indeed, in less 
than a single year. 

Tn Prussia the revolution of 1 848 began with the enactment 
of a hom^ jkle charter. With his principles the Prince could 
not but object to the sudden surrender of the royal prerogative 
to an As.sembly elected by manhood suflrage. Yet when the 
change had been consummated by his brother, the Prince, 
seeing everything nietamorj»ho.se<l, and, possibly, di.scerning 
little difference between the United Diet and the new House 
which Uoated freely on the billowv, acquiesced in what he was 
unable to prevent. As, however, rumour attributed to him the 
order to attack the barricades, he withdrew for a while. 
Leaving Berlin in a manner strangely contrasting with his 
future position, he came to London and resided at the Prussian 
Embassy in Carlton House 'IVrrace. Baron Bunsen, in his 
private letters, bears witness to tlie calm et)mposure maintained 
by his guest during those trying days, of which the suspense 
was relieved by frequent intercimr.se with Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerstcm, and particularly with Prince 
Albert. His communion with these eminent political thinkers 
bore good fruit, and w'heu the subsidence of the w'aters of 
revolution enabled him to return to Berlin he sought to dispel 
the unpopularity which had gathered round his name by frankly 
declaring that, having regard to the spirit and neces‘'ities of the 
time, he was pn'pareil to support his royal brother in the 
Constitutional course on which he hiul been forced to embark. 

But this course consisted in an attempt to pour new wine 
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into old boltlfs. The Crown ha<l one idea of Conailtutioiialihiu 
and the country another. What the Heprosenta^'c Assembly, 
convened to concert the detiiils of a charter, aimed at was an 
amount of Parliamentary power ujiich wouhl Iffive Americanised 
the country ; what the Kinj', tlio royal family, the Cabinet, 
and the moi\5 judicious section of the peojdc insisted upon was 
to maintain a state of things in consonance w'ith the traditions 
of the pjjst, the social structure of the present, and the defensive 
necessities of a nation siirnmnded by military and ambitious 
Powers. Innumerable collisions between (h’own and National 
Assembly terminat<;d in the dissolution of the latter and the 
promnlj'atiou of a complete charter, founded on the Jielj'ian 
model, hy the Kiie^. He kept his promise by the enactment of 
a Constitution, conferring upon Parliament a share in legislation 
and taxation ; hut, all other laws remaining as they were, he 
turned his administrative omnipotence to account to restrict 
individual rights and to strengthen the liands of tlie ])olice. 

True to his principles, the Prince of Prussia ajiplaiided the 
endeavom*s of tlie King to reconcile new institutions with the 
old htandard. Ho had openly sided with the King against the 
National Assembly ; had seconded his brother’s refusal to 
iiccA'pt the German Crown on conditions which, as the King 
termed it, would make him the slave of revolution ; and had 
finally placed liimself at the head of the Prussian army d(‘H- 
patched against the Haden rebels. Hut if he ohJect(‘d to the 
•surrender of power by king and bureaucracy to a‘«semblies 
elected by manhood suflrage, the means hy which the reac- 
tionaries sought to jirohmg their sway were e^[iially disbistefnl 
to him. The jiolicc reywiCy identified with llie names of Man- 
teutfel, Wesphalen, and Hiiickeldey, did not come up to his 
itleas of legality and loyalty. It is a fact redounding to his 
honour that the Prince, who oiiposed Constitutionalism befon* 
its establishment, was so undisguised ly disgusted with the 
means taken to repress its excrescences tliat the Maiiteiiffel 
police thoiiglit it needful to watch liis steps. A box on the ear 
he conferred upon a spy attained liistorical celebrity. 

While domestic affairs were in this sorry pliglit the Crimean 
War broke out Differing from his brotlier, llie Prince of Prussia 
at once declared against the Tsar. No doubt he syiiipatliiscd 
with Nicholas, his father’s ally, his own brother-in-law, and the 
guardian of monarchical jjower on the Continent ; but the Prince 
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could not li*v vo «)iit of acrouiit that lie was a Cerman and a 
inunihor of ti/i lojuliiij' dynasty of his race. lie would not 
hrook lliti humiliation of Olmiitz iiillicteil upon his country and 
family hy the ])rdiid autocrat /»f St. Petcishurg- Olmutz wjiicli 
Jiad meant the. resuscitation of the old and retro^^rade Bund under 
the su])remacy of a je.dous Austria, as well as tlie shameful 
renunciation hy Prussia of lier role as aiipointed unifier of the 
nation — Olmutz to which oven iierhaps Frederick ^William 
would never hav(‘ gone hut for the dictatorial attitude of the 
Tsar, 'file retreat forced upon him, the treatment lie had to 
endure at the hamls of his im]KTious relative ; the death of 
Count Brandeiihurg, the Prussian negotiator, a day after the 
ahasemeut sustaiiUMl, were deeply resented by every Prussian — 
nay, hy every Cenuaii. There is reason Id hidieve that the 
Prince of Prussia advised war at all lidvs rather ilian iiocket 
these iiiMilts ; but Frederick William IV. had cast in his lot 
with the reactionary i>aitv, who, teaching him to i't*vcrence the 
Tsar as the luotector of kingship all over the world, ])reveuted 
reprisals. AVhen the cannon thundered in front of Sehastopol, 
the Prince of Prussia reminded him what had hajipmied. If, 
he urged, Russia jealously imptMled Prussia’s attaining a legiti- 
mate goal, Prussia could have no interest in shielding Ru>sia 
from western attack, 'fhe King half li.stencd to th(‘se repn*- 
sentations, and ])resscd Xiclml.i^ to desist. Failing in this lie 
adopti'd a benevolent neutrality, Tlie ]»art played hy PriK'^ia 
at the Paris Congress had nothing in it to reconcile the Prince 
to the policy pursued. 

After the J’eace of Paris King Frederick AVilli.un IV. cliargcd 
the Prince of Prussia with the coutr«»l of public husiucN'.. The 
tlelicale ]>hysical oiganisaliou of the King liitd succumbed uiulcr 
the political agitation of the time. A crowned hcl espritj nohle- 
miiided and siisci'iilihle in his every impulse, he had tlie 
mortiliealion to see Ids policy rejected by Ids people and his 
jH'ojde coerced hy Ids police. The tine being us uneudurahle*as 
the other, the myal sulfeier, uhosc life is a most inclanelioly 
ejiisode in iiuKlern history, felt Id't reasoning faculties gradually 
slip from him. Wlieii the decree autliorisiiig the Prince to act 
in the King’s behalf had heou tuice renewed without a!iy visible 
improvement in the King’s condition, the Piince on 9th October 
1858 was appointed Regent. He was iuinv entitled to act iiulc- 
peiuleiitly. From that day dates his reign, and bimultancous 
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jilniost with the comineiiceimMit of liis reif'ii w.H^tlie 
of his only son and heir, Prince Vivderick AWlliain, 1(» tlie 
Princess Royal of England — a union which has not l>eli»‘d the 
auspicious liopes witli wliich, in lit)th countries, it was hailed. 

Like an inciihus, the Manteiiflel fraternity vanished before 
the rays of thii risinj' sun. A Liberal administration was forth- 
with created. Prince Hohcnzollorn-Signiarinj'on, a south (Jermaii 
sovereijfh, who, to promote unity, abdicated in 1848 in favour 
of the Kino of Ihussia, consented to become the head of the 
Mini>trv. Jludolpii von Auers wald, an avowed Liberal, who 
had been hrou'j'ht up with the Prince Rej^eiit, was the heart and 
soul of the new (^ihinet. OtIuTs of eipial promise rallied lound 
these (hit fs. Piussia bivathed fre(*l> when, in a famous address 
to Ills new advisers the Prince R(\^ent owned to a inoderatc hut 
fiMile^s and strain'! it forward iiiheraliMU. To keep Constitutional 
jiromi^es, promolt* administrative reforms, and infuse a fn‘e 
.'jiiiit into the (Miurch, which had lately Ihmui di'.^M’aeecl by 
sla^uiation and hviiocrisv - such were tlui leadinj; items of the 
programme laid down by the new' ruler. As there were no 
Re])uhlican.s in the country. Ids emphasizin;^ divine ri^dit had 
nothin'^ in it to alarm any oin*. To hdlow up wamls by deeds, 
the adm ini"! ration was restore«l to its old standard of imjiar- 
tiality and iiitej'iily, ^J'lie petty tyranny exerei^-ed by tin* 
police towards Liheials had an end, and the law ceased to he 
interpreted by seiwile sycophants in a w'ay unintellijrihle to the 
jmhlic. The announced wdll of the Prince that truth and 
honesty should reij^m paramount wiis realiM'il. 

Soon after tlie J’liiiee Rej'eiit had an opjiort unity of uii- 
foldinj' his (lermaii a^jiirafions. On Najiolefui j^oinj' to w'ar 
with Austria in Italy, Prussia moved in the Oeimaii Diet, re- 
constructed after the ahaiidoiiment ()f her plans f(jr unity, tlial 
the Oerman armies he mobilised, ]daced under Ikt command, 
and sent to the Rhine. No sooner did the new's reach the 
Austrian camp than the KmjuTor Francis Jose]»h concluded 
])eace. Rather than witness Pru>.sia’s military supremacy in 
Germany, he j^ave up a juovincc. Rather than he saved by 
Prussia’s help he would incur lo'^s. After tips crucial t(‘st all 
hoj>e of a friendly niiderstandiiii' with Au‘'tria on the German 
rpU'stion was relimpiished at Reilin. V''et, althou^di he knew 
that Austri.i’s policy was snppoik-d by many of the minor 
soverei;;n<, the Prince, at the meeting of the German Princes 
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with Napoltion in 1860, distinctly assured his royal brethren 
that no ditferencc of opinion should ever induce him to con- 
nive at the diminution of German territory. Notwithstanding 
that this resolution was purpoSely expressed to dispel any notion 
that Prussia, having failed to agree with Austria, might settle 
with France, Louis Napoleon mistook the utterance for a mere 
/rtfow de parter. He subsequently encouraged Prussia to begin 
war with Austria because convinced that his connivance would 
have to be purchased with the coveted Rhine frontier. 

William L, King op Prussia 

King Frederick William IV. being gathered to his fathers on 
2nd January 1861, the Prince Regent became William I. In 
his firat speech from the throne he proclaimed a truth, borne 
out by impending events. “ It was not Prussia’s lot,” he said, 
“ to rejoice in the trampiil enjoyment of acquired possessions. 
Only by extreme exertion of her moral and intellectual powers, 
by the sincerity of lier leligious faith, by the union of obedience 
and liberty and the development of her military strength, could 
she hope to retain her position in the world. As fate would 
have it, the people were not etjually juM'snaded with their 
sovereign of this necessity. This difference of opinion led to a 
split, uml the m(»st serious consequences at home and abroad. 

As early as 1849 the then Prince of Prussia made public 
avowal of his opinions on milittiry aflairs. The German and 
Prussian Parliaments having proposed to convert the German 
armies into a militia, with self-elected officers, who were to 
follow civil occujiatious when not in the field, the Prince in 
that year printed an anonymous pamphlet to oppose this eccen- 
tric scheme, and the equally shrewd and convincing argu- 
ments against it which he then nsed were supplemented 
in the inaugural address of the I’rinoe Regent to the new 
Cabinet on the 8th of November 1808. The organisation of 
the Prussian army having surviveil tlic short-lived pretensions 
of the Frankfort and Berlin Parliaments, the Prince suggested 
the advisability of increasing and strengthening the professional 
character of llie troops. Prussia, as he worded it, ought to be 
strong if she wished to have a voice in the council of nations, 
and a cheap army woiihl ])rove the most expensive in the long 
run by diminishing the chances of victory. In keeping with 
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tlicse convictions the Prince in liis speech from Ufe throne on 
the 12th of January I860, declared it to be “his^lnty and his 
right’* to insist upon the amendinent of the defects lately 
apparent in the condition of the «rim\ The fiill submitted in 
the ensuing scsbIoh, besides prolonging the service in the reserve 
from two to four years, raised the peace footing from 150,000 
to 213,000 men ; increased the number of recruits^ from 40,000 
to 63,0 Oi) a year; and, to make room for a further increase, 
nearly doubled existing regiments. 

Had tlie Chaiiihcr, liad the country, formed a correct esti- 
mate of the Prince’s character and policy at the time this Bill 
was submitted, the grave conflict to which it gave rise would 
never hav(‘ arisen. In other words, liad the people foreseen 
that the I'rince — acting on the advice of the heaven-sent 
Minister who was now the soul of his policy — intended to light 
it out with Austria, and attempt a loosening of the oppressive 
tie wliicli kept Prussia weak and (lermany disunited, there 
would have been no material opposition to the military measures 
propostsl. But iKj one gave the Prince credit for cherishing 
s\ich a coinpiehcnsive scheme. Ills courage, his ^‘solution, and 
his fine sense of Inniour were sulliciently known to protect him 
Irom the suspicion of incurring another Warsaw orOlinutz; but 
his reniiiiiscence of Holy Alliance tracliti»)ns was thoiiglit to be 
too vivi<l and his conservatism too ingrained to allow him to 
settle accounts with Austria, infringe tlie sovereign rights oftlie 
minor dyiuisties, and seek the alliance of the Liberal party 
throughout the Fatherland. The conclusion drawn from these 
premisses was that the Prince llegeut, a thorough-going soldier, 
was anxious to augnnuit the army, not because tliere was any 
immediate anticipation of turning it to account, but to gratify 
liis personal taste for tall grenadiers and model battalions in- 
herited from the father of Frederick the Great. Parliament 
after Parliament therefore declined to minister to what to them 
appeared a royal hobby, not a political necessity, and successive 
dissolutions only resulted in adding to the numbers of the. 
Opposition. 

But this Opposition was broken, or at least baffled, by th(3 
Opportune appearance on the same of Herr von Bismarck, wlio, 
having sat as an angry and uncompromising foe of popular 
claims in the successive Parliaments of the Revolutionary era, 
having nccpiired a consummate aci|uaintance w'ith Geruian 
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])0litic8 us jikueinhcr of tlio rcffulvuiiised Diet at Frankfovt, and 
having' valuable diplomatic experiimce at St Petersburg 

and Paris, was now discerned by King William to be the only 
man wim coiilil pilot him# tbrough the storms that were 
beginning to rage round the ship of State. No sooner was 
Bismarck at the helm of affairs than he began to arrange his 
cards by eonciliat ing Ilnssia wilb the olfer of substantial help in 
sujipressing the Polish insurreetion. Cireat was the uiijtopularity'^ 
immrred by both liim ami his master from this miduuderstood 
and inisrc])resenled act, but it was nothing to the obloipiy which 
their efforts to dragrmn Parliament to their wills drew down 
upon their names. 'Pho reasoning employed to make good their 
case was as simple as it was niie\j)eeted. The Budget, they 
alleged, had eointitutioiially to be pa^sed^ by both Houfics. 
No'v, the House <if Lords having rejected the Budget voted hy 
the Lower House, on the ground of the curtailment of the 
military esiimates hy the Cominoiis, no Budget was legally 
there. What was (loverument to do in this predicament ? The 
twM) Houses having f.iiled to su])ply the financial law provided 
in the charier, the only remedy left for (Jovernmeiit was to be 
guideil by their own lights pending the establishment of a 
belter underslaridiiig betw'een Lords and Commons. ICxceptiiig 
a lew' (.\)nservatives, tin*, novel reading of the charter was 
rejecled liy the Avhole country. Tin* Crown Piince himself, at 
a later slagi* of the struggle, declared against the advice given 
the (h’own by the interpivting Ministers as being 'detrimental to 
the chances of bis succession, and for a time had to dw’cll under 
a cloud of royal displeasure. 

The tlisiiiay of the people was great indeed when the pro- 
ceedings of Herr YOU Bismarck, iliscounti*nanced hy the l^ow’er 
(V)urts, were approved by the supreme tribunal, packed fot the 
])urpo<e. After this the (loverument found it comparatively 
easy to enforce tlieir will. For a pi'riod of four years the 
administration of the country was carried on Avithout a pro- 
]>erly-voted Biulget. The slight pressure felt hy the individual, 
the dread of retributive measure'^, and the fear of shaking a 
political fabric erected amid the storms of pri*eediiig centuries, 
combined to restrict the opposition of the people to passive 
resistaiiee ; but many would not pay the taxes until an execu- 
tion was in their liou.-'O, and the feeling that something por- 
tentous had hapj)eiie<l was ovex'w helming. Not even w’hen 
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Austria made a faint atfeiiipt to protit hy the unpopularity ol‘ 
the Hohenzollom and unite (Jcrmany under tli/ llapshur^ 
would the Prussian Parliament give in to the Oown. Nor had 
the Danish ‘War and the ac(piisi|ioii of Schftswig-IIolstein, 
soothing as it was to the feelings of the people, power to induce 
the 8^b^u8slon of the refractory deputies. The war with 
Austria in 1866 about the division of the spoil, pi)pular as it 
might havi been under a Lilniial Cabinet, was likewi.se oppostKl 
because llisms^ek guided tlie lielin. It Wii.s held to he dangerous 
to fight Austria wher the minor Sovereigns, owing to the‘ tem- 
porary Unpopularity of Ilohenzollern, were unable to make 
coniiuon cause -with the Kai.ser. It was fe:i»’ed that Ilisinarek 
might be driven to ask for the help of France, and pay for it 
t<x», were he -beaten Jiy Austria It was, at any ivite, clear that 
Napolgon III.count«M upon soiin‘ such (‘ontingency when .stimulat- 
ing Bismarck to war ; and thoiigli nobody accused King William 
of asiiiring to aggrandise Prussia at the risk of seeing (lermany 
divided between him.self, Austria, and France, .still such a result 
seemed possible. 

The overthrow of the Austrian army ainl State in a single 
week having removed this peril, an<l ]>aved the way for (lermau 
unity/ all previous misunderstandings weie etfaced in joy at 
tliis stupeiKlons event. The I’russian Parliaimnit passe<l a vote, 
of indemnity for military expen.ses. The new North (lerinaii 
Parliament congratulated King William as tlie benefactor of bis 
race ; and the Sovereign, who had been mistak(;u for a disciplin- 
arian by some and an autocrat by others, stood revealed as a 
deej) politician and a skilful general. II is noble ])ride in pre- 
ferring the chance of another war to paying blaekmail to 
Napoleon III. served to enhance lii.s renown among his people 
and the nations of the world, 

Tuk AVar with Franck 

Tlie Peace of Prague had scarcely lieen signed when it 
became clear to all men, and to none clearer tlhan to King 
AVilliam and his counsellors, that a war with France was only a 
question of time. As early as the winter of 1868-09 Count 
Moltke elaborated a complete .scheme of action for the contin- 
gency of a defensive invasion of France, and it was hy following 
this scheme in all its details that the German army were enabled 
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to achieveYtliosc marvellons victories which justly won for the 
stra^jsgist Aio planned them a lofty and lastin',^ niche in the 
temple of milifary fame. The King of Prussia was told hy his 
most far-seeing advisers tliat Germany would never become 
perfectly regenerated until it endured the final birth-throe of a 
struggle with France, and yet the pacific King, as far as he liirn- 
.‘'Clf was concerned, did his bc&t to avoid a rupture with 
Nai)olcon. A rupture had seemed inevitable whcSi, in pur- 
suance of his “ policy of compensation,” Napoleon, immediately 
after the war of 18G6, demanded Mayenre and the Kliine 
frontier of 1814, a demand of which the refusal was followed 
by his concoction of secret tieaty designs on Belgium, and again 
when, balked in all Ids other .schemes of bloodles.s compiest at 
th(‘ expense of Prussia, he vainly cast about to get hold of 
Luxemburg. Shortly after the settlement of the Luxemburg 
dispute King AVilliain, in comjiauy with the Tsar, re 2 )aired 
to Paris during (he great Kxhibition ; but the visit served 
to enlighten 11 is Majesty, or at least Bismarck and Moltke, 
who went >\ith him, as to the true feelings of France towards 
Prus.^ia. 

Louis Najuileon, and with him the greater )>art of the French 
nation, beheld with a very jealous eye the strong and solid 
Ninth German (\)nfederation succeed to the looMi and in- 
harmonious system of the old Bund ; hut the masterly di]domacv 
of Bismarck hail kejit him inactive during the Seven Wcek.s’ 
War ; he, lost his opiiortunity, and it ne\cr leturiied. Yet the 
.share he look in the peaee negotiations showed that he still 
clung to the traditionary belief of Ids countrymen that it >vas 
their 2 n*ivilcge to interfere in Geriiiaii affairs and profit by all 
(jiicrt’Iks (rAllcrnand, Thu.'' it was that to French initiative was 
due, among others, that article in tire Treaty of Prague wddeh 
stijuilateil that the South Geniiau States should eoiitiiiue to 
maiiilaiu “an iiiternalional and indepeiuleiit position” — a 
stipulation which was nothing but a Gallic command of “ Tlius 
far may you go in your clforhs after unity, but no further. ’ 

AVliJit, then, was the siiriirise of the French nation to learn 
'during the discussion of the Luxemburg riucstion, which 
threatened to preeijntate the inevitable war, that e\en before the 
'Preaty of Prague, containing the above stipulation, was signed, 
the King of Prussia had concluded a defensive and olVensive 
alliance w itli each of the South German States ! The publica- 
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tioli of this sifjnificant fact did not fail to lay KiiU* Willj^jiu s 
MinistiTs open to the cdiargc of duplicity ; hut it at least had 
the elfoct of disposing Napoleon to settle tifc^ Luxeiuhurg 
di^juite without an apjieal to arms. So for the next three years 
the Prussian (loveniment could devote itself to the ’ tuhk of 
a‘'‘«inulating the conquered sovereignties of Hanover and lleshe- 
Nassau, an<l encouraging the organising labours of the North 
(loriiian Pifrliaioent. Already one from a military and com- 
mereial ((histoms Parliament) point of view, how was (jermany 
t<i hc<M»nie jxditieally united / 1 low were the States south of 

the Main to he united to those north of it, thus jiroducing the 
‘‘ < lirvfarhUind ” of the ric ]ioet 'i 'I'he Kmperor Napoleon 

again kindly came to the ai<l of the statesmen at Perlin, uhose 
thoughts lor four years had been \ainly occuj»ied with the 
solution of this political problem. 

Oil the 30tli ol Jum* 1S70 M Ollivier declared in the 
Corps li/gishitif tliat the ]»eaee of Europe was in'ver more 
.is.*»urid, and before the end of the next month the colossal armies 
of Frame an<l (Jermany stood confronting each other in balth* 
ariMN on the banks of the Jlhine. AVliat ha<l ’wrought such a 
sudden and marvi lhuis ehaiige What was the nature of this 
tiMiitic holt out of tlie blue i Its ostensible character, at least, 
was plain enough, and to the philosophic historian the causes 
of a war are far more iiitere«vting than it-, course. The throne 
of Sjijiin wa-> vacant, and the s<ej>tre of Charhvs X. had been 
oHond to a reimde ami (’atholie kiiwinaii of the King of 
PiUssia. At this tin; French nation proles-sisl to lake abiriii, 
and it> alarm w.is marked by that overstrung intensity which 
not uufreijueiitly characterises the feelings of that sensitive ami 
excitible jKMiple. That, if a Ilohen/ollerii Prince — mm h more 
iieaily lelatcd to the ruling families of Frame* and Portugal — 
ruled at Madrid, France would run the risk of being over- 
sluubiwed by the wings of the Prussian eagle, was, perhajis, 
nalural for hasty Frenchmen to believe ; and, if they believed 
it, there was no reason why they should be refused the, 
advantage of a doctrine wdiich Ennqie had rcjieatedly approved. 
Ihit they also jumjied to the conclmsion that Prince Locqiold 
ha»l bc*en put forwanl by Pru.ssia of set and deliberati* purjm^e 
to insult France, and precipitate that war w'hich each nation 
believed the other to be meditating. 

The truth is that the French peo^jh*, more, no doubt, than 
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their Emi)^or, had long been looking for sonic cause of quarrel 
with Prussia, however flimsy, and in that perennial source of 
strife, the Sjwmish Succession, they found it. Before the 
battle of Koniggnitz France had been unchallenged Queen of 
the Continent ; but now a united Germany threatened to usurp 
her long unquestioned sway, and she was determined to try 
conclusions with the parvenu rival of her fame and power. 
The fierce struggle that ensued had a most complicated origin, 
but it may be described as the resultant of two iieiirly equal 
forces emanating from the Tuileries and the Vatican. In the 
Vatican the rapid growth of an enlightened Germany under a 
Protestant ruler had been watched with equal aversion and 
dread, and the occupant of St. Peter’s Chair, ivhose tottering 
throne was pro]jped by French bayonets, naturally beheld in 
Catholic France his surest ally against a power whose victories 
in science and leaining, in peace and in war, had given a rude 
disintegrating shock to the fabric of his own temporal, if not 
spiritual, sway. Quick to discern the signs of the times, the 
Jesuits devised an Glcumenical Council as a last desperate 
means of staving off their evil day, and it was by no mere 
chance that war against Prussia by France and the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility — that is, w’ar against the human mind 
by Home — were simultaneously declared. 

We have thus hinted at the real, if occult, causes of the 
huge cataclysm which threw doivn one Empire and built up 
another. The tragedy was i»reluded by one of the most 
dramatic inri<lent8 in the annals of diplomacy — the meeting 
of King William and (knint Benedetti at Ems in the warm 
July days of 1870. The candidature of Prince Leopold for 
the throne of Spain is still wrapped in a cerbiin amount of 
mystery ; and it may jdausibly be argued that Bismarck, who 
saw further than his royal master, recognised in the Prince’s 
voluntary acce])tance of the protl’ered crow’n an unexpected 
means of pTOinoting his policy wdiich it was not in his interest 
to discard. But it is quite certain, at least, that King William 
himself was guiltless of a design to provoke France, or to 
compass her detriment by placing “ a Prince of his house on 
the throne of Charles V.” Hi.s Majesty innocently believed 
that the close i-elationship of Prince Looixjld with the Bonaparte 
family — closer than wdth his ow’n — would reconcile Napoleon 
to the llohenzollern candidature, and for the rest he allow'ed 
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his youn^ kinsman to act as he had a mind. was not 
entitled, he said, to forbid the Prince from accepting the 
Spanish crown ; and for the same reason he could not and 
vrould not order him, in compliam^ with the ft*ench demand, 
to renounce it In view of the excitement raging in France 
ho would approve the step if the Prince receded, but the 
initiative must come from the royal candidate himself. Acting, 
it is kno^^n, on the secret suggestion of the ]»acific King, 
Prince Leopold did withdraw ; and had the French been wise 
they would have contented themselves with this diplomatic 
victory. But their fighting blood wjis up with the suspicion 
that they had been made the objects of an unscrupulous intrigue 
oil the part of Prussia, and tht‘y demanded a guarantee against 
its future repetition. To this King William could only reply 
by a dignified refusal to discuss such a humiliating request, 
and the immediate result was the greatest and most momentous 
war of modern times. 

Thesi* were stupendous and exciting days. The insult 
oll’ered to King William filled every German with patriotic 
rage, and the whole nation was thrilled with a dee]> and fierce 
coiit(‘iit to think tliat the hour of linal reckoning with its 
luavdibiry foe ha<l at last come. Not a mere dyiuistic dispute, 
hut a great and long-standing quarn*! between two peoples, 
was about to be settled by mortal combat In France itself, 
to use the words of ^I. Beiiedetti, the declaration of war was 
received with “ transports of entbusiasm,’^ and Paris burst into 
freii/ied shouts of “To the Rhine, to Berlin I ” But, cruel 
irony of fate, the Rhine remained uncrossed by a single French 
soldier. Gown swoojied the liosts f)f the united Fatherland 
upon tlie ill-prepared legions of the Empire, and almost sooner 
than tlie bewildcre<l world could take in the separate scenes of 
the un]>aralleled drama, the finest armies of warlike France 
had been crumpled up and scattered to the winds, her most 
formidable fortresses ha<l been disposed of, her Emperor, at the 
j.ead of more than 100,000 men, had been captured and sent 
to Germany, and her capital lay stretched a suppliant at the 
feet of her conquerors in irresistible gyves of engirdling fire 
and steeL Never liad the world seen anything like it. Placing 
himself, with his seventy -three suinniers on his brow, at the 
head of the united German armies — for the Southern States, 
though not yet politically one with the North, had hastencil 
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to place Vieir troops under His JMajesty^s command — King 
William agliin sallied forth against the foe in front of wIkjiii, 
as a lad of seventeen, he had first won his spurs. He shirked 
not the ffitigftes and dangers of the campaign ; just as in 
Bohemia he had coolly exposed himself in the very forefront 
of the fray, he was frequently under fire in the most sanguin- 
ary battles, and his presence never failed to inspire his troops 
with an enthusiasm which nothing could resist. ^Thus they 
hore him on from victory unto victory, from Mars-la-Tour to 
Gravelotte, Sedan, and Paris. 

G KItMAN Km pk ItOIl 

Finally, on the 18th of January 1871, the anniver^^arv of 
r.lie day on wliich King William’s ancestor Frederick, the liiht 
King of Prussia, had crowned himself at Konigsherg, 170 
years before, the coinpieror of France was acclaimed (ierman 
Emperor by the Sovereigns of Germany and the chiefs of the 
army assembled in the Hall of Mirrors at Verhailles. His 
bi-other and predecessor on the throne had refused the Imperial 
dignity because olVered him by the Revolution and the 
rejiresemtatives of the pt‘opl(*, whose sovereignty he was tlius 
asked to acknowledge ; but no such scsnqde could weigli with 
William L, who now returned to Geimiany an Kmperor-King, 
wearing the crown of Bjirbaro^si and of Gharlemagne, sparkling 
with the recompiered gems of Alsace-Lorraine. The national 
aspirations of so many jears Innl at last been reali'^ed ; the 
policy of blood and mm, to which his Chancellor had managed 
to convert him, had done what tine speeches and pa])er 
constitutions had failed to do ; and, from being a mere 
geographical expression, slighted and ignored by the, rest of 
Kurope, Germany now became one of the stablest and most 
formidable States, one of the most pregnant facts of modern 
times. The instrument wherewith this political editice was 
(‘reeled was the German army, xvhich may well he called the 
most perfect organisation of the kind that ever exisU'd, and its 
creation was mainly the work of the Emperor William. To 
have fashioned the tool which achieved such a task was in 
itself no slight merit, and the Emperor, xvith native modesty, 
never claimed to liave done very much more. “You,” said 
II is Majesty in toasting the army after Sedan, “Yon, War 
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Minister von Roon, have sharpened our sword ; yo/, (loneral 
von Moltke, have wielded it ; and you, Count von Risinarek, 
by your inanaj^ement of our policy, have brought Russia to her 
present height of glory.” 

Tjie Struggle with Rome 

Not lon^ pcrmittefl to rest upon his laurels, the conciucror 
in three campaigns only returned from France to find that he 
had a more desperate foe to fight than cither the Danes, the 
A\i>trian'«, or the French. The \vcapons of these enemies had 
been balls an<l bayonets, but William the Victorious, as his 
fond subjects began to call him, was now confronted with a 
host of adversaries arnu'd witli “ txiiibblos quick and pa])cr 
bullets of the brain/’ The Pope and the Jesuits had virtually 
de<'lariMl war against the new German Emi>ire. Refore leaving 
Versailles the hanperor had been waited upon by a Catholic 
jleputation from Prussia, who vainly prayed him to use his 
new- u on might in restoring the tem))oral power of the Pope, 
and the answer to Jtis Majesty’s refuwil was the appearance in 
the Imperial Parliament of an entirely new faction, that 
<if tlie Ceiitni or (Clericals, whose watchword was negation, 
^\llnse banner was blazoned with the ancient war-cry of the 
Guelplis, and to whom the Declaration of Infallibility was a 
innch more binding document than tlie new German Consti- 
tution. 

Tlie struggle that now broke out between Cburcli and State 
was not ne,w. It was as old, as Bismarck said, as Agamemnon 
and the siege of Troy, It was nothing hut the old contest for 
power between the Pope and the Kmp»‘ror whicli liad raged all 
llirongh the ^liddle Ages, dividing and deluging Germany with 
blood. It was the question whetlier in the civil mpem there 
should continue to exist an ecclesiastical imjieHum ; in fact, it 
was the question lietween Society and the Syllabus. At first 
ihe attitude of King William was a purely defensive one. 
True to the priuci])les of religious tolerance which have ever 
been the boast of his family, he did not object to the iiewly- 
j»ropounded tenets of tlie Vatican being taught to the Catliolio 
youth of Pru.s.sia, although these tenets were held to clash with 
the duties of civil allegiance. All he did was to protect from 
material harm (arising from ecclesiastical penalties) such his 
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subjects a\l servants as, from scruples of conscience, refused to 
teach and pjjfiach them. 

Above all things the late Emperor was an unaggressive man. 
He, more thaif most miliUvy monarchs, ever acted on the sage 
advice of Polonius to bis son about “ entrance to a quarrel,” 
and especially so in his cjuarrel with the Pope. For he knew 
that to enter into a conflict with Pius the Ninth was to incur 
the risk of alienating the loyalty of about a thinl of his own 
subjects ; and this might have very serious consequences at a 
time when the young empire was exposed to peril no less from 
jealous foes without than explosive forces within. 

Jiiit, in addition to being a pacific monarch, the Emperor 
was an exceedingly pious one. Before engfiging on a struggle 
a oatranre with a spiritual ])otentato, King William must have 
had i)olitical ]»rovocation of no ordinary kind, and that a snfli- 
cient casus WUi did exist wfts convincingly shown him by the 
man who had made him ruler of a united and an enlightened 
(lermany, and was firmly resolved that no alien and obscur- 
antist usu!*i)(*r should ever share his Imperial master’s sway. As 
usual, therefore, the Emperor -King sent his foremost fighting 
man into the lists, an<l looked approvingly on while the latter 
rained showers of resounding blows on his Pai)al antagonist, who, 
however, showed marvellous ])ow’ers of resistance and tenacity. 

It was no doubt (piite natural for the Emperor to believe 
that tin* jM)licy ot blood and iron which had unified Germany 
would also ])revail against its Jesuit foes and ill-wdshers ; but, 
had he bei-ii less of a soldier, and therefore less familiar with 
the idea of force as the ultimate arbiter of disjmtes, he would 
probably have viewed with more misgiving the masterful menus 
proposeil by his (Miancellor to combat the encroachments of a 
riiurch whose s])iritual sway hits been rather increased than 
otherwise by the destruction of its temporal power. But wdth 
Dr. Falk to draft his rejiressive measures, and Prince Bismarck 
to chnnipion them, and willing majorities both in the Prussian 
and Inqierial Paiiianu‘nt to pitss them, and the j)ul)lic applause 
of enlightened Protestant countries like England and America 
to encourage him, he never doubted that the path of combat he 
had chosen was the right one. 

The publication of a correspondence betw'cen the Pope and 
the Emperor added immensely to the popularity of the latter, 
if that, indeed, could be said of a Sovereign wdio was already 
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the idol of Ilia people. There was only one Voice which 
maligned him, and that was the voice of the infuriated Pope. 
But even the Catholic world was pained to se| their siiiritual 
chief, who claimed the virtues ofii infallible wisdom, so utterly 
incapable of controlling his own bad temper. Ilia allocutions 
and his encyclicals were disfigured by the most abusive language 
towards the beau of the (Jerman Empire, whose ambassador 
designatedie refuaeil to receive ; and at last the measure of his 
I)ei>onal insults grew so full that the Emperor was compelled to 
withdraw his repr<*sentative at the Curia and break oil' further 
intercourse with a potentate who had gone the length of declar- 
ing certain Prus'^ian statutes to be null and void, and dc- 
mmneed their sovereign executor as the “ rahid patron of force 
and fraud.” 

Whenever Home thundered forth its anathemas and its 
insults, the Emperor- King quietly n-plied by acts ami laws. 
At iirst these wei-c of a jmrely defensive character ; hut it was 
soon fouinl that the safety and Mij»remaey of the civil power 
could only he ensured by carrying the war into the camp of the 
enemy. Within six Nears, or from 1872-78, a formidable 
list of measure'*, generally kuow'ii as thi* I'alk or Alay Laws, 
were ena<'ted uganist the (\itholic Church. Limits w'ere im- 
posed on the ln‘ed«»m »if pulpit speech ; the Jesuits were 
haiiislied fnuu the Kiii])ire, ami all oilier religious and non- 
Samaritan onlers hiokeii up ; the talucation of the national 
youth and of tlie (’'atliolic clergy was jdai'cd entirely under the 
supervision of the State ; civil iiiarriage W'as made compulsory ; 
Ftriiigeut lorms were devi'se.d for testing the civil allegiance of 
the clei-gy before tlieir ajipoinfmeiit ; ami, to crown all, heavy 
penalties in the shajie of tine.<«, imprisonment, and hunislimeiit 
w'cre eiiactcil against the transgressors of any of these law's. 
To a man tlie Prussian bisliops, wlio at Rome had opposed tlie 
doctrine of Infallibility, but had soon afterwards gone over hag 
and baggage to the Pajial camp, now encouraged their clergy 
and flocks to resist these law's, taking refuge themselves in an 
attitude of non inmuvnis and pa.‘'sive resistance. The conse- 
quence was that most of them w'ere soon either living in exile. 
«)!’ in I'rus.sian gaols, while hundreds of parishes were left 
without priest". The May Law’s were administered w'ith relent- 
less severity ; Catholic society became disorganised, and sent uj) 
a wail of oppression ; but still the stubborn folly of the Po])e 
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was met hji the dignified firmness of the Emperor, whose Chan- 
cellor had vowed that his master, unlike his medijeval prede- 
cessor Henry IV., “ would never go to C^anohsa.” 

And yet as^timo went the Emperor himself was the first 
to admit that the heat of the Knltiirkampf had engendered 
laws which were not permanently necessary to secure proper 
relations between Church and State ; that blows had been given 
to wound as well as to disarm. One main obstacle^ as it was 
thought, to the conclusion of p(*aee was removed in the spring 
of 1878 by the death of Pius IX.; but Loo XIII. cheated the 
promise of his accession to the throne of St. Peter, and proved 
to be no less obstinate a stickler for the divine right of Popes 
than his infallible predecessor. 

Hopeful negotiations between Bismarck and various agents 
of the Vatican ended in smoke ; but yet the Emperor was 
determined to show his Catholic subjects that, if their griev- 
ances continued unabated, their spiritual and not their secular 
sov(*n‘ign wouhl bo to blame for it. And his method was as 
efiective as it was safe and ingenious. His Government would 
not oxmsent to repeal any essential principle of the ^lay Laws, 
but managed to procure from Parliament power to administer 
some (»f Iheiu at discretion. 1 le even went a step further on 
tlie path of compromise, and reaccredited a Prussian repre- 
sentative at the Vatican ; but though the exigencies of i)arty 
warfare, as well as an honest desire to restore conteiitnnmt to 
his (Catholic subjects had induced the Emperor- King to make 
am]>Ie use of the discretionary and full dispensing powers 
conferred upon him by the Prussian Diet, the importunate cry 
of the (dericals was still for more. Xot merely relaxation, but 
n‘\ ision and repeal of the May Laws would only content them ; 
and within the last few years they have gained many of the 
concessions for which they so stubhornly strove. Their bishops 
have been reinstated, some of their religions Orders have been 
allowed to return, the Church has reac»[uired some of its ijre- 
vious power over the training of its miiii>ters, ami, in fiict, the 
.May Laws are imw little more than the ghosts of their original 
selves. Session after session saw some of their most stringent 
enactments go by tlie Board, the Emper(U’’s Government com- 
placently contenting itself with the avowal that, after all, it still 
a'etaineil sullicient ]>ower to .secure the State from unlawful 
eperoachments hy the Church. 
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The truth is, the EiiijK'roi* .aiul his {ulviscrs had oiittTctl into 
a stnij^gle witli a power of wliich they underrated he resources 
— a power which proved to he all the more fonuidablo as its 
forces 'were iinpal})iil)le, and, in i^laiii langua^:^, they got the 
worst of it. In the Imperial rarliament tlie patience of the 
tJovernment had been utterly worn out by the dogged opposition 
of the Clericals, ind Prince Bismarck began to see that the 
friendhhi]]^ of the Pope was at least equal to the alliance of 
a groat PoAver — a friendship Avith Avhich Oeiniany could not 
allbrd to dispense. The political necessities of the Chancellor 
thus agreeing Avith the iiersonal inclinations of the Emperor — 
Avho vowed that he couhl not die happy unless he made his 
j)eace aa ith Borne — the process of reconciliation Avas carried on 
AA'ith all the peisi-teiice and thoroughness AA'hich ever char- 
acliM'iMMl the co-operative doings of master and man, and the 
AAorld Avas startled Avith the transformation effects tliat Avero 
thus produced. It Avmidered to hear of the CroAAUi Prince 
being ch)>ete<l Avitli the captive of tlie Vatican, to see tlie Pojie 
])osing as the d(*ej»ly r(‘\eied ami tru'^ted arbiter betAAeeii 
Cermany and Spain in the matter of their dis]mte about the 
C.iroliiie Islands, and to see a •special envoy fnuu Leo XIII. 
journey to lierliu on the ocea^ion of the Emperor’s ninetiidli 
biitliday, with tlie uarm personal congratulations of His Holi- 
ness ; to beh<ild His Holiness enjoining upon the faithful in 
(leniiany to v’ote for the Aimy Law, which was to secure the 
Kiii])ire from the revengeful Ereiuh ; to witness llic iron 
Chancellor and the Head of the Church exchanging their 
portraits with etfusiv’e asMiiancos of mutual admiration ; and 
to road of tlie Protestant K.ii^i'r sending to tlie Po]n* *)f Borne 
a costly and magnificent mitre in recognititiii of the latter’s 
jubilee. 

The-e AV'ere results for which those who had ap[)lauded the 
Chancellor’s a’ow that he “w’ouhl newr go to (’aiiossa, either 
in bo«ly or in sjiirit,” w'cn' not ]>re]»ared ; and there were many 
who lamented that AVilliam I. .should thus, after all, have been 
made to demean himself by what looked like a cautious imitation 
of the penitential iiilgriniage of JI«*nry IV. But tin*. Emperor’s 
conscience itself was clivir on this score, and he died in the 
tirm conviction that, in rejjealiiig and mollifying the May 
Law's as he did, he hut p<*i formed an af t of cleiiiency and 
justice to his Catholie suhject> without impairing thos<* principle# 
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which umlerlie the emancipation of the nation from Papal 
condominium^ aiv\ priestly rule. 

The EiiniiE and the Socialists 

A favourite Oleiical argument in terrorem has always been 
that the Kiilturkampf, by temporarily depriving large numbers 
of the population of the blessings of religious ininistcation, has 
contributed to the spread of infidelity and social democracy, 
with all their accompanying ills, l^c that as it may, the 
legislative era of the Kulturlcampf was scarcely over when the 
attention of the nation was directed in the most alarming 
manner to tin; rapid strides which Social Democracy had been 
taking since the foundation of the Em])ire. 

On Saturday, 11th May 1878, as the Emperor, accompanied 
by his daughter the Grand Duchess of Baden, was driving along 
the hinden Avenue, he was twice fired at by a young man, 
almost at the very spot where, twelve years before, Bliml had 
levelled his revolver at the breast of Bismarck. The assassin, 
who happily missed his aim, was found to be a journeyman 
tinsmith from Leipsic, Iltiedel by name, wdiose thoroughly 
wicked and depraved character was in itself aullicient to account 
for his crime. But what gave it a grave ])olitical significance 
was the fact that this worthless character of his had served as 
a fertile soil to the seeds of those misunderstood ju’inciples of 
Bassalle and Alarx which w^ere beginning to be so popular 
among the working classes of Germany. Iloedel was a lo>v, 
brainless miscr(*ant, as incapabh* of com[»rehending the ciirrmit 
jargon about labour and cajjital as Kullniaii was of under- 
standing the real issues between the Poiie and the Emperor ; 
but it is, neverlheless, as certain that Iloedel wa.s as much the 
])roduct of Social -Democratic agitation as that Kullnian W’as 
the outcome of Jesuit spite and Ultramontane fury. And this 
was what gave his crime its serious aspect This was the 
third attempt that had lK*en made on the life of the Emperor- 
’King — once near JMayence, w hen, as Prince of Prussia, he had 
been sent to suiijuess the Bevolution in Baden ; the second 
time at Baden- Batten by the fanatical student Becker ; and now 
there was great joy in the Fatherland w’hen it became knoivn 
that the beloved monarch had remained unscathed by HoedeFs 
bullets. But joy soon gave W'ay to seriousness, and how to 
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deal with the movement which had ]»rodiiccd one assassin and 
might he training a hundred more was now the cj^icstion which 
occupied the public mind. ^ • 

The danger was undoubted. Between 1871 and 1877 the 
number of Social-Democratic voters had risen from three to 
nine per cent* and the tone of their Press after the attempt on 
the Emperor became savagely defiant. His Majesty himself, 
who had ^ lively recollection of the troubles of 1848, believed 
that the revolutionary element in his dominions was beginning 
to regain the upper hand. What was to be done ? Within a 
week after Hocdel had fired his pistol a Bill for coping with 
the dangers of Social Democracy had been laid before Parlia- 
ment. The measure was a most serious encroachment on the 
liberty of the person and of the Press ; but it soon appeared, 
in spite of the general roar of execration which greeted IlocdeVs 
crime, that it had no chance of becoming law. It was not to 
be expected that the Clericals, who were groaning under re- 
pressive. decrees themselves, would stultify theii* impassioned 
speeches about human free«U>m by helping to shackle a portion 
of their fellow-subjects, however bad or dangerous. To the 
Progressists, on the other hand, as the stiff-necked champions 
of political <loctrinairism, it was vain to look for aid ; while 
the National Liberals found it equally irreconcilable with their 
convictions to comply with the demands of the (lovernment. 
The Bill was ably sujiported by the Clonservatives, and by none 
more so than by Count Moltke, who, with the emjdiasis of a 
soldier, argued that the enemy must be engaged and beaten 
before he had time to do further harm. Jhit in vain. On 
24th May the measure was rejected by a majority of nearly 
200 votes, and on the same day Parliament was prorogued. 

The result was a bitter diwippointmeiit to the Emperor, 
and presently there occurred something to depress his spirits 
still further. A week after the rejection of the Socialist Bill, , 
the “Konig Wilhelm” and the “Grosser Kurfurst,” two of 
the finest ironclads in the infant navy of the Emjure, were 
steaming down the Channel, when by some awkwaiil manceuvre^ 
they came into collision off Folkestone, and the hitter vessel* 
was sunk, with its crew of nearly 300 officers and men. The 
Emperor took the disaster very much to heart. To his pious 
mind the hand of God seemed to l)e heavy on Germany, and 
he passed a couple of sleepless nights. One day, while suffering 
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Iroin the coiiihinod iinjircs'tioii ]>ro(luc<*il by tliis great naval 
calamity andfby the rejection of a measure which he ch'emed 
CHseiitial to the^"afety of his person and the stability of (lovern- 
inent, he drove out alone. *Tt was Sunday, the 2nd of June, 
and the KmpcTor’s carriage had proceeded about half-way dow'u 
the Linden Avenue towards the Brandenburg (rate, when he 
Wfw twice fired at in rai)id succes'-ion by soriui marksman, wlio 
aime<l at his victim from a window ovi*rhead. Tliis^ time the 
double shower of buckshot took effect, and, streaming with 
bloo<l from neck and shoulder, the Emperor was driven home. 
On the assassin being at last scizc<l — which he only was after, 
with a I’evolver in reserve, lu* had inflicted a cruel wound on 
one of liis assailants and lodged a bullet, that afterwards proved 
fatal, in his own head — ^lie turned out to be a T)r. Nobiling, 
aged about thirty, fnjin the province of Pos(mi. 

If thi‘re was any doubt as to iroedel’s ])ast, there could be 
none about the antecedents of Dr. Nobiling. Of middle-class 
parentage, he had enjoyed an academic education, and when 
at the University had alri‘ady been known as the “ Petroleiir ” 
and the Communist.” lie had attended tlie meetings of Social 
Democrats, he had studied their writings, and m the year 
])receding the commission of his crime he had visited Paris, 
London, Switzerland, and Vienna, in order to establish a 
connection with the head centres of revolution. Like many 
of liis countrymen, he was a despairing material iM; of the ex- 
tremist type; yet he was alllicted with what the (Jernians 
called Crosiiniwahn, or a consuming mania for being thought 
great. 

The nows of this sceond outrage ihiw like lightning all over 
Berlin, all over Germanv, all (*ver the world, and stunned like 
an electric shock. What wa^* Immaiiity coming to ? The 
Press of Eiini])e burst into one nnanimous cry of liorr(»r and 
execration, and again from every <pmrtiT a tlood of genuine 
sympathy came jH)iiring into Berlin. ^ The Crown Prince, wlio, 
with his consort, was on a visit to London — where, hy the 
way, he had been the object of .aii insulting demonstration on 
the part of some German Sociali'^t-^ -hurried home, and was 
at once entrusted with the reins of power ])einling the recovery 
of his stricken lather. About fliirty pel lots of buck and swan 
sliot, not all of wliicli conhl he extracted, had penetrated the* 
Emperor’s face, head, neck, hack, and shoulders. Prince 
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Hi'Jiiiarck liiin.H-lt’ wji> coiifmecl to his hcil at one of his country 
seats, hut on hearinj' how His Majesty had heeii #truck down 
he started up, f(»rgotfiil of his own ailments, ii|^d hastened to 
the side of liis Sovereign, llis heart was strongly moved 
uithin him, he afterwaitls confessed, to see liis beloved master 
lying in his blood, and he “vowed a silent vow to de\ote 
himself to his service, and think no more of resignation, what- 
ever befell,® till death should them part.” 

llisnuirck enti‘u*d on this new lease of service W'ith character- 
istic eneigy. 'J’he Iteichstag was once dissolved. It was 
doubtful whether a l^arliament which had already refused to 
ensure the internal safi‘ty of the nation at the })remium of a 
little of its 2 »er.*-onal liberty would now, even under the intlu- 
ence of the honor ])roduced by Dr. Nobiling’s crime, <lepart 
from the j»rofessional jainciples it had )»revioiisly maintaim*d, 
and it wa"’, therefore, at once sent ahont its husiness. Favoured 
hy the i»revailing e\« ilement, the new' elections resulted in the 
ntiiru of a mucli more Conservative I’ailiament. ^I’lie electoral 
watchword of the (hneiniiient had been, “Safety of the State, 
safety of society,” and a 1‘arliumenl, much more plastic appar- 
ently than it> predecessor to the W'ill of tin* Chancellor, met in 
Sej»tenil)er, about three iinmths after the perpetration of 
Xohiliiig’s Clime, but before the horror and indignation pro- 
duced thei jb> bad lost the force of fresbiicsH. Its only task 
was to pass ji law against the pernicious aims of Social 
Democrat*}', and after a month’s very excited discussion it did 
so, though not exactly in the cxlieme form demanded by the 
(ji«j\ernnn'nt. 

Tlie (.lovernmeiit immediately begun to make iin unsparing 
use of the repn-ssivo power with which it bad been entrusted, 
and which eiiable<l it to supjness obnoxious publications of all 
kinds, dissolve suspected clubs and bocieli(‘s, and ]»Iace* llie <diief 
seats of aiiaieliical agitation under a slate of si»-ge. The law of 
October 1878 wa«< only to last until the end of JVIarcli 1881 ; 
but it ba.'> been repeatedly renewed. Ah giving tlie ]>olic<* so 
much arbitrary ])ower over liberty of action ami freedom of 
speech, the Socialist Law' w'as a most ciitical experiment, and 
»*veu now', after a long trial, its efficacy has only been partial. 
The evils which it was meant fo eraflicale are h*s.s patent, 
J»erliai>s, to the juiblic eje, but they still exi‘<t in secret ami 
exuberant strength. Social i>eiiiocriicy in Oeriiiany lias been 
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disor^aniscij, but by, 119 iiieaii» do.stroyeil ; and tliis fact is part 
of die 4ieav.Y bnnlcrt of ^guveriiuiciit wliich devolves on the 
successor of William 

* The Foreign Policy op Germany 

. AVithin two months after receivin'' Nobiling’s buckshot the 
Emperor, thanks to his splendid vital powers, was a^le to leave 
for Teplitz ; in Se]»tembcr he had so fiir recovered as to be 
able to mount liis liorso, with his arm in a sling, and inanocuvfe 
the Hessian troops ; while in the beginning of December, amid 
the acclamations of the nation, he made a sort of triumplial ’ 
entry into Dcrlin, and resumed the reins of governmcMit. 

Wliile the wounded monaich lay stretched on his camp- 
couch, a notable tiling was ocemring in his ca])ital. Under the 
])residcncy of Prince llismarck, representatives of the great 
I’owers .sat in (Congress to adjust the rt‘sults of tlie war between 
llus.sia and Turkey, and the Cjernuin peophi were flattered by 
the thought that the, name of their capit.al had been given to 
the treaty which secured the peace of Kuroi>e. The Kmiieror 
himself was intensely jiroud of the fact, and said that he now 
felt the wounds, which still kept him pi*ostrate, le>.s acutely. 
It was a tine thing to .say, and it was truly meant. Nothing 
ever gave the Emperor greater pleasure than when he had been 
successful in compounding ipiarrels, wludher of a public or 
private nature ; and thus he felt in his element when appealed 
to in IS71 by the (lovernmeiits of Great Dritain and the 
United States to arbitrate between them on the San Juan 
ilis])ute. Ever since the transference of the centre of inter- 
national gravity from Paris t»> Berlin the main desire of the 
ruler of a strong ami united Germany Inul been to avert war, 
not oidy against the Empire, but .among its neighbours. And 
yet, unlike Napoleon, he claimed to be neither the “ arbiter 
nor the .scho(»l master of Europe,” which the immense military 
force at his ilisposal might very well have made him. True to 
the programme set forth in his first speech from the Imperial 
tlirone, which so cruelly dashed the ho]>es of the Clericals, he 
always avoided the very a]»pearaiice even of meddling with the 
allaii’s of his neighbours, a habit which none better than he 
knew had been the curse and ruin of France. The motto of 
the Emi^iror was ^Uoujours en veddtr,’' but his foreign policy 
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was always one of strict non- interventimi^ /especially towivds 
“ our nearest and most interesting nelfelibours, a& 

Moltke once called tliem. ^ 

There is strong reason to believe that, after the Peace of 
Frankfort w'as signed, the Ein]>eror would have prefernnl to see' 
a JQionarchiial iryinie of some kiml or other supplant the 
Republic in Franc j ;‘but it is no less certain that, intriguing as 
he did for ^.fie fall of M. Thiers and the i*cturn of the Rona- 
partists, Count Arniin acted without eviui the iinjdiecl assent of 
Hi& Majesty, and in llagrant violation of Prince Bismarck’s 
express orders. But 

It is the curse of Kings to he .‘iltcmled 
By slaves wh(» take their humours for a wiirr.int, 

and the tragic story of Count Arnim may l)est he told hy saying 
that lie w’as the victim of such misapprehending zeal. 

We have said that, as one of the results of the Franco- 
• German War, the centre of jiolitical gravity on the (Continent 
was at once transferred from P.iris to Berlin. No statesman 
could henceforth atfoKl to trim his sails uithout consulting the 
diiilomatie weatlier report on the, Sjjree. As after the Peace of 
Paris the nations vied with each other in courting the friend- 
ship of France, so, when the Treaty of Frankfort had been 
signed, an alliance with the Kmjieror William was thought to 
be somctliiiig very well w’orth seeking by most European 
Sovereigns. The pow’erful Emjierors of Russia and Austria 
were the hrst politiwil suitors, Fraiu’is Joseph came to Berlin 
to say tliat he frankly recognised the results of tlio Seven 
AVecks’ AVar ; wliile the Tsiir Eiiiancijiator was also minded to 
show that he still cherished tlie traditions of the Holy Alliance, 
and that the ties wdiicli united the (kmrts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin were not merely those of kin. Jhit, indeed, there liad 
already been suflicient evidence of this. Prussia h.'id remained 
neutral during the Crimean AVar, lia<l heljicd her northern 
neighbour to suppress the Polish insnrreotion, and bad made no 
serjous remonstrance wdien Princ<i Gortcliukon’ tore up the 
Black Sea Treaty, in return for which favours, jiartly done and 
partly promiseil, Uu^>ia not only remained neutral herself 
during the conllict of 1870, but also preveiiU;d Austria from 
slipping her dogs of war on the back of struggling Germany. 

VOL. IV F 
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But Prussia had now become Germany, and the Sovereigns 
of Russia and Austria found it expedient to readjust their 
njlations to llL; remodelled Power. The meeting of the three 
Emperors at Jierlin in September 1872, with its conferences, 
its feastings, its ex»;hanging of orders, its balls, its embracings, 
and its military parades, was the Continental event of the year ; 
and what stamped it with undoubted political meaning was the 
fact that the chief Ministers of their ^lajesties— IViiioe Bis- 
marck, iVince Gortcliakoff, and Count Andrassy — were also 
pi’esent, and harl frecpient interviews. Europe, of course, l)(‘gaii 
to pii/zle itself about the real signilicarice of the event, but 
Prince Bismarck took an early opj)ortunity of satisfying public 
curiosity, without going into details. “The friendly meeting of 
the Em])erors,” he said, “ w'ill stnmgtheii the confidence of our 
fiiends in the preservation of peace, and show our fois how 
hard it will be to break it.” This i*.\pIanation was afterwards 
compleUsl by the Russian (Jhancellor, who remarked that “ the 
best thing aboul the meeting was that in)lhing had been 
reduced to writing.” 

Nevertheless, the tacit allianci* of the three Emperors, or 
J)rcilcais(rhiindni!<'f^ as it was called, continued to be the* fact 
dominating the political dynamics of EnrojH* until the Uu^so- 
Turkisli War occurred to throw it somewhat out of joint. The 
Pope, of coui.M*, sneered at the meeting as a “merely human 
Areopagus wdu-reof one member (tin* Einj>eror William) was a 
declared enemy of the ('hurch”; but Europe, at least, was 
content to regard it as a pleilge peace ami as a vt*ry pregnant 
hint to the ]>ro])hets (»f revenge in F'rance. In the sjiring of 
the following year the Emperor (taking with him Bismarck and 
Moltke) returned the Tsar’s \isit; and the autumn found him, 
also with his (Miaiicellor, at Vienna (during the Universal 
Exhibition), wbere lie was most entliusia>tically received — so 
soon do feelings of ])olitical expediency outweigh the bitterness 
of defeat and the rancour of re\cnge. Even the Shah in the 
early summer of 1873 (and agjiin in 1878) journeyed to Berlin 
to visit the aged Monarch, the fame of whose army and Empire 
had already Uken root far beyond Teheran ; but a much more 
honoured, because a iniicli more important, guest at Berlin in 
the autumn of 1873 was King Victor Emmanuel. It was 
thought that the conscience of his Italian Majesty was not 
altogether clear as reganled his attitude to the war of 1870 ; 
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but now tliat tliere was talk of the Comte de Cliambord unfold- 
ing the lily banner us Henry V., which might possibly be borne 
against Italy as the expropriator of the Pope, thci Ue Galautuonio 
deemed it prudent to repair to llerlin to embrace and drink the 
health of his “ ohl ally,” who had conquered for him Veiietia and 
Rome on the sanguinary fields of Koniggralz and Sedan. 

King Victor Kmmanuel was accompanied by his Ministers, 
Minghetti *nd Visconti- Venosta, wlio conferrcil much with 
Prince liismarck, and the signal tlistinction with which His 
Majesty was received by the Einjaror was no less elocpient to 
the French than exasperating to the Po]n‘, whose next 
Kulturhtwpf anatlicma bore uniuistakabh* signs of his imiudent 
spite. Germany had already shown how highly she valued the 
friendship of the Italian ]»eople, her Parliament on the very eve 
of the French war having voted a sum of 10,()()0,()U0 marks to 
subsidi'^e the building of the St. Gothard Tunmd — a iaiIroa<l 
route >\hich W(»uhl unite the two countries without passing either 
through France or Austria. The presence of V^ictor Kmmanuel 
>in lierlin acted as another link of connection between the two 
nations, au<l the chain \\a'< thought to be coiupleteil by the 
Knip‘*n»r’s return vi^it to Milan in the autumn of 1875 (Francis 
Joseph had bren to Venice in the spring^ when he was receivt‘d 
with such extraordinary honour and enthusiasm that, as he 
WTote to the Km]>ress, ‘*ho had never in all his life seen any- 
thing like it.” "J'he imagination of the Italians was tired by 
tlii-. meeting bi-iwe«*n the lir^t Kmperm* of reunified Germany 
and the lirst King of ivgeiieraletl Italy, and they drew vivid 
parallels bet >\ ecu the triumphal entry into Milan of the jieaci*- 
ful Uarha as they called tlie gray (dd iiionaicli, and the 

time when the Teutonic chivalry i)f Kaiser Red-beai\l carried 
terror and deva‘<tati(»n into the plains of Lombardy. 

The example of Italy in seeking tin* friendship of the 
Eiiijnrc w'as imitated in the course of the next ten years by 
Sweden, Servia, llollainl, Belgium, sail, defeabsl Denmark, 
whose Sovereign visited the Court of Berlin, and ambitions Spain 
— anxious to rank as a great Power — wdiose young King 
Alfonso W 118 treated with much distinction at lloniburg in 
September 1883. Rarely, indeed, did the Kmperor iiianaMivre 
his splendid troops in the autumn of every year without a few 
European sovereigns to add brilliancy to his suite ; and even 
the European orbit of the King of the Sandwich Islands was 
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deflected towards the Cferraan capital by sheer attractive force 
of political gravity. 

But nothii^' was more remarkable than the ** dead set,” so 
to speak, which the Sultan made at the favour of the Emperor 
William, the only omi of the European Sovereigns who, while 
])rofcssiiig to be his “friends,” never sought to enrich himself 
with a slice of Ottoman territory. Yielding to his p«)litical 
wooer on the Bosphorus, the Emperor exchanged ^igh orders 
with the Sultan, .and sent milit.ary and civil oflicials to reform 
his army and his adiiiinistratioii ; but the troubles in Egypt 
])roved to Alxlul ITumid that friendship is never more sincere 
tlian when it is honest and imp.artial. If, indeed, the Emperor 
William showed .any ]\arti.ality during the Egyptian C.ampaign 
it was tow.ards Englaml, on whose friendship he always set an 
excepf ionally higli v.ilue. Notliing over gave Ilis Majesty greater 
pain than the transiimt estrangiiuient between the* two countries 
wliich resulted from the misunderstandings consequent on the 
sudden revelation of (Icrmany’s intentions to become a rival 
colonising l^ower ; and nothing ever gave him greater ple.asiire 
than when the glorious traditions which centre round the name 
“ La Belle Alliance ” were restored to their former brightness 
about the time when Queen Victoria celebiated her Jubilee. On 
this occasion tlui Emperor was represented in London by his 
son, his grandson, and his great-grandson — his three heirs in 
direct succession to the throne, and the (Jerman Press only 
retlected the feelings of His Majesty when it descanted on the 
lies of dynasty of common origin, of common struggle, and of 
common aspirations which fitted the twt) nations to be close 
natural friends and “ weaiion-brothcrs.” 

Siiici* the first meeting of the Three Emperors the Tsiir came 
n*peatedly to Berlin, and sc.arcely an autumn passed without 
bringing together Kaiser AVilliain and Francis Joseph at Teplitz 
or Chistein ; but no serious jioliticiau ever thought of connect- 
ing these interviews with unpeaceful jiurposes. In France, it 
is true, schemes of aggression were frerpiently imputed to Prince 
BiBiiiarck and his master ; and once even — in 1875 — a regular 
W’ar scare was excited by the cry of “Wolf!” But perfect 
success always crowne«l the foreign policy of the Emperor, which 
was shaped with a main eye to France, and which aimed at 
depriving her no loss of every cause of cpiari’el than of allies 
who might help her in maintaining it when found. 
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The Russo-Turkish War was a trying event for Germany, but 
to the firm and impartial attitude of the Imperial ^Government 
was due in no small measure the restriction of the«conilict to the 
dimensions it actually took. Tlie Emperor William did all he 
could to avert the war, but he was careful not to carry his 
mediatorial otiices either in St Petersburg or in Constantinople 
so far as to incur the charge of dictatorial interference; and 
during the 9ontlict itself his attitude was one of strict neutrality. 
Austria, of course, was much moi-e closely aflected by the war ; 
but even bad Austria been fiirced to take the field in defence of 
lier interests, it is more* than jirobable that Germany's swortl 
would still liave remained sheathed, for her diilieulty would 
have been France’s oiiportunity. The Tsar undoubtedly e-\- 
pected, as an exact otpii valent for bis restraining services in 
1870, tliat Germany not only would remain neutral lierself, but 
also prevent Austria from o])erating on his right Hank ; yet it 
is very doubtful whether, luul the ease arisen, his expectations 
in this respect wouM have been fulfilled. “ J)o not,” said 
» Hisiiiarck to Gorichakolf during the Rerlin Congress, “do not 
compel me to choose between you and Austria.” 

The Treaty of Hcrliii was signed in July 1878, and before a 
year had elapsed it became ipiite jdain that the edilice of pcjvce 
had been erected, among other things, on the ruins of the Triple 
Alliance. The German (Hiancellor had olfered his services 
to the Powers lus an “ honest broker,” and was held by most of 
theiii to have acted as such ; but in the ’Preaty of Perl in the 
disappointed l{us.sians saw nothing but thii work of German 
perlidy and ingratitude. Tlie Paiishivist an<l Auti-Oerniaii 
]»arty in Russia gained the upper hand at Court ; tlie Press 
indulged in velieiiieiit oulhursts against Germany, and proclaimed 
that “ Constantinople •must be conquered in Herlin.” l^rince 
Gortchakoff began to angle for a French alliance, while Grand 
Dukes made o.steiitatious visits to Paris ; and, to crown all, 
threatening numbers of Russian troops were massed, or were 
at least believed by the Germans to be massed, on tlieir eastern 
frontier. These several phenomena had the effect of producing 
great irritation at Berlin, and a war between the two Empires 
began to be looked upon as inevitable. 

But that Germany, at least, still remained true to ber peace- 
ful and uuaggressive policy the Emperor resolved to show, and 
begged an interview M’itli the Tsar, whicli took place on the 
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Srd of Sc*pteml)er 1879, at Alexandrovo, a small town on the 
eastern sidt^ of the Russo -German frontier. ‘‘Thank God, 
peace is aj^aift secured,” exclaimed the Emperor on leaving 
Alexandrovo. lie liad succeeded in convincing the Tsar of 
the continuance of his own personal friendship, and in 
removing false im])reHsions from the mind of his Imperial 
nephew. The Emperor had gone to Alexandrovo of his own 
accord, and even, it is wiid, against the \frill of his 
CJhancellor, wlio had meanwhile heen e(pially active in his 
elforts to secure for his country the blessings of peace. He went 
to Gastein and conferred with CVmnt Andrassy ; he went to 
Vienna, and was treated with high di.stinction by Francis 
Josejdi, and he returned to Rerlin with the treaty of an Austro- 
Gernian defensive alliance, by which the contracting parties 
mutually guaranteed the integrity of their ten-itory with their 
continued c‘xistence as great Powers. I’lie meeting at 
Alexandrovo had been mostly of a jiersonal nature ; the confer- 
ences at Gastein and Vienna WTre purely ixditieal. At the 
touch of the nuister\s wand the tablmu vivant of tlie European ' 
States had suddenly undergone a startling change. The two 
great military Powers of (kuitral Europe W’ere uo\v seen standing 
back to back, with ready hands on sword hilts, but defence, not 
defiance, plainly ])rinte<l on their visages, while insulated RinN^ia 
lookeil surprisisl, and cheekmated France pensive. 

Though the experience of the last few years had shown the 
Emperor that two are eomp.iiiy and three none, it w'as iuily 
with the greate'st reluctance that In* consenle»l to ratify this 
fresh bargain iif Rismarck ami to relimpiish a political ])aitner- 
sliit» of a century’s standing ; but the forcible ivpreseiitiitioiis of 
his Chancellor left him no choict*. Russia felt hel])less with a 
sense of her complete insulation ; but the Emperor William 
took repeated opportuiiilie.s of soothing her smisibilities by the 
assurauee that the object of his alliance with Francis Joseph was 
purely defensive, and that it nec<l not di>turb the personal 
relations between the C’ourts of Rerliiiand St. Petersburg — which 
have always had a political elfect — he stnive to show to 
Alexander III. at Daiitsic in the autumn of 1881. The removal 
of the Paiislavists from power under the new' Tsir helped to 
bring about a better mutual feeling in both countries, and by 
the beginning of 1884 the diplomatic relations between Germany 
and Russia had resumed such an affect ionatc form as to jirepare 
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Europe for the of the throe Emperors with their 

Chancellors at Skieniiewiee in the autumn of that year. 

It is as little known what Wfis the exact result <)f this inter- 
view as of the reliirn meeting between the T>ar and Francis 
Jo.seph at Kremsier in the following autumn (1885), which only 
the grow'ing infirmities of the Emperor William “prevented him 
from attending in body but not in siiirit.” Yet if in going to 
Skierniewi«.i liis Majesty’s main object had been to promote a 
more cordial understanding betwi*en his fellow' sovereigns, the 
outbreak of the revolution in Bulgaria, wdiich Ibllow'ed so hard 
on the Kremsier interview', provetl that he had undertaken a 
t.i^k as ])raisew’orthy as it was hoj>eless. 

The Bulgarian revolution, Avith its consocpient troubles, the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander, and the subsequent course of 
e\ents in the young Principality, all brought to light the 
evi-tence of a serious antagonism between the intere.sts of 
Austria and Rii^'‘ia (»u the l)anub»* which the most “honest 
brcjker” and i)eacemriker might well despair of reconciling, and 
W’liich no Jill pel ial interview ^ <*«)uld wholly ieaM)n away. Last 
A ear the tension became iiio'-t serious after tlie adoption of 
Prince Feidinand as their inbr by the Piilgarians, and a sharj) 
polemical stiife. between the (lerman and the Russian news- 
papers A\.is acceiitu.ited by the ^rsaiV marked avoidance of an 
interview Avith his Imperi.d unde at Stettin. Afterwards, 
hoA\ever, the estraiigtuiient so far as it was jiersonal an as 
removed ; the "IVar vi.>ited Berlin, Avliere he Avas splendidly 
Avelcoimd by the Empenir, and AAlierc* he bad an explanation 
Avith the Chancellor, w’hieh, it was ho])e<l, replaced the relations 
of the two Eiujures on a fiieiully fiMiting. 

But it soon hecame dear from the ])ublication of the text of 
the Au^tro-tjeiman Treaty that the policy of (lermany was in 
no Avay alteied, tliat she remaim*d in tlie strictest alliance, as 
Prince Bi'-marck suhsequently stated in the Heidistag, with 
Au.>tria-Huiigary, and lliat Italy had joined this earli<*r jiact, 
Avilh the object of ja’e.serving the statn't quo in Europe against 
any ambitious or restless Power. This “ League of Peace,” 
AAliich AVJis publicly proclaimed .after Signor (Vispi’s visit to 
Friedriclisruh in the autumn, is the, hi.st great political adiieve- 
inent of the Empen>r WilliaiiPs reign, and it remains the 
dominant fact in the European situation in s]»ite (if the desire 
both of the Emperor and of Prince Bismarck to avoid a breach 
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with Russia. The Emperor William and his great Minister 
devoted themselves to the task of preserving the peace and 
conciliating •conflicting interests and clashing susceptibilities 
with an anxiety equal to the gravity of the issues at stake, 
well knowing that, though Rulgaria was mere “Hecuba” — as 
Bismarck phrased it — to Germany liersclf, yet that France^s 
opportunity would come were Germany forced (as forced she well 
might b(*) to take the field in order to save her ally fioni disaster. 
Jn general, the foreign jjolicy of the Emperor William aimed at 
isf)laling France, at humouring Russia while remaining true to 
Austria, cand at the sivme time at reconciling the conflicting in- 
terests of these two Empires — with what success is so far known. 

TiiK Empicroii and the Army 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the policy by which the 
Emjjeror William successfully sought to secure his n(*w-born 
Empire against danger from without ; and we have also seen how 
he endeavoured to cope with the main causes of internal peril 
■ —Papal ism and Social Democracy. For the rest, the energies 
<»f his Goverumeiit were wholly devoted to tlie organisation of 
Imperial institutions and tt) the work of doinc.^tic legi^^lation. 
Of Jmj)erial institutioii", hy far the most sacred and important 
in the eyes of the Emjieror was the army-- -at once the symbol 
and safeguard of the national unity. Frcdiuick tin* Great won 
his victories with a military fona* uhich he liad inherited from 
his father. William I. had hiiiiMdf to make the tools with 
which he built his house. The creation of the I’russian army 
had been ihe employment of his uuith and early manhood ; its 
perfection would be the w’ork of his old age ; and he declared 
that he wanild not die contented if this, “his main life-task,” 
were unachievcil. “ What we have W’on in half a year with the 
sword we must defoiid l\»r half a century with the sword,” said 
Germany’s great strategiNt, and his w'onls w’ere warmly ajijiroved 
by the Emperor, who hinuself believed, and experience has 
proved him right, that a “strong Germany is the best pledge of 
the peace of Europe.” 

Surrounded, like no other Stale, with jealous, revengeful, 
and un trust w'or thy neighbour.'*, Germany could not possibly 
avoid remaining armed to the very teeth. She had the choice 
of two evils. It was highly probable that her own armour 
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might crush Iili, but it was at least quite certain that if she 
did not arm to an almost ruinous extent she would very soon 
be crushed by others. In any case, seeing that G^nany is and 
always, or until at least the millennium dawns, must remain in 
the position of a besieged fortress, it seemed to the Emj)eror 
above all things necessary that tlie strength of her garrison 
should not dep-nd upon the varying whims of the hour, or, in 
other wonlii that the army should be withdrawn as much as 
possible from the influence of Parliament, and become a strong 
and steadfast bulwark against foreign attack amidst all the 
fluctuations of domestic polities. Tin* Ueiebstag was, therefore, 
asked to fix the peace ebtablishment at the permanent rate of 
one per cent of the population, thus entading on the country in 
perpetuity a stamling army of considerably over 400,000 men. 

In (lerniany the dread of home despotism has always been 
less tliaii fear of the foreigner; iievertbeless, Parliament — s]dit 
lip into fractious parties ill representing tin* general sense of the 
nation — would iu»t at first listen to such a ]>roposal in sjiite of a 
, powerfully jiorsua^ive sprech from (Jount Moltke uhich created 
a great sensation all ovtT Korojie. The Kmjieror himself 
openly avo>>td t«) bis generals that the splendid military and 
]»olitical success ^^lllcll bad ultimately crowiie«l bis resistance to 
the ITiissian liant.ig between JH02 and IHOfl, and jiroved him 
t() have been in the right, m»w encouraged him not to yield to 
the Ueiebstag ; and there ensued a crisis wdiicli lbri‘atened to 
end in a return fif the (Conflict time. Prom Ibis, however, the 
country was saved by tin* enlightened patriotism of the National 
Liberals, in whose liaiid.s lay the balance of ]»aily jauver, and 
who offered to support the Army Law' on condition of its being 
at first limited to a period of seven years. Uy tluj advice of his 
Chancellor and his gem*rals tlie Krnperor accepted this com- 
proniiso, but he only did so leluclantly. 

First voted in 1874, the Military Sejilennate, as it is called, 
was renewed in 1881, and again in 1887 (with a considerable 
increase — 40,000 — in the army), after the opiiosition of the 
Reichstag had been triumphantly broken by an ajg'eal to the 
electors based on an avowed ninl reahoned fear of France. 
Indeed, the political condition of Europe and the state of public 
feeling in Germany will have to undergo a very marked change 
before there is any likeliliood of the Septeiinate being refused. 
This unique institution, which increases the national security at 
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the expense of a little of tlie popular power of budget control, 
virtually gave the Emperor and his successors command of a 
j)ermanent ?;^n(ling army of about half a million men, who 
could be joined in a week’s time by twice as many trained 
soldiers ; but even then the (lerman army is only the third 
strongest in Europe. What, however, it lacks in numbers it i)OS- 
sesses in ellicieiicy, and to a wide.‘‘pread belief in this elliciency 
must be ascribed the fact that peace ui)on the continent of 
Europe was so long, if, ]a*rchance, so reluctantly, preserved. 

After the army, the main object of the Emperor’s solicitude 
was the navy. To see (lermany provided with a fleet capalde 
of defimding her coasts at home and vimhftiting her interests 
abroad was what he earnestly wished before he died. The 
Erankfort Diet liad K<|uabble<l so much about the maintenance 
of a North Sea Fleet that at last, in 1H52, the rotten ohl vessels 
com])osing it had to be brought under tin* haiuuu*r. Prussia then 
began to form the nucleus of a (lermau navy, which in 1H71 
only numbered forty-eight various ves^ds, mostly of small si/e, 
with .‘380 guns. What she would have done had the French, 
attacked her by sea as well as land, heaven only knows. The 
Emperor-King was resolvetl that such an opportunity sliouhl 
never again be presented to his foes, llis (loverniueut set to 
Work W’lth a wdl, and by 18813 the Imi)erial Fleet consisted of 
108 vari<uis war shij)s, tMrryiiig 518 guns, all of the newest 
construction, and a crew of over 12,000 men. The Emperor 
W'atched the developnu'ut of his na\al power w ith iuten.se pride, 
and it more than once happened that from maim-uvnng an 
army corps, wliich foreign critics ]»r(»nouncod to be iinsurpas.s- 
able in «lrill and discipline, llis .Majesty stepped on board an 
ariso at Dantsic, Kiel, or Wilheliusliaven, ainl st»*amed out to 
sea to witness the evolutions of an ironclad s<|uadron w’hich had 
alreaily made so much ]>rogress in naval tactics as to avoid the 
blunders which sent the Kurfurst to the bottom of the 

English (ditiniiel. 

It w'as no small satisfaction to the Emperor that his grandson, 
Prince Ih'inrieh, the rising lioiie of the Navy, had repeatedly 
.sailed rouiiil the worlil, ami returned w ilh a.ssuraiices of increas- 
ing respect everyw'here for the national tlag and name pr<Kliiced 
hy Oermaiiy’s mual power. The piratical Cliinese, the South 
Sea Islanders, the savages of the West Coa-^t of Afrien, tlie 
civilised inhabitants of Nicaragua have all been taught what it 
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is to plunder or insult the subjects of the Empire ; and when, 
shortly before the outbreak of the Russo- Turkish War, tlie 
Oermaii Consul at Salonica was inui'derod, ^ formidable 
squadron was at once despatched to that port, while Risniaivk 
teh‘graphed to the Imperial Ambassador at Constantinople : 
“Germany’s Emperor demands insbintaneous satisfaction. . . . 
Til the event of refu.sal we shall know how' to lake measures 
for upholditi}^' the di^^nity of the Empire.” “ Our enormously 
e^])ellsive llett,” thought the German peo 2 )le, “ is not too dc;ir 
after all.” 


TiIK Em1*KKOK AM) His (hlAXCKLLOIl 

The organisation of the army ami the creation of the 
navy weixj matters in which the Emj>eror to(»lv a 2 )ersonal and 
directing interest. Tii other internal (jue'^tions he was eoiit»*nt 
to le.ive the initiative to his Chaneellur and Ministers. Unlike a 
great many of his subject'*, ])erbaps, imleed, the majority of them, 
the Emperor never doubteil that Risiiiairk bad as mucli a genius 
for ilomestic atl'iiirsas foiMliplumacy ; ami be, Ibercfore, contiiuuMl 
to pul as much tni4 iii the means by wbiidi bis (Mianeellor 
proposed to coiisnlidale the Enq)ire as be bad in tb«>se by wbieli 
In* ensiled it. Hut, even in Ibis latter leaped his contideiiee 
b id *>ilen been blind. M( in ultt r JIt rr,'* sai*l Ihsmandv once, 

“ st/ts nht'rrnh't^ vriui nidd uUm uyt grursm^^ ; i.r, “1 have 
always been able to talk over, if not to convince, my old master.” 
Thus it W’as, for exanqile, both at the. beginning and the end of 
the campiiign of 1 SfitJ. It W'as with the utmost dilliculty that 
Jji'.iiuirck persuaded the King to draw the sword on Austria ; 
ami aflerw'anls it w'as only by a threat t*) resign that he induced 
His Majesty to desist from his determination to annex Roln;niia 
as jvirt of the w'ar indemnity. “ 1 wdll rather abdicate,” wiid 
the King in a spirit characteristic of Frederick the Great, “than 
return without a considerable ac<pii.‘*itiou of territory to Ihussia.” 
Again, after the war with France, Bismarck advih<*<l the King 
not to insist too much on the annexation of Lijrraine as well as 
Alsace, so as to dejuive the dangerou.s lire of revenge of a double 
and long-enduring store of fuel ; but here 1 1 is Majesty, backed 
by Moltkc and the military party, was inexorable. 

It has ahvay.s been popularly supposed that one, of the most 
diflicult tasks of the Emiieror was to curb ami reduce the Hot- 
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spur and impetuous spirit of Lis Chaucellor ; but, indeed, there 
is much to show tliat the virtues of wisdom and moderation 
were soiiietifc^is more on the side of the man than of the master, 
and if the former ever went unwittingly astray the latter was 
much more likely to follow than to put him right. Indeed, in 
later years the C'hancellor had ac(piired such an amazing ascend- 
ency over the mind and will of the Emperor that, in all but 
military matlers, the former was looked upon, and rightly so, 
as the real ruler of Germany. No Sovereign was ever more 
pojnilar, more revered, and more beloved of his subjects than 
William 1. ; but the name of no Sovereign was ever less on the 
lips of his subjects when any thing affectiiig tin; welfare of the 
nation was under discussion. Not what the Emi)eror thought, 
but what the Chancellor meant to do, was tlie only question 
asked ; for every one knew that the will of the Chancellor would 
at last prevail. And woe to any one, no matter who or what 
his station, who crossed it. 

During the first twenty years of Bismarck\s tenure of power 
no fewer than twenty-four Ministers of vari«)us kinds quitted ' 
ollice, most of thorn on the usual plea of “jll-bealth,” which 
everybody knew to be a mere euphemism for ba<l behaviour. 
Even the Em])eror could not prevent their fill, ami all he could 
do tr) mollify it was to send the victim of his Chancellor’s dis- 
jileasure a kindly letter of thanks for ])asl services, with a high 
di'coratiou, and u isli him liealth and ju’osperity for the rest of 
his honoiiiable days. What llismarck had eom]»elled so many 
of his colleagues to do, he frequently threatened to do himself, 
and his “ recpiests for leave to resign” gradually came to form 
part of the regular machinery of government. The Emperor 
was at first startled, and wrote an enqilialie “ Never 1 ” on tlie 
margin of one of the earliest of these petitions ; but he soon 
became accustomed to them, and cheerily disposeil of them by 
simply asking his Chancellor what he wanted now. Then the 
Prince would at once achieve liis will — the dismissal of a 
lilinister, the recall of an Amliassador, or the dissolution of a 
Parliament, and the nation, relieved from the horrible anxiety 
of another “ Chancellor crisis,” breathed freely and was happy 
again. 

Never did the Emperor more cordially approve, or seem to 
approve, the action of his Chancellor than when the latter led 
the nation into what is called the era of economic reform, with 
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its return to a stringent Protectionism, its iiationalisjitioii of 
railways, its tax -reforms, its accident assurance selieines, its 
tobiicco monopolies, its biennial budgets, and otlior^)]>roved j\nd 
rejected preseriptions for the health of a State which sulfcrs 
acutely from tlio poverty of its blood and the weight of its 
armour. Regaining himself, like Fri'derick the Oraat, as only 
the first servant of the State, the Kmjn'ror became sincerely 
anxious to iJnprove the lot of the poorer classes, especially when 
he saw that Social Democracy with all its public dangers, was 
in part, if not wholly, the direct outcome of their depressed 
condition. The remedies which Prince Bismarck proposed to 
apply w’ent far to waniint the staU‘ment that the greatest foe of 
the Social Democrats had become the greatest State-Socialist of 
the age ; but the nation rejected most ol‘ the economic medicines 
ollered it, nor would it believe that its rulers knew better Ilian 
itself what was good for it. And when its chief ])olitical doctor 
became the object of much popular abuse, and was accused of a 
desire to diug the country the better to work his de.sj)otic will upon 
it, it W'as touching to see how’’ the Em])eror-Kiiig interjiosed a 
manifesto, in January 1882, het*,Neen tin* Cliancellor and his 
furious critics, claiming the direct initiative of all the acts of 
his Mini^teis, and reminding his forgetful subjects that the 
(/’rowri itself was still by far the most im])ortant ]>art of the 
machinery of (.V)iistitiitioual government. It is «lillij'ult for old 
men to a>.siinilate young idea.'*, and perhaps the ])f>litical character 
of William I., as (leniiaii Emperor, were he'.t described by 
saying tliat to the la.'st he continued to act and think like a King 
of Prussia. 


I ’E n.SON AL C IT A R A CT E R1 HT I Crt 

Perhaps the most striking trait in the character of the 
Emperor was the simplicity of his manners and habits. Militaiy 
in most things, he was in lhi.s re.^pect a thorough s»)ldior. He 
slept on a couch wdiich had more in common with the bed of a 
penitentiary than of a palace. When not entertaining guests 
his table was most frugally supplied. He w’a.s very modeiate 
in the use of wine, and indulged not at all in tobacco, setting 
an example in the latter respect which very few of his subjects 
could bring themselves to imitate. 

And simple as his habits were his beliefs. He made no 
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jnctenKions to that humanitarian enlightenment which would 
supply the j>lace of revealed ndigion. In an age when rational' 
ism was rant|^ant, and when many of his educated countryiiieri 
wamlered very widely from the fold, he himself still clung with 
touching devotion to the sinqde faith of his fcjrefuthers. The 
more orthodijx any preacher, even though ]debeiaii in his 
manners and a<ldicted to Jew -baiting, the more likely he to 
become a Court cliaplain. Jjike the founder of his royal line, 
William I. jdaced the Crown upon his own head in token of the 
divine right of kings. Even among kings themselves the belief 
in this doctrine is becoming rarer, but the steadfast religious 
convictions of the Emj)eror William saved him from the 
danger of ])eing classed Avith these apo'^tates, and ]n*ove that 
piety and politics are much more intimately connecte<l than is 
generally hUj)jio.sed. The piety, indeed, of the deceased 
Emperor was one of his chief characteristics, and betrayed itself 
in most he said and did, in his prjjyeiN, his church attendance, 
his Avar des])atches, and his speeches from the throne. Some 
of his telegrams from Eohemia and Krance read like King 
David’s psalms of thanksgiving for triumphs t)ver the Philistines. 
In all the victories Avhich made Cermany one, he belu'ld the 
linger of the (hxl of H<»sts ; and on each of the occasions when 
his life Avas attemptecl he ascnbe<l his esca])e to lieaATnly inter- 
vention. It was thus, tof», that he invariably drove about in 
an open carriage without an escort, believing Divine favour to 
be miu'h iiuae elfeetual ]»r«»tectioii against the bomb or the 
bullet of the assassin than any encom]>assing cloiul of cavalry. 
“And yet it was of no use,” said llis Maji*sty sadly on hearing 
that the Tsar Ale\amler had been struck down, despite the 
A'igihint c<mlon of Cohsacks within Avhich he furtiAvly hurried 
through his ouii Nihilist-infe.sted capital. 

No less H'gular than simple Avere the Emperor’s habits. As 
became the Commander-In-Chief of the most eflicient army in 
the worhl, he Avas the pattern of jiunctuality. Every hour, 
every day, every season of the year brought its ajipointed round 
of iluty and recreation. From His Majesty’s occupations in 
llerlin men could set their Avntches, and from his moA’eimuits 
throughout the Emiurc easily tell the position of the sun in the 
zodiac. SaA’i* aaIicii a Avar took him into the field and broke the 
cAvn tenor of his life, his existence was one monotonous and 
rigorously-executed programme. Gifted in a high degree Avith 
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the chief characteristic of his subjects — a capacity for ])loildins 
— he accomplished by method tasks which would liave fretted 
the patience of genius. ;Method, indeed, was his s^nulaiit, was 
the secret of his longevity ; and whenever he fell ill his ])by- 
sicians used to tremble with ap])reliension lest the sudilen 
interruption of his habits of sustaining routine should jmuluce 
a fatal ellect. 

There ai^ many public buildings and monuments that will 
lastingly commemorate the long and glorious reign of William 
I. In 1873 the Km]»eror himself unveiled the Victory 
Column at Berlin dedicated by a “grateful Kathiuland to the 
Army ” whose three victorious cam))aigns had made Cerjuany 
one ; while in 1877 he laid the foundation of the huge National 
Monument overlooking the Rhine on the edgt‘ of the Niederwald, 
and in 1883 he unveiled it amid circumstanceM (»f p(»mp and 
ceremony W’hich invested his act with the charactiT of an 
historical event. Again, in 187r>, in presence of 40,000 
spectators, at a time when his struggle witli Rome was at its 
• height — signiticant moment — he unwiled a colossal statue of 
Arminius, near Detiuold, in the Teutohurger Wald, in vie>v of 
the spot where “Hermann the (lerinan,” wdth his Teutonic 
warriors, exterminated the invading legions of Varus ; and in 
1880 he witnessed the com]»letion of (Ndogne (Cathedral — an 
architectural .symbol of Uernian unity, a splendid triumph of 
(lernuin art. At Berlin in the summer of 1 884 — in the ])resence 
of all the magnates of the Kinpire — he laid the foundation-stone 
of a s])lcndid building to serve as tlie meeting place of the Im- 
perial Parliament ; while three years afterwards he inaugurated 
the stupendous undertaking which is to connect the Baltic ami 
the North Seas by a canal a\aihible for the heaviest (jlerinan war 
vessels ailoat, and thus virtually double the. naval strength of 
the Kmi)ire in either of its great arsenals - Wilhemshaven and 
Kiel. These imposing monuments of stone and Imjss will long 
endun?, hut tliey am not likely outlive the traditional fame 
of the monarch whf)-«e reign tliey mark. 

For of no Sovereign did the throm* ever so much consist of 
the liearts of his jieople. To say that tlie Kmperor-King 
William was re.^jiected, Inmoured, and beloverl hy lii.s siihject.s 
is only lialf the truth. He was simply adorcrl l»y them. It is 
not too much to Siiy that the number of busts, photographs, 
portraits, medallions, and other incinenlocs of the Emperor 
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througlioiit Germany ia greater than the number of Bibles. 
Ilia great age, with the character of his acta ami the deeds of 
his inig]ity(,^a1a<lin.s, which tlie vulgar imagination made no* 
great ell’ort h* distinguish from those of their lord, had combined 
to invest him in later years with something like the halo of a 
mythical hero. 

It was hard to say whether he was more beloved as a 
monarch or as a man. In Prussia, with all its constitutional 
forms, the royal ollice is anything but a figurehead function ; 
it is still a living dignity of jiower ; and the Prussian people 
still put more trust in their Kings than in tlieir Parliaments. 
Jt was at once a ])roof of the love he enjoyed as a man ami of 
the conndenco reposed in him as a ruler that lie could visit no 
part of his dominions without the certainty of being rained 
upon by hompiets and begging letters. The suitor whose heart 
was nearly broken by the law^s injustice or delay ; the cripple^J 
old soldier whose poverty was ignored by parochial despots ; 
the mother who wanted a panlon for her erring son — all got 
their ])etitions ready and waited for the (toining of the Kiiig.*> 
Nor did he, by any of his actions, cvim* shake the deep con- 
viction of his subjects that he was the ]nire fountain of honour 
and of justict*. That the King eoubl do no wrong was m 
Prussia less a constitutional lietion than a jiopnlar belief. Even 
during times of hot jioliiieal conlhet he never became the object 
of personal abuse. 

It was a mb* of Parliament that His .Majesty’s name should 
never be «lragged into debates. The nation felt boiiml by the 
ties of deep personal gratitude to the Sovereign who had done 
so much for it. U grmlged not the festive pomp and military 
display which made liis Court one of the gayest and moat 
brilliant in Europe. It was greatly pleaded to see him hold so 
long with rigid evenness the scales of war and peace in Europe ; 
its vanity was llattered to think that his capital was visited by 
soldiers from all parts of the world — from Turkey and Greece, 
and (lliina and .lapaii, and the uttermost islands of the sea — 
eager to become stndeiite in the high military school of his 
creating. Jt was jirond to have as a ruler the grand old man 
who was a physical womler to all ; who was so homely yet so 
dignitied ; so kindly, so jii'st, so cheerful, so chivalrous, and such 
a perfect gentleman ; who had lived to celebrate his golden 
wedding, his eightieth anniversary of service in the ai*my, his 
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ninetieth biitlulrty, to be surronnded by a tioop of great-grand- 
children, and to take into his arms the tliinl heir in direct 
succession to his tlinme. 

It is melancholy to be i'»nnpelh*d to add that the Emperor’s 
last days were darkened by the shadow of a cruel domestic 
calamity. The C’n>\Mi Prince was stricken «h)wn in the flower 
of his age by a tenlide and mysterious malady, and for some 
months lias been under treatment at San Uemo for a form of 
throat disease suspected to be cancerous. This sorrow, aggra- 
vate<l by ilie pos-sibility that it may encourage the ambitious 
ditturbers of Eurojiean pe.ice, A\eighed on the spirits of tin' aged 
Sovereign, and perhajis impairetl his power of lighting witli 
all the vigour of a rohii'-t and widl- tempo reil constitution 
against the. eilects of ac«*umnlated years and the apiu-Jiach of 
death. 

^ William I. was not inUdlectual in tlie strict siuise of tlie 
word ; his imuital outfit was not nearly so anii>le as that of his 
predecessor; hut he was endowed with .sound good sen.se, which 
perhaps rarer than jiure brain jiuwer, ami which at least 
acliieved far greater iv-.ult-. than lie Intel lectuali.‘'ni of his royal 
brother. Ills mind wa*^ much more atlapted for det.iils than 
general it I e.'', but one of liis greate^t meiits was that he had an 
instinct tor diNcoMTimr, and a hilf-etfacing faculty for retaining, 
men whose high and brilliant <iualities w»*re the compleiiieiit of 
his own. lli.> reign lias ]>een one of wonders, hut its greatiie.s.s 
somewliat re.^eiiibles that of our own Elizabetli, wdiose glory was 
l.irgely derived from the bhiniiig galaxy of genius that suriouiided 
lier throne. Although the Emperor William 1. had personal 
virtue." which history wall not readily forget, hi.s best and, let 
U.S hope, most lasting iiionuineiit W'lll be the (lerman Empire. 


Lradixg Auticlk, Satuuday, Mauck 10, 1888 

“Tlie great Emperor who founded ffeiinany’s unify is dead.” 
In the.'ie words the Pre.sidcnt of the (leriiiaii Reich.stag gave 
simple but faultless cxpre.ssion to the nuiver.«al sentiment of the 
Geriiiaii people tow'ard.s the veteran hero w'ho yesterday pa.ssed 
to his rest. We can find no better words to expre.ss tlie feeling 
of the w'hole civilised world concerning an event of world- wi«le 
significance and interest. The future political effcct.s of the 
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ileatli of the first Eini)eror of united Geniiany need not be 
dwelt on to-day. It is the event itself, and the great career of 
which it ifN-he iinpre'^sive cIom*, that occujiy all men’s thoughts 
to the exclusion, at any rate for the moment, of cold calculation 
concerning the jioliticiil future. The greatest career of our 
modern <lays has conic to an end, in the fulness f)f time, it is 
true, hut in the mid*^t of circumstances so suggestive of sorrow 
and compassion as to give a fresh signilicance to the familiar hut 
immortal words of the Roman poet, lacnjirice rerum ct 

mentem inorlalia ianyuut.'^ 

Such a death at such a time iiiii>re.N.ses tin; whole world with 
the tragedy of human tilings. Ihit it has other lessons to teach, 
and th(‘. coiiteiiiplatiou of the Emperor William’s life and 
cli.iracter brings with it much instiuction and conscdation. lie 
was, and this is liow men will always remember him, “ the 
great Ihnperor who founded (Jermany’s unity.” There have 
been other German Emj»erors in i>a.st times uhose fame in 
history may pos>ibly be adjudged to be greater than his. But 
he, is the only Emjieror who has ever succeeded in making 
Germany a united nation. The very length of his clays, 
extiuiding from tlie tragic llight of his mother after Jena to 
more than eightei'ii }ears after the ]>r()elaniation of the Empire 
at Versailles, and comprehending within its e\]K*rii‘iice all the 
])olilical vicissitudes of a century now last diawing to its clo>c, 
gives to his achievements an epic unity for which no iiarallel 
can he found in modi-rn history. 

The Emiieror William has witnessed and taken part in the 
overthrow of two Napoleons, ami has twice been jiresent at the 
cxmclusioii of a victorious peace in the capibil of Germany’s 
hereditary foe. lie has seen Prussia rise, iirst from the over- 
throw of and afterwards from the humiliation of Olmutz, 

and he has placed her, uith the >>illing consent of the German 
people, fit the head of a united nation. When he asccmled the 
Prussian throne Prussia was hardly Ciiunted by her neighbours 
as more than a second-rate Power. The Prussian capital is now 
the acknowledged «’eiitre of European jiolitics, and the political 
iiilluoiico of Germany knows no superior’ in Europe. This is 
the great achievement of the Enipeior William’s life, and this is 
his title to the everlasting fame wliicli liistory accoitls to those 
who make nations. 

The whole public career of the late Emperor was insjiired 
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and duiuiiitatcd by single-minded devotion to the welfare of 
Prin'^sia and the unity of Germany. For this he devoted him- 
self from his earliest years to the punctual discharge of every 
])ul)lic duty, for this he made himself a soldiiT and shared the 
dangers and privations of his beloved Prussian army, and for 
tliis, wlien he ascended the throne, lie resolved to sacrifice 
everything, even for a time the goodwill and confidence of his 
own subjects. He was a soldier before everything, and his 
political ideas and luethoda were inspired bj a soldier’s sense 
of diMiplinc and obedience; but his mind was not, ])erhaps, 
naturally of a warlike cast. He loved jieace better than war, 
and he was never so haj)j»y as when ho could act as a jieaci'- 
maker either in jmblic or }»rivate atfairs. But he knew that 
his lot was cast in a time which required the actual ruler of 
Prussia and the future ruler of Germany to he a soldier before 
everything. He recognised from tlie tirst that a lasting peace 
for Germany nas only to he secured at the point of the sword, 
and for this reason he instinctively clnme as his agents and 
•ministers men who sharetl liis ideas and liad the genius to 
realise them. 

It is often thought by liasly ])oliti<*al observers that the 
unity <»f Germany was exclusively the wuik of Prince Pdsmaivk, 
and that the Prince’s Imperial master W’as only tlic instruimait 
of a ]>olicy which he had not. hini.«elf conc»*ived. A jjerusal of 
the full Memoir of the late Kiiiperor’s life wdiich we give else- 
where, 'Will show', W'e think, that this is really a suiierficial view. 
German unity was not the w’ork of one man, hut of many, and 
of tlu'M* tin; late Emperor, though not perhajis the greate.st, wais 
always the centre and the chief. Ho aloiu! knew and aj)]»rc- 
ciated the profound and far-.sighted policy which induced Prince 
Bismarck in the days before 18 (>f> to set under foot all the consti- 
tutional formulas and precepts which iiiijieded the development 
of Prussia’s military strengili. He stoofl by Prince Bi.sinnrck 
against all his adversaries and braved unpopularity for his sake, 
nut because Prince Bismarck had aerpiired at that time the 
ascendency over his mind and policy which he exeroisi*d in 
later year.**, but because huig before IVincc Bi.smarck liod 
become bis Minister lie had conceived the idea of making 
Prussia great, and of eskibli.sliing her hegemony in Germany by 
making her force respected. 

It would be idle to say he w'as ever the great Chancel I uPb 
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equal in statecraft. He would have claimed no such supre- 
macy for himself. But he knew from the outset what it was 
he wanted.*^ It was not his own aggrandisement, but the 
aggrandisement of Prussia and the unification of Germany that 
he desired to acliieve ; and tliough he may not have foreseen as 
chiarly as Prince Bismarck did how the end was to be attained, 
or how muclj it would cost him and Ins people to attain it, yet 
lie never doubted that tlie work must be done by tlie sword, and 
that the sword must Ije forged with the utmost labour and tem- 
lier(‘(l with the utmost skill if it was to be equal to the work. 
Hence it was that the Emperor chose a soldier’s career for him- 
self. Hence it was that he scorned dedights and lived laborious 
days in making the Prussian army the finest military weapon 
that the world has ever seen. Hence it was that he twice 
])laeed himself at the head of his army, took the fitdd at the call 
of patriotic duty, and manfully risked everything at the hazard 
of war, in conflict with two of the greatest military Pow'ers of 
Europe. 

The result of those tw'o caiujiaigns has changed the face of 
the Continent, and altered the course of its history for many 
generations to coim*. It has made Germany a uniteil nation 
ami placed Prussia at its head. It has conqdeted the regenera- 
tion of Italy, emanoipaled Hungary, ami recalled Austria to the 
])ath of liberal progri'ss. It has deposed France from her jiride 
of place in Eurojie, ami exploded the Napolermic tradition. 
Above all, it has given the Pow'ers of Eurojx* peace among them- 
selves for eightei'ii years, and so strengthened the public confi- 
dence in (Jermany’s desire for peace, and Germany’s power to 
maintain peace, that even the death of the Emperor who 
achieved all this cannot seriously shake it. 

If this were not so, the anxious and sorrowful circumstances 
which attend the devolution of the German Imperial Crow'ii 
would inspire universal misgiving. In any circumstances the 
death of such a man as the Emperor William w'ould impress the 
world as a great historical event. The passing aw’ay of a man 
who has imule so much history, who has filled so long and so 
well a great place in the eyes of the world, is one of those rare 
occasions wdiich nnquestionahly mark an epoch. But in the 
actual circumstance it fills the w<»rhl w'lth a feeling of com- 
passion so nnivers;il and so jioignant as almost to sink its 
liistorical aspects in its personal interest 
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Prince Bismarck formally announced yesterday in the lleicli- 
stag that the Imperial dignity had passed, in accordance with 
the Constitution of the Oerinaii Kiiipiiv, to IMs Alajesty 
Frederick III., King of Prussia. By this title, therefore, will 
tlie late Empi'ror’s eldest son, tin* Crow n Prince, henceforth he 
known. It is Uiihai>pily impossible to greet the new Emperor 
with feelings of unmixed congratulation, for apart from the 
horrow w'hich must (U'orw’helm such a son at the loss of such a 
father, the Emperor Frederick, as all the W'orld know's, is him- 
self sorely stricken wdtli a i>ainfnl mala<ly, wdiich has ])rostrated 
his strength and gravely imperilled his life. It behoves us, 
therehire, to offer our heartfelt sympathy to the (lermaii nation, 
both in its mourning for the death <>f its late Emperor, and in 
its anxiety for the henPh and life of his successor. These feel- 
ing'' jire iini\«‘r''al to-day throughout the civilised w’<»rM ; but 
no natimi outride the (jeimaii Empire can desire more earnestly 
that the new Emperor mav enjoy such hap])ines3 ns is possible 
t«> him and such length of da\s as Providence may vouchsafe to 
■him tluin that which is ruled by the umthcr of his noble and 
devoted wife. 

lint the lii^t tliuughts of all men will l)e given to day rather 
to the dead than to the living. The <leath of such a man as the 
Fmpei<»r William cnmpels us lo think ol the past lather than of 
the future. As we meditate on a career so full of ]u*is()nal, 
liiNloriral, and dramatic interest, w’e are almost comjielled to ask 
(»ur.s«dves the (piestion, What is its central and most iuhtriudive 
lesMm ? It is the same as that of the life of our own great 
soMier, ainl tin* late Emperor liim^elf gave proplietic f*xj>ression 
to it many years before most of those who survive him W'ere 
horn. “To he an imlefaligahle learner and slriver frir the good 
of my country shall he tin- one aim of my public life.” So lie 
wrote as a youth in aii es‘-ay jireseiited to his father on the 
occasion of his confirmation. 

The late EmjKTor was not a man of genius, nor w'as he in 
any w'ay .sjiecially reinarkahle for intellectual gifts. Prussia has 
had more than one Sovereign of greater intellectual cajiacity. 
But hih character was grave, earnest, and invincibly upright, 
his piety was deej), simjile, and iinafrected, and love of his 
country w’as liis one absorbing passion. He had a keen sense of 
duty and an invincible devotion to it, a clear perception of his 
country’s intere.‘'t, and he possessed the hereditary gift of the 
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Hohenzollerns — that of recognising capacity when he saw it, 
and of choosing and supporting the men who could do the work 
which Germany wanted done. These were the qualities which 
made him “ the groat Emperor wh€> foun<led Germany’s unity,” 
and no man can consider tlie magnitiulc of the work licacliieved 
without recognising the real greatness of the qualities which 
enabled him to achieve it. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD 
OHiTrARY NoTicr, Tikshay, Ai’hii. 17, 18SS 

Wk ro'^rot to rocord the death of Mr. Mattliew Arnold. 

H'* was the ehle^t vui and seeond ehdd— the ehlest being 
Mrs. \V. E. Finvter — c»f the Kev. Thomas Arnold, D.l)., and was 
horn on 24th Deeeiuher 1822, at Lah‘hani, near Staines, where 
.his father >>as at the time taking j»rivale jnipds. In 1827 Dr. 
Arnold was appointisl to the IleadmaMership of Uughy, and 
thither the fanidy migrated in the following year. From this 
time down to the year lHir», when Matthew Arnold was 
elected Fellow of Oriel, the .“lory of his Ide is best tohl in the 
words of one w'ho w’as his eon^tant companion throughout those 
years : 

“■ For some years ]>revion.sly tf> 1 88(5, Matthew' Arnold was 
under the care of the Hev. .1. Ihickland, the brother »jf thci 
celehrate<l geological ])rofes.sor and Dean of Westminster, who 
kept a llouri'-liing private school at Laleham. The astoni.shingly 
copious rejKUtory (jf .school-hoy slang wliicli tlie future, jioet 
brought home with him at the commencement of hi.*^ lirst 
holitlay.s, and poured into the cars of his brothers and sisters in 
the sclnsdroom at Uughy, is still within the recollection of 
some of them. On entering Winchester, in Aiigu^'t 183(J, he 
W'a.s put at once in ‘ Senior Pait,’ and was con-eipiently under 
Dr. Moherly. An unfortunate remark marie to tlui rloctor at a 
breakfast where he and .several of hi.s fr)rm-felIows were present, 
relative to the light character of the w’ork whieh they liarl to do, 
being ill-naturedly repeated, cau-ed him to incur much nnj»opu- 
larity in the school, and lie was ^llhjected to that singular form 
of o^traci.'riii knowui as ‘cloi-ler-peeliiig^’ w'hcn the vidim was 
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led out before the whole school, and exposed for some minutes 
to a rain of ‘ j)ontos/ round missiles made of the crumb of new 
bread. 

“ Jhit this unpopularity soon passed away, and when he was 
adjudj'ed to have obtained the palm ()f rhetoric over the whole 
school i)y his declamation of the last speech of Marino Faliero in 
Byron’s drama, every one was well pleased. It had never been 
his father’s intention to leave him at Winchester lonj^er than 
was nece'-sary to make him familiar with a system which had 
woven itself int») the very nature of the elder man ; and in the 
summer of 1837 Matthew Arnold was removed from AV’inchester 
and en 1 (Ut‘d at Ru<{by. Several uneventful 3 'ears followed, 
durin<» which he worked his way nearly to the head of the 
school, obtaininj' an exhibition in 1841. 

“Before this, in November 1840, he had won the ojien 
Bcholai’shi]) at llalliol (^)Ih*^e with f,n-eat klat^ but was per- 
mitteil to post]»one the pericsl of his coming into residence to the 
autumn term of the following year. Ilis lirst rooms were on 
the second tloor of the corner staircase in the inner quadrangle.. 
His perfect self-])(»sst‘ssion, the frillies of his ready wit, the 
humorous turn which he could give in any subject that he 
hamlled, his gaiety, exuberance, versatility, audaiuty, and 
iinfailiug comiiiand of words ma<h‘ him one of the most 
])o})iilar and successful undergra<l nates that Oxford has ever 
known. 

“In his tnst academical j’ear he won tlie llertfonl scholar- 
ship, giNeii by the I ■ niviuv'itv for proliciency in Latin. lie won 
the Newdigate, the subject being ‘Cromwell;’ in the final 
schools he was disappointed, and onl>' obtaine«l a second chuss. 
In 1811) he was elected Fellow of Oriel, just thirty years after 
the election of his father. Dean Church, Dean Burgem ; Fra.ser, 
the late Jiishop of Manchester; Buckle, now (’anon of Wells; 
Earle, the present Professor of Anghi-Saxoii, and Arthur Hugh 
Clough wore among his colleagues at the then famous college. It 
was the \ear in which Newman, himself a Fellow of Oriel, after 
long deliberation tonk the lin.al ste]) and seceded to Rome. The 
intimacy of Matthew Ariiohl with Clough was of the closest 
character. During all the earlv part of 184(1 Clough uscmI every 
Sumlay to entertain at breakfast a small party of friends, con- 
sisting of Matthew, his brother of Cniversit}', .and Theodore 
Walix)nd.” 
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Cloiif^h liimeelf Arnold always lovid, tliouj^li he cared little 
for his poetry ; and their friendship, as all readers of Kni^lish 
poetry know, received its final seal in tlu* ex»|uisite elegiac }H)eiii 
of T/iijrsU — that poem which Air. Swinliurne has placed by 
the side of fjiinflaa and /Ido/oos, and which contains the 
very ^jiirit of the Oxford of tln>se da^.". 

Matthew Arnold never felt any de>ire hir the life of a colle«;e 
tutor, and, indeed, such a career was at that time almost im- 
possilde excipt under the condition *>f Holy Orders, ami these he 
was not disposed to take. An openint' in London presented 
itself two years after his election, in 1847, when the late Lord 
Lansilowne, the veteran Whij' leader, otfered him the jiost of 
private secretary. He was thus transplanted to the very centre 
of ])olitic.il and social life in London, but it is evident that 
neither jxditics nor s(»ciety abscubed him, for it was in the next 
year (18 18) tliat there a]»ppared the now famous little volume, 
Thf' Straiif'ti lu and uUur A. Here the note w'as 

struck which >ihrate<l to the last through Mr. Arnold’s poetry 
and lhrouf?li much of hi^ prose ; here was a sensibility and an 
inward e.xperieiice intensely modern, exjire^sed with a luminoiis- 
ness jind a peifection of furm that was ]»nrely (ireek. 

'fhiee >e.iis after the appearance of the Potma hy A, Mr. 
Arnold married tlie dau^ditei of Mr. .Iii'.tice Wif^htman, and, as 
he lately toM the Westminster school teai hers, when they made 
a proentatioii to him on his retirement, it was in conseriuence 
of his marri.i^e that he left his ]»rivate secretaryship ami 
accepted the ]) 0 ‘-t <»f Lay Inspector of rfi hools. In theinterxal 
he Worked for a short time as ;issistant loader at Ku«^by. At 
that date, as is well known, the Stab* organisation r>f elementary 
in>'tniciion was Imt jud heginnin^ ; the antaf^onism hidwTim the 
(-'hiirch schools and the Hi.sscntin*' schools was still acute, ami it 
wa.s even necessary to have sepaiatc staffs of inspectors for the 
one and for tlie other. Air. Arnold had assi;,med to liim wdiat 
W’ere called the Hritish Sehools, under which short title tlie 
schools of tlie Hritish and Forei;'ii School Society were kiiow'ii ; 
and it wa.s in travellinj^ about Ihe country examininpf tliese 
schooLs that ho learnt his biisines.s and formed besiiles those 
views as to the nature of Hritish Nonconformity and of the 
mentcal and moral horizon of tlie middle class to xvlin h in later 
years he often gave so trenchant an ex])rcs‘.if>n. His w'ork as n 
school inspector — which, it may here be .said, only cea.sed two 
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or three years ago — was laborious, and few of tliose who have 
been charmed and consoled by his poetry, or stimulated and 
amused by his prose, have reflected that what they were 
reading was produced in the intervals of drudgery such as, it 
might be thought, would have sufiiced to dull the edge of 
genius. 

And here we may pause to say' something of Matthew 
Arnold’s strictly i)rofessional work as a school inspector and as 
a reformer of education. The most direct outcome of it is to be 
found where few peojile outside the official circle have ever 
looked for it — viz. in ilie Annual Rejjorts published by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. In those Blue-books it has 
been the habit to print a certain number of the most striking 
reports annually sent in by the school inspectors, and among 
these a large number were written by Arnold. It need not be 
said that these reports of his are excellent reading, and that 
they abound in telling phrases and in picpiant statements of 
opinion. More than this, they are full of wisdom ; of views 
based upon wide observation and solid reflection, of pleas for the 
steady and practicable improvement of elementary e<lucation. 
They hold up a high ideal, but one which an observation of 
what has been done in other countries had shown the writer 
to be alUinable. For, as is well known, his ediicatnmal 
work was not confined to inspecting the schools in his own 
country. 

In 1859, when the. ])ublic coii'^cicnce had begun to be 
seriously stricken with respect to the state of our primary 
schools, and when such a meivsurc as was afterwards brought 
into being by Mr. lAjrster had begun to loom before the minds 
of stilt esmon, Mr. Arnold was sent abroa»l as Foreign Assistant 
Commissioner to impure into the stale of education in France, 
Germany, and Holland. Six \ears later he went again with a 
special mission to impure into the state of middle-class educa- 
tion abroad, and in 1897 a volume appeared embodying his 
investigations into this subject. These professional tours had 
an immense effect upon his mind. They gave him an amswer 
to the (piestion how to make the English middle-class less con- 
tented with commonplace ideal**, or, in the phrase which he 
wius the first to make po]>ular, less Philistine. He never till 
the end of his life ceasetl from etforls to carry into practical 
effect his desire to get our middle-class education, our secondary 
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schools, better organised. It was to his mind tho one crying 
want of English civilisation. He traced to the chaotic condition 
of our middle-class schools by hir the larger part of the moral, 
social, and political faults which, with all his love for England, 
he could not help seeing in her. “ i'orro umim rst 7iccessariuin ! ” 
ho cried, and that one thing was to be education for the middle- 
class, organised as well as the education for the working class is 
now organised, and as w'cll as middle-class education itself is 
organised in Germany and in France. “ Schools for the licensed 
victuallers, schools for the ciuiimorcial travellers, schools for the 
Wesloyans, schools for the Quakers — to educate a middle-class 
in this way is to doom it to grow up on an inferior plane, with 
the claims of intellect and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of 
beauty not satisfied, the claim of manners not satisfied.” 

One of the chief causes of his discontent with English party 
government wjis the fact that both parties alike thought the 
organisation of secondary schools no business of theirs. The 
Conservatives would not undertake it, and “ at this hour,” 
wrote ^Ir. Arnohl a few years ago, aiiropos of an article of tho 
Liberal leader, “ in Mr, Gladstones juograinme of the tw'enty- 
two engagemenfs of the Liberal [>arty there is not one word of 
middle-class education. Tw'enty-tw'o Liberal engag(‘ments, and 
Ibe reform of middle-claKs education not one of tliem ! ” It is 
one of ^Ir. Arnold’s chief titles to the regard of bis countrymen 
that ill spite of the indiirercncc of party leaders lie (Mintiniied to 
tho end to ]>rcss, with all the force of exborUitiou and of irony 
of which lie w’as master, for lliis most penetrating of all 
reforms. 

Tt is time, how'ever, t«) turn from this aspect of Mr. Arnold’s 
work to those achievements by wdiich he is and will continue to 
be most wiilely kiiowni — his achievements in literature. Tlic 
Poenis by A, made a profound impression upon llie very limited 
class of readers wdio cared for scholarly poetry. In 1853, live 
yean after the appearance of the first little volume, he jiuhlished 
EmpedocUs on Etna, and other VoeniSy hut in a very short time, 
becoming dissatisfied with the poem that gave its title to the 
book, he withdrew the volume from circulation, so that it is 
now, as all bibliophiles know% extremely rare. Next y(‘ar he 
published in his own name a new volume of poems, yiartly new 
and partly selected from those issued already, and a second 
series followed soon afterwards. The impression made, by these 
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ill academical circlca was so great that in 1857 he was elected 
to a Chair which he was destined to raise to a position of greater 
importance and influence than it had ever reached before — the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxfonl. Next year appeared Merope^ a 
tragedy after tlie Creek manner, wdiich was in itself perhaps not 
(juite successful, hut wliich gave him the opportunity of writing 
a preface that contained one of the most valuable expositions of 
the princij)les of criticism ever produced in England. Then 
followed the Lectures on Translutintj Homer and the Last Words, 
in both of which he juit forward his plea for the English hexa- 
meter. That plea has not generally been allowed, but every 
one who heard the lectures, or has since then studied those 
scarce little volumes, was struck with the breadth and the 
enlightenment of their tone, at that time so new to English 
criticism. 

The Hssaijs in (Jrilidsm, a collection of ai‘licl(‘s and lectures, 
appeared in IHOT), twenty-three years ago. Kow faintly does 
the young writer of to-day, to whom its methods and maxims 
have almost unconsciously become the commonplaces of his 
literary education, realise all he owes to that modest little 
volume ! J5ut as one traces back the stream of thought, as one 
iccalls lla/litt and heigh Hunt and Macaulay, as one thinks of 
the older Quartn'ty and Kdinhnryh and the luinbi*ring conscien- 
tiousness of the JldrosjKctive ILrinc, one gradually becomes 
aware of all that the cssiys and thedr successors have done 
for us. 

'Phe critic, by that book, ac<pnred a new dignity and im- 
portance. It both enlarged liis functions and abated his 
])retcusious. Thenceforward criticism, among those who aspired 
to any eminence in it, was to be a much humbler and sincerer 
thing than it had been in the omniscient days of Jeffrey and 
Croker ; and at the suno time it was to deal with a wider 
world than that of which Lamb or lla/litt had had knowledge. 
“A disinterested endeavour to leain and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world’’ — so Mr. Aniold 
originally defined his task, and hia whole literary life has been 
an effort to fulfil it. ’flie essays themselves were an adequate 
comment on such a definition. To many persons even of the 
n*ading class such studies as those on Joubert, on Eugenie and 
Maurice de Guerin, or on The Literary Injhience of Academies, 
were a revelation. “ All can grow the llower now, for all have 
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got the seed.^’ But twenty-five years ago Mr. Arnold by such 
work opened new worlds of thought and feeling to those who 
had eyes to see an<l ears to hear ; he taught us sympathy with 
fresh and varied forms tjf thought, and so made us think for 
ourselves in a fruitful way. He bade us shake oil’ convention, 
and sec “the ihing in itself,” without prejudice and without 
conceit, personal or national. And, on the w'ay, what beauties 
of perception and style, what felicities of manner ! Who that, 
lias read it will easily forgid the address to Oxford — “ home of 
lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties” — which cdoses the preface, or the transla- 
tion of Maurice <le (liuTin’s Caitaury or the summing up of 
Heine and Byimi with which the Heine article ends, or the 
delicate truth and originality of all that moral observation in 
which the .K'ubert essay abounds ? To look at these passages 
again is to undi-rstaiKl, even apart from Mr. Arnohrs poems, 
what Saintc-Beuve meant uheii five or si.v years before he 
drew the attention of the French public to a young Fiiglish 
writer, “ <lont le talent reunit la ]>urcte et la ]>a!<sion.” 

Mr. Arnold was of course re-elected at the end of bis live years, 
and at the end of ten many were the comj)laints in Ovfonl that 
tin* statutes did not ])ermit a “third term.” Morti than once, 
as vacancies occurred in later year.<, elloi ts were made to induce 
him to come forward a candidate once mori*, but by that 
time In* ha<l made himself, or believed that he had made him- 
self, uiip(jpular with the clergy, and he shrank from the danger 
of what he u.^ed to call “an oilious contest.” So he never stood 
again, and though he nowand then lectured at the Royal Insti- 
tution, in jirovincial to\Nns, and during two visits to America, 
Oxford knew him olficially no more. Rut he loved Oxford to 
the end ; “ that sweet city ” which he celebrated in Thyrsis and 
in the famous preface to the essays always continuf'd to exiTcise 
her spell upon him, and he was interested to the last in watching 
the jiart that she plaj’cd in the life of England, in the men who 
were con.spicuous in her colleges, in the books that she pro- 
du<*ed, in the “movements” wdiich from time to time passed 
over her. 

But after he ceased to be Profe;iSor of Poetry the subjects of 
his critical WTiting umlerwciit a change. He Avould not have 
been his father’s son had he not been profoundly interested in 
religion ; he would not have been the open-minded critic that 
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liti was had he not seen that upon many classes in modern 
England religion was losing its hold. Therefore lie set himself 
to consider whether a way might not be found of ])rcserving 
what was essential in religion while giving up whatever modern 
criticism ha«l shown to be untenable. llis fastidious taste 
revolted against the crude attempts of some modern reformers 
of religion, and in what we believe tf) have been his earliest 
writings on tliese subjects, certain articles ])ubli‘,hed in Mac- 
millan^s Matjndnc^ he dealt ratlier unmercifully with the 
mechanical methods of Bishop Colenso. His own views he 
expounded some ten or twelve years later in the book called 
Litcrafurc and Jhnjma ; in its 84icc(*ssor, God and ihe Blhle ; and 
in 1877, in llie volume of collected ])apers called Last Kssays 
on Ckurch and JMiyion. Jt is nunarkable that the latest but 
one of his writings was an article in the March number of the 
National Jifvina on disestablishment in Wales ; so impossible 
did he find it to keep his haml and his pen from touching sub- 
jects of pressing ecclesiastical or theological interest. 

Mr. Arnold must be pronouncc<l to have been much less 
successful as a theologian than as a critic and a poet. Un- 
doubtedly his own object was to preserve the Bible against the 
consecpiences of a purely destructive criticism. But to many 
he seemed to destroy the substance of religion, while he j)re- 
served merely a kind of aroma or tradition. Even those, how- 
ever, who deplore his rejection of dogma, and sec a lamentable 
want of logic in his argument, can admiie the .‘Spirituality of his 
work, and the salutary manner in which he constantly dwells 
on the importance of ‘‘conduct’^ in life. It is a tribute to the 
wide ellect ])roduced by his ]»rincipal work of this class, Litera- 
ture and Dogma, that many of the phrases with which it abounds 
have passed into common s])ei*ch, although much of its meta- 
physics is more than questionable, and the Ilebn^w scholarship 
of this ami the other volume is avoweilly M*con<l-hand. 

We have reservC<l to the l;tst Mr. Arnold’s work in poetry — 
that work which is reprt'sented by the live or six little early 
volumes so dear to collectors, or by the two volumes of Complete 
Poems issued in 1870, or by the three volumes, containing these 
and fortunately a few more recent verses, 'which Messrs. 
■ Macmillan publidied two or three years ago. It is worth while 
here to quote a judgnn*nt written twenty years ago by a brother 
poet, a judgment of which it is easy to discount and to pardon 
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the enthusiasm, and ^vhich, after all, tells the truth, if it tells it 
too forcibly. “For some years past,” wrote I^Ir. Sw inbiii’iie, 
“ the fame of Mr. Matthew Arnold has been almost exclusively 
the fame of a prose-writer. Those students could hardly find 
healing — they have nowhere of late found expression that 1 
know of — who v»-ith all esteem and enjoyment of his essays, of 
the clearness and beauty of their sentiment and style, retained 
the oi^inion that if justly judged he must he judged by his 
verse and not by his ]u-osc — certainly not by this alone ; that 
future students would cleave to that with nnu’c of care and of 
love ; that the most memorable quality about him was the 
quality of a poet. Not that they like»l the prose less, but that 
they liked the ver^e more. His beM- e.s.sjiys ought to live longer 
than must, his best poems cannot but live as long as any, of the 
time.” 

The statement that comparatively few of Mr. Arnold’s 
readers cared for his })Oetry w'as quite true in I8G7 ; it is less 
tnie now, though it wouhl be inaccurate to say that ho is a 
j»oj>ular poet. His mu^^e is too aiisleie, the subjects with which 
he deals are too reinote Irom tlie ordinary sujierlhdal interests 
of the many. Hut to a certain number of readers he has as a 
poet a place a])art ; a jdace in the innuist shrine of their ulfec- 
tions. To them the early poem Ucnunationy with its Words- 
worthian severity, its air of bracing moral fre.^'hnes^*, as though 
newly blowing from the We.stmoreland fells ; to them Dover 
Beach, with its nobhi music ainl the grave stoieism of its tone ; 
to them The Strayed litrcller, with its magical realisation of the 
Greek .‘Spirit, The Sick Kimj in Bokhara, and Sohrab amt Jiusfiirii, 
which profess to be pictures of the mysterious East, and Jiie so 
much more ; to them Heine's Grave, livrjhy Ghnjiel, the JAnes 
U'iittcn in Kcnsimjton Gardens — all these are among tlie most 
precious, the most abiding gifts that any modern mind has 
bequeathed to the English race. 

But it is invidious to name some jioems and leiivc the others. 
AVhen, some ten years ago, Mr. Arnold made a “ selection ” of 
liis own poems for the (Jolden Treasury series, and when his 
friemls C(jmplained to him of the omihsion of one or other of 
their favourites, he laughingly an.swcred, “ Of cemrso, if J had 
consulted my own ta.ste J should have inserted everything.’'# 
And, indeed, he, would not have bc(m far wTong ; for so cjire- 
fully modelled and welded are his poems, so sincerely arc they 
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felt, that there are hardly a dozen among the whole that one 
could wish away. 

Mr. Ariudd was personally one of the most charming of 
men. On first acquaintance, indeed, there was something in 
his maimer which might set matter-of-fact people against him ; 
hut if they were sensible they soon got over what was in reality 
purely superfieiaL His geniality and kindness of nature, his 
tolerance, his humour soon won their way ; and hence there 
were few men who hud more or warmer friends. Even the 
egotism of which readers who <Iid not know him used to com- 
plain was, for the most ])art, a rhetorical device ; and where it 
was not, it was so frank, so good-natured, that it was soon 
forgiven. No one could be more missed in London than he, 
though for many years he liatl not actually lived in London. 
While his hoys were growing up he lived at Harrow’, that they 
might go to the school ; of late years he occupied a pretty 
cottage at the foot of l*ain^s Hill, near Cohham. He loved the 
country ; he had a strong allcction for animals (who does not 
remember his poem (wrist's Cntir'/); and his love for llow’'ers 
w’as keen. In all family relationships he was admirable ; and 
it may be of inleri'st to mention that a vast number of letters 
from him to various memhers of liis family are in existence, 
which are full of the personal and the literary charm that 
atUiclies to the best of his writings. 



THE E.MPEROII FREDERICK ITT. 

OniTL^AKY NoTICIO, SATURDAY, .1 UNli 10, 1888 

FiiKDFniCK WrLMAM Nkmiolas CiiAUi.Ks, eighth King of Prussia 
and second Cjcriiitin Kni])ur(U-, whose patiietic. reign of lhn;e 
inontlH came yederday to a close, was the (mly sou of the 
I'anjicior William 1. and the Empress Augusta, daughter of the 
(hand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 'I’hiity years before his father 
came to the throne, lie wa^ born in the new Palace of Potsilam 
on the 18th of October 1831, the anniversary of the battle of 
Eeipsic. All the t>rinces of Prussia were early trained in arms, 
and “our Frit/,” uho was distined worthily to keep alive the 
military fame of the ro\al house, was no exception to thi* rule. 
At the age of seven and a half years he pre.^ented himself to his 
father as a Iraiiieil recruit, and ma<le the following announce- 
nieiit : “ l*ej)oil from Pot«;«lam sentinrd. Xotliiiig fresh from 
outpost on watch. Its strength is one sub-ollicer, one bands- 
man, and eighteen grcnadieis.” On his tenth birthday, in 
1811, the Prince entered the Coloners Company of the Ist 
Regiment of Fijcit (iuar<ls as second lieutenant 11 is iiiiele, 
King Frederick William IV., in introducing the new second 
lieutenant to his regiment, said, “Von arc a little fellow, Fritz, 
hut you must pay attention to these gentlemen, so that some 
day you may be able to inspect them as they now inspect you.” 
l*rince Frederick William’s fir^t tutor was the Rev. W. Godet, 
of Xeueiiberg, w’ho was succeeded by the eminent scholar and 
historian Dr. Erii'^t Curtins of Luheck. He subsefiueiitly com- 
jdeted his education at Ronn, and in Sejitcniher 1848 made his 
confession of the Ev.ingeliwil faith in the chapel of the (,^istle 
at Cbarlottenburg. On the 3rd of lilay 1849 the young Prince 
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was incorporated by his father into the Colonel’s Company of 
the Ist Foot Guards. Prince William, as he then was, made a 
touching address to his son’s future comrades on this occasion, 
and then, turning to the youth, observed, “And for you, I 
would covet that you may some day experience what your 
father ha^ expori(inced before you. The highest joy of iny life 
has been to feel that in times, however hard, remote, or near, 
the confidence and symi)athy of my subordinates have never 
been denied me. It is that joy which I desire for you. Go ; 
do your duty.” When the Prince came of age, on the 18th of 
October 18'P), being then eighU‘en years old, he received 
numerous taddresses from Jlerliii, Potsdam, Brandenburg, etc. 
In reply to a d«'pulation of magistrates, lie replied that the lofty 
pattern that had been .set him by his ancestors could not fail 
to teach him, if ever he .should hold the scejitre, to be a just 
and true King. After .studying at Bonn, in 1849-50, he 
travelled through Switzerland, the Tyrol, the north of Italy, 
and the south of France. 

In 1851 the Prince visited England for the first time. He 
was cordially welcomed by Her Maje.sty the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, and became acipiainted with his future bride, 
the Princess Victoria, then a graceful and winning girl of eleven. 
M’hc royal visitor remained nearly a month in England. After 
his return to Berlin he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
“with the special commendation of His Majesty for zealous 
service” ; and in the cour.se of a few months he visited St. 
I’etersburg, where lu* became <leeply interesteil in the exercises 
of the Ku.s.sian Guards. In November 1853 we find him 
admitted by his father to the Berlin Onler of Freemasons. At 
this time he was closely studying the art of war under Mollke, 
and was gradually rising in the ranks of the Prussian army. 
The close ot the year saw him in Rome, where he had an 
audience of Pope Pius IX. Being onlered to serve wdth the 
drngoon.s, his commander. Colonel von Griesheim, had inter- 
views with the FVince’s mother, who diil not allow her matenial 
love, or her anxiety to ensure, his iierMmal comforts, to stand in 
the way of his duty ; on the contrary, she lagged that the 
Colonel would in no way unduly spare tlie Prince, but insisted 
upon his learning his profession in every branch, so that he 
might know the actual labours and duties of a soldier’s calling. 
In all this Frederick William but followed his father’s example. 
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In 1854 he was appointed a member of the Commission to test 
the Mini6 rifle, and shortly afterwai*<la he was nominated to the 
command of the 2nd Lanilwehr Guards. 

The Prince again visited England in 1855, and before he 
returned had become l)otrothod to our Princess Royal. He 
won golden opinions from all witli whom he came in contact 
for his straightforwardness and candour, and his absolute free- 
dom from prejudice. The Queen thus wrote in her “Journal ” 
respecting the betrothal, the Court tlien being at Ralmoral : 
“ September 29. — Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, who had been on a visit 
to us since the 14th. lie had already spoken to us on the 
20th of his wishes ; but we wcH*e uncertain, on account of her 
extreme youth, wliether he should speak to lier hini‘<elf, or wait 
till he came hack again. However, we felt it was belter that 
he shouhl do so, ami during cuir rule up Craig - na - Ran this 
afternoon he picked a }»iece of uhite heather (Ihe. (uublem of 
‘good luck’), uliich he gave to her ; ami this enabled him to 
make an allusion to his hopes and wishes as they rode down 
Glen Girnoch, wliich led to this haj)]»y conclusion.” There was 
a strong attachment on both sides, and Prince Albert, in a 
letter to Raroii Stockmar, observe* I : “The young jieople are 
pa.ssioijately in love with each other, ami the integrity, guile- 
lessTiess, ami disintereste*Iness of the Prince are (piito touching.” 

The condition <»f things in Pni.s.'.ia at this time was ex- 
tnunely critical. The I’eactionary i>arty wen* strongly in 
evidence, and the Prince Consort trembled for tlie destruction 
of a burdened constitution. After Prince Frederick AVilliani’s 
retuni to Berlin, Prince Albert wrote him a letter full of excel- 
lent suggestions and advice as to tbe bearing be should adopt 
tow-anU the people during the constitutional struggle. This 
letter horc gocsl fruit in strengthening the liberal sentiments of 
the Prince, and in animating him with a desire to understand 
the true priiiciple.s of government. 

In coinjiany wdlh Von Moltke, the Prince wna pre.sent at 
Moscow on the 12th of August 1856, os the representative of 
the Prus.sian royal house, on the occa'^ion of the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander. Uj)on lii.s return to Berlin he was 
present at the marriage of his only sister, the Princess Louise, 
with the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. In the following 
December he visited the Emperor and Empress of tlie Frencli 
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at the Tiiileries, ami in letters written by his illustrious hosts 
w'e have i»er.sonal glimpses of the Prince at this time. “ The 
Prince pleased us very much,” remarked Napoleon, writing to 
Queen Victoria, “ and I have no doubt he will make the Prin- 
cess Royal Inippy, as he seems to me to possess every quality 
fitted for his age and position.” The Empress Eugenie, in a 
letter to Countess Walewski, thus referred to the Prince and his 
companion, the great Cerman strategist : “ The Prince is tall 
and handsome, almost a head taller than the Emperor ; he is 
slight and fair, with a stniw-coloured moustache, a German (as 
Tacitus might describe him) of chivalrous courtesy, with some- 
thing of tlie TIainlet about him. . . . llis companion, a 
General Moltke (or some such name), is a taciturn gentleman, 
but by no means a dreamer, and, being perpetually on the look- 
out, tikes one by surprise with liis pointed remarks. They are 
an imposing raci*, these Germans. Louis calls them the race of 
the future. Jkih! oiouft nVa sommes pas encore ^a.” Little could 
the writer imagine that within fourteen years from that time 
the two men thus described would play such an important part 
ill the destruction of the French Enqurc*. 

1'here arc many who will remember the interest evoked by 
the marriage of Prince Frederij'k William of Prussia with the 
Princess Royal of England. This hajipy event was solomnisi'd 
in the chapel of the historic palace of St. James’s on the 2r)th 
of January 1858. The youthful bride w'as given away by her 
father, and the- ci reumiiy was jierformed by the An libishop of 
(Canterbury, assisted by the Rishops of London, Oxford, and 
Chester, and the. Dean of Windsor. It was the first break in 
the Queen’s family. The wedding day w’aa observed as a 
holiday all over the United Kingilom ; bells were rung, flags 
were hoisted, and there were great rejoicings in every city, 
town, and hamlet, throughout the length and breadth of the 
laud. The bride and bridegroom left Englaml on the 2nd of 
February, and on the 8th made their public entry into Berlin. 
For some days congratulations continued to pour in upon the 
young couple from every i»art of the Prussian kingdom. 

In 1861 AVilliam 1. {uscended the throne of Prussia, and 
Freilerick William, becoming Crown Prince, naturally took a 
more prominent part in public affairs and public ceremonies. 
He was sworn in a member of the Kings Council, and he also 
had a seat upon the commission for the reorganisation of the 
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army. In 1862 Im came over to Eii^l.iiul to represent Prussia 
at the opening of the International Exhibition, and >\as as- 
sociated with the Duke of (\iiiibiidge as one of Her Majesty’s 
ivpiesentativcs at the inaugural cerenmny. He spoke at the 
Royal Academy bampiet, and referred with great salislaetiou 
to the fact tliat his wife, the Princess Royal of Englaml, was 
one of the foremost representatives of British art in (Jerniany. 

In May 186IJ Prus.sia was in the tliroes of a constitutional 
crisis. King William and Prince Bismarck were pursuing a 
drastic policy, and among other measures which causetl gn‘at 
disN'itisfaction a stringent decree was issued against the Liberal 
news]»aj»er pres'i. This aiBitiary action led to a teinporaiy 
e'«trangi'iiient between the King and his son, W’hosi^ ^iew'^ were 
shared by his royal consoit. The Prince addressed a letter to 
his father, remonstrating against the unconstitutional coui'se 
which the King and his Government wa‘re pursuing. This ho 
followed up oil the Jli’d of June by a formal protest aildressed 
to the ('abinet against the decree alfecting the Press, which he 
declared to be “both illegal and injurious to the State and the 
<1} nasty.” At Dantsic, in reply lo an address from the munici- 
pality, he spoke in a similar spirit, whereupon tin* King 
<lemauded a disavowal of his lepfiited sentiments, on jiaiii of his 
being recalled to Berlin and deprived of bis military cominand. 
Till* Piiiice replied that lie could nut retract his speech ; that lie 
Avas obliged t»» make as courageon.s a stand for his future as liis 
father wa^ making for Ins own ; and that lie Avas ready, if 
re([iiired, to lay dow’ii hi.s commission in the army ainl resign 
his seat in the (.’ouncil of State. “If I am not alluAved to 
.‘'j>eak my mind 1 niii.st naturally Avish to di.ssever myself 
c'litirely from the .sjihere of politics.” The storm blew over, 
and donie.^tic legislation in Prus.sia Avas soon ovi*rshad()AV(5d by 
the A\ar Avilh Denmark. The CruAvn Prince went through the 
Danish War, Avhich arose out of the di.sjmted succession to the 
Duehies of Schle.swig and Holstein. Hi* Avas present at the 
battle of Du])pcl and at the subsequent operation.s of the 
Pru.s.sian and Au.striaii forces, AAliich resulted in Hie defeat of 
Denmark after a gallant, but very uneipial, struggle. On bis 
return to Berlin he Avas nominated to the general command of 
the 2iid Army Corps. In June 1865 the Crown Prince, as 
Governor of Pomerania, received the King in the old market- 
place at Stralsund, the occasion being the fiftieih aniiivciHary 
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of the dependence of New Pomerania and llugen upon the 
State of Prussia. 

Having on many occasions given proof of his military 
capacity, the Crown Prince was shortly to he entrusted with 
a comrimnd calculated to test to the utterino&t all his adminis- 
trative abilities and his warlike ardour and energy. The 
struggle for supremacy in Germany had long been impending 
between Austria and Prussia. Diplomacy failed to compose the 
differences which arose out of the disputed occupation of the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. But although this was a 
main ostensible cause of the war, the real reason lay in the 
rivalry subsisting between the two leading German Powders. 
Ultimately Prussia witlidrew from the Germanic Confederation, 
and by that step virtually declared war against Austria. On 
the lS2th of May IHGO* the whole of the Prussian army was 
called out, and the Crown Prince w'as placed at the head of the 
Second Army, forming the left wdng of the forces in Silesia. 
He was also appointed General of Infantry and Military 
Governor of Silesia during the continuance of hostilities. The 
King of Prussia drew up the Bohemian nrmy in three divisions 
— the fir.st marching through Saxony under Prince Frederick 
Charles, the second covering Silesia under the Crown Prince, 
and the third, or army of the Elbe, being placed under General 
Herwarlh von Bitlenfeld. The Crown Prince w'as directed to 
march through the long and narrow pa'^ses of the Sudetian 
mountains, leading from Silesia into Bohemia. 

In order to ileceive the enemy, various movements were 
made by tbe PrusMans on the south-east frontiers of Silesia, as 
if their object was to cross into Bohemia from Neif'Se, by way 
of Weideiiaii. But while the Austrians w’ere expecting the 
invaders to dehoiicli in that direction, the mass of the Second 
Army turned to the right and .*4uddenly made its appearance on 
the west at Nachod and Trantenau in Bohemia, having passed 
the frontier without opposition. Before entering the defiles of 
the mountains wdiich separate Silesia from liloravia, the Crow'ii 
Prince issued fi*oiii Neisse a spirited general order to his troops, 
defending the course of Prussia, and expressing the pride, “ as 
the King’s first servant,” which he felt in staking his life and 
his fortune to secure the possession of all that was dearest to 
his country. The (hown Prince fought victorious engagements 
at Trauteiuui and Nachod, coming up to the latter place at a 
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critical moment in support of General Steinmetz. Fighting 
proceeded until tlie 29tli of June, and on that day the Prince 
and his army pushed forwiird as far as Skalitz and took posses- 
sion of the town. On the Ist of July the Crown Prince issued 
from Prausnitz a general order, in which he recapitulated the 
glorious events of the brief campaign. The soldiers under 
his comniaiul had done all that was expected of them, and 
hud captured 5 colours, 2 standards, 20 guns, and 8000 
I)rifconer8. 

The great battle of Sadowa, or Koiiiggratz, the crucial 
engagement of the war, was fought on the 3rd of July. The 
Prus.‘*ittn advance commenced at eight o’clock a.m. with the 
whole line of the First Army, and before this w’us well engaged 
it was joined by the army of the Elbe. Prince Frederick 
Charh's’s division was compidled to hold out for four or five 
hours with the ai<l of the Tliinl Army alone, and at one o’clock 
the reserves ha»l to be called up to the Prussian centre. The 
Austrian lire was terrific, and alfairs became critical. The 
“Red J’rince,” like Wellington at Waterloo, looked anxiously 
for his lilucher in the person of the (Jrown Prince. Another 
hour of severe tension ensued, and then at two o’clock the 
Second Army a]»|icMred on the field, after a dillicult march. 
The heights of Chluni, the key of the situation, were .stormed 
and cajitured by the Pru.s.sians, and other po.''itions Huccumbed 
to tlieir impetuous atbicka. The ojiportuiie arrival of the 
Crown Prince gave the victory of Koiiiggratz to the PniSHiauH, 
after one of the most sanguinary engagements of modern 
time.s. 

The Crow’ll Prince thus wTotc concerning this memorable 
day in his diary : “ After much search and many inquiries we 
found the King ; 1 informed him of the ]>resence of my division 
on the battleiiehl and kissed his hand, wdiereupon he embraced 
me. For some time wc could neither of us speak ; he w’as the 
first to find words, and said how rejoiced he was that I ha<l had 
such good fortune, and hail shown my capability as a leader ; 
he also stated that (as his telcgnuii mmst have already informed 
me) he had conferred upon me the Oi’der of Alerit for my 
victories. That telegram I had never received, so it happened 
that on the very liattlefield in which I had share<l the victory I 
received from my royal father our highest award for military 
service. I w’as deeply affected, and even the bystanders seemed 
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moved.” King William subsequently wrote a letter to liis son, 
congratulating him upon the great victories won by the Second 
Division, which had given it a i>lace of higli renown in the 
annals of the Prussian army. Shortly after the close of the 
struggle, the (Jrc»wn Prince was appointed President of a 
IVIilitary Commission of Inquiry, appointed tci analyse and 
formulate the experiences of the war. 

Early in October 18(50 the Crown Prince took leave of the 
King at Baden-Paden, previous to proceeding by way of Vienna 
to the East to attend the o])ening of the Suez Canal. He was 
accompanied by Prince Louis of IJessc and attended by a 
brilliant suite. Afte.r brief sojourns at Vienna, Venice, Athens, 
anti Constantinople, he pursued his journey towards Egypt by 
way of Rhodes anti Jerusalem. On the 4th of November he 
entered the ain‘ient capital of the Jews, and in the name of his 
royal father formally took possession tjf the ruins of the former 
Hospital of the Knights of St. John and of the church attached 
tt) it, which the Sultin had etnlotl to the King of Prussia. The 
s])ectacle, seen from the i\rouut tif Olives, of the sun setting t)ver 
Jerusalem, ajipears, to judge from his diary, to have sj>ecially 
affected and impressed the princely traveller. Tjehanoii, 
Damascus, Jaffa, and Beyrout were all visited hy the (^rouii 
J'riiice, and on tluj 17th he reached Suez, where he found the 
Emperor of Austria and the Empress of the J'hencli. After the 
inaugural ceremony and a journey up the Nile, he inteinled to 
return to Berlin, but wvnt on to (,\innes in coiise(pieuce of the 
illiiesH of his youngest son, Priiiet* Waldemar. 

The great Praiico-Oermaii War, wdiieh had long ajipeared 
inevitable, broke out in July of the next year. Its final cause 
was the candidature of Prince Leo]>old of Hoheiizollern Sigma- 
ringeii for the Crow’ii of Spain, which h^raiicc regarded as 
detriiuenlal to her interests, and which she called upon Prussia 
to repudiate. Her demands upon the German Pow'cr were 
accompanied by bumiliating rtMpiisitioiis w’liich the King of 
Prussia ])eremptonly declined to comply with, and on the 
lOtli of July war was declared hy the French Government. 
Events proved that for this momentous struggle Germany 
was thoroughly }>re])ared, wdiile the French military system 
ultimately broke down in dis;ister and defeat. 

The Prussian forces w'ere distributed in three armies. The 
first, or right wing of the entire force, was under the command 
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of General von Steininct/ ; the second, or centre army, nas 
coniniaiulod hy Prinee Frederick Cliarlos ; and the third army, 
consisting of the Jirmies of the South — viz. those of Bavaria, 
AVurtemberg, and Baden — and of the 5th, (Uh, and lllh North 
German (?orps, was commanded by the Crown Prince. The 
whole number of the three armies amounted to about 450,000 
men. 

Tlu* first great military triumph of the war was won by the 
(Jrown Prince, wliose movements were as rapid as they were 
etfective. On the 4th of August His Imperial Highness, at tlie 
liead of some regiments of the 5th and 11th JVussian ami of 
the 2nd Bavarian Army Corps, .surprised at daybreak a divi.sion 
of Marshal AlacMahon’s army, under General Doiiay, ]>osted at 
Wis-t-nihoiirg on the Lautre. The Germans, who ])ossi*s.sed the 
mlvantage of mimheis, stormed a strongly intrenched ])osition 
at the iKunt of the hayonet, in face <»f mitrailleu.ses and ch.'isse- 
pols, and i)ut the Fieiich to rout. General Donay was killed, 
and 18 otlicers and lOUO soldiers >\eie taken prisoners. 

Tliis Gennan success was followed np two days later hy the 
great hat tie of Worth, nhen the Crown Prince, on his further 
.idvance t( 0 >aid.s the pass's of the Vo-^ges, encountiMed the main 
hn<ly of M.k M.dnm’^ army, under the onlers of the Maishal 
liiint*elf. 'fhe French were not in full strength, though they 
liad a sjilendid p<*>'itioii. The ground was desperately contested 
for fifteen hours, hut the engagement emh‘d in a great German 
vii’tory. Tin- French d<ad and wounded nnm)»ered 10,000; 
and 2 standar<ls, G mitrailleu<e.s, 150 guns, and GOOO prisoners 
fell into the hands of the enemy. N;i])oleon could not conceal 
this .^ei ions diTeat-, hut he lidegraphod to Paris, “ Tout pent 
{?»> rf'tiihlir” far from recovering themselves, how(;vi*r, 

the French forces were doomed to further and still greater 
di asters. 

By the 11th of August the (hown Prince liafl ])asscd the 
Vo.>ge'» mountain*!, ami etl'ecteil a junction with tlie First and 
Second German Armies. Success continued to aliend the 
German forces, and the 2nd of Septemher saw the French 
capitulation at Sedan, with the surrender of tlie Finjieror 
Napoleon. In the meimu’ahle engagements wlm li culminated 
at Sedan the Crown I'rince’s troops and those of I Vince 
Frederick Charles W’eie engaged again.-t the gn-ate.r part of 
MacMalion’s force.s, and the Germans succeeded in crossing tlie 
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river Meuse, this extremely difficult operation being cflected by 
the Crown Prince with his Prussians and Wurtembergers, 
supported by the Bavarians under General von der Tann. 

The expectation that the war would cease after Sedan proved 
to be vain, as the French continued the struggle under the 
guidance of the llepublicau Government and its most active 
member, Gambetta. At Rheims, on the 0th of September, the 
Crown Prince put forth, under the sanction of the Ring, a 
national and well-considered scheme for estal>lishing a benevol- 
ent institution for the HUpj)ort of the <lisabled soldiers of 
Germany. On tlic 20th tlie hciidquarbirs of the Third German 
Army were established at Vcrsaill(*s, the abode of Louis XIV. 
A few days later the Crown Prince made a distribution of the 
Iron Cross in the Grand Court of Versailles, delivering an 
fiddress in tones so distinct that they were heard everywhere 
throughout the courtyard. The highest military dignity of 
J’riissiii, that of Field-Marshal, was conferred by King William 
upon his soldier sou on the 28th of October. The King took 
the opportunity afforded by the fall of Metz and the surrender 
of the second great French army to grant this distinction to the 
Crown Prince, and it was the lir.st time the title of Field- 
Marshal had ever been borne by a ]u*ince of the reigning 
line. 

In his dilUcult ])osition as commander of a large .army the 
Crown Prince never failotl to draw out the love and enthusiasm 
of his men. Ills Imperial Highness was present at that 
memorable somie in the Palace of Versailles on the 18th of 
January 1871, when King William became the head of a united 
German Emjiirc. lie also entered Paris after the capitulation, 
and at Nancy, on the 14th of ^larch, he issued a farewell 
manifesto to the soldiers of the Thiid Army, recapitulating its 
brilliant achievements, and expressing a hope that the bond of 
comradeshi[> formed between Prussians and Bavarians and the 
troops of Wurtemberg and Baden on the held of battle would 
never be torn asunder, but rather .strengthened by time for the 
honour, renown, and wellbeing of the common German Father- 
land. Replying later to an address from the communal 
authorities of Berlin, the Crown Prince observed that the result 
of the glorious struggle was “as unexampled as its progress — 
Germany united, tlie Emperor esUiblished in his Empire, the 
Fatherland secuivd by stiviig and extended frontiers, and its 
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l>ower aiul influence firmly and (if God will) permanently 
settled.’* 

For his distinguished services in the tichl the Grown Prince 
received the Grand Cross of the Order of the Iron Cross, the 
Grand Cross of the Wurteiuberg Order for military service, the 
SwoihIs of the Duchy of Anhalt, Albert Order of the Pear, the 
Hessian Grand Diiciil Cross for military service, and the Lippe- 
Schaumbnrg Cross. Accompanied by the Crown Princess and 
the royal children, on the 4th of duly he came over to England 
on a visit to the Queen, that he might give Her Majesty a 
personal description of the war in which he had borne so 
prominent and so succes-^ful a part. 

During the time of i)eace which now succeeded the Crown 
Prince manifested a keen interest in the development of 
Germany. Matters ])olitieal, social, religious, artistic, and 
industrial claimed his attention in turn, and he was indefatig- 
able in travelling to the most i emote j)arts of the Empire in 
lurtherance of German interests. Hie unveiling of the Stein 
memorial drew from him the expres'^ion of an earnest hope tlnit 
the vork of the great regenerator of Germany would not be 
foigotten, but as his ideas had already resolved themselves into 
deeds of deli vei .nice, so might they continue thoroughly to 
|)ervade the body politic, that in them the Empire shouhl find 
a pledge of a great and happy future. In June 1875 he laid 
the foundation-stone of the iiionuiiient to be raised in honour 
of his great ancestor, the conf|ueror of Fehrbellin, and, speaking 
afterwaiils at a banipiet, he said, “In this place we stand as it 
were in tlie very cradle of the Prussian State. Great and 
noble are the de<-«ls that liave been wrought since (hat small 
beginning from which the House of Drainlenburg has attained 
its high ])redominance ; but let us ever be on our guard, let 
our sentiments ever be those of sinijde gratitude, for only in the 
temper of humility can we venture to anticijiate that it will be 
granted to the Emperor to see, during the liiin^ of peace, the 
ripening of the fruit whicli was sown amid the coiillicts of 
war.” 

The Emperor William’s life was twice attempted in 1878, 
the second time by the assassin Nobiling, on the 2nd of June. 
His ^lajesty was seriously injured, and, in consequence of Ids 
wounds, lie appointed the Crown Prince provisional Regent, 
with full authority to act in all aifairs of urgency. At this 
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time llie Pru.ssiaii coiillict with the Vatican was in progress. 
Tlie Prince adopted tlie same Jittitiide as his father on this 
(piestion, ami in a letter to the Pope he thus emidiatically 
expressed himself: “'I'o the suggestion in your Holiness’s 
letter that the laws of Prussia should he so modified as to 
accord with the statutes of the Uomish Church no Prussian 
monarch could listen for a moment. 'Phe independence of the 
Monarchy, which as a patriot and as my father’s heir 1 am 
bound to maintain, would at once he compromised if its freedom 
of legislation were subordinated to any external pcjwer.” At the 
command of the Emperor, the (hown Prince wrote a letter of 
thanks to the Cerman j>eople for their spontanetais expressions 
of Kymj)athy in connection with the attempts made to assassinaU* 
His Maji'sty ; and in response to an address from the municiijal 
authorities of Berlin, the Regent, after acknowledging the 
gravity of the times, said: “The Empire is loyal, it is sound 
at the core ; and in this conviction I take courage and find 
strength to fulfil the duties that devolve upon me.” 

At the conclusion of the Berlin Congress — which was 
attemlcd by Jjord Beaconstield and Lord Salisbury as tlie 
English Plenipotentiaries — a grand bamiuet w’as given (l,‘3th 
.Inly 1878) in the White Hall of the Royal Palace at Berlin. 
The Crown Prince, speaking in French, thus adverted to the 
labours of the (Congress: “Tin; hopes which I ventured to 
express a month ago, when, in the name of the Emperor, I 
welcomed the distinguished statesmen who have assembled here, 
have attained a hajipy fullilmeiit. The peace for which Europe 
so earmvstly longed has crowned their labours, and, as the 
interpreter of the sentiments of my illustrious father, I am 
n'joiced to pay my tribute to the wise ami conciliatory spirit 
which has contributed to this great result.” In the following 
December the Prince’s regency terminated, his venerable 
father being now hajipily restored to health. The Emperor 
William adilivsseil an autograjdi letter to his “well-beloved 
son,” warmly thanking him for the scrupulous care and eliicieucy 
w'ith which he had administered the atfairs of the Empire. The 
Crow'll Prince, setting duty and the prospective good of the 
country above immediate popularity, hail maintained order 
during a very critical ])eriod by his linn and judicious action. 

The death of the, laiiunted Princess Alice, Grand Diiehe.^s of 
Hesse, oil the 14th of December 1878, plunged the German 
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Court, jukI (‘Specially the ( 'rowii Prince’s household, into profound 
grief. In almost all German as well as English cireh‘s this 
mournful event stirre«l the livelie>l feelings of sorrow and 
synnKUhy. Not long afterwards the (’rown Princess was 
alarmed on lier husband’s behalf, for in driving up to the 
Palace in hi.s earringt* the horses became restive, and the Prim e 
was thrown violently out. Fortunately he escaped without 
injury. In March 1879 the (''niwu Prince and Princess 
vi'-iled England, and weie preM-nt at the mairiage of the 
Princess Lfuii'^a Margar(‘t (daughter of Prince Frederick Charles) 
to the Duke of (.’onnauglit, at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Only a fortnight after this the (Voun Princi* and Princess 
sustained a heavy alllictiou hy the somewhat sudden death at 
P.erliii <‘f their youngest joii, Prince Waldcunar, who ex])ired of 
heart disea<t‘. A*; |(»y treads upon the ln*els of sorrow, a 
pleasing event oc<urn‘<l on the loth of June following, when 
the infant gnimhhild of tlie Clown Prince and Princess, and 
ilaughtcr of the Heicditary I’liiu'ess (Miarlotle of Saxi‘-Meiningeii, 
was bapti.sed in the new’ I’alace at Potsdam, in the names of 
Eeod.u’a Victoria Augusta Marianne Mane, after (jiie of its 
giaiidiuolher'* ami four of its surviving gn‘at grandmotliers. 

Tlie Emperor William and the Emju’e.ss Augusta, with the 
(Vown I’lince uml Princcs.s, ^isitnl Cologne on the Ihlh of 
October 1880, and w’en* ]>resent at the festival on the com])letioii 
of the famous catln‘dral. A grand historical procession w’as 
firmed on the following <lay, and a haiKpii't W’as ludd, at wdiich 
the Ciow’ii Prince sj)ok(‘ of the extnuiie gratification wliicli the 
Enijieror felt that the great architectural W’ork had been so 
nobly finished. Tn February 1881 tin* Crow'n Prince’s eldest 
son, Prince William, w’as married at Herliri to the Prineess 
Augusta, daughter of Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. 
A fe'v davs later the fm]>erial family W’as plunged into tlie 
deepest grief hy tin* as'-as.sination of tin* Emperor of Russia. 
The (’rowii Prince set out for St. Petersburg to attend liis 
(jb.seciuie«, and wdieii a question of his .safcjty was raisc*d, the 
Emperor William charac^teristieally said, Faisons notre nu/tur. 
In consequence of the threats of the Nihilists, how’ever, it w’.'i.s 
not without a feeling of r«dief that the Crown Prince w'as 
Welcomed hack at Jjerlin. In May 1882 a .son w’as horn to the 
Prince and Prince-s William, and tlien* wc*re grciut rc*jc>iciiig.s at 
the advent c)f a Prince who was third in tin* direc t line* of 
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descent as heir to the Imperial throne. Such an occurrence was 
probably unexampled in the history of Royal and Imperial 
families. In July the Crown Prince and Princess and the 
Princess Victoria went upon a tour through Switzerland and 
Italy, firet visiting the King and Queen of Saxony, and also 
jiassing through Vienna. 

On the 25ih of January 1883 the Crown Prince and 
Princess ccdebrated tlieir silver wedding, but in consequence of 
the death of Prince Charles, the Emperor William^s brother, the 
public rejoicings were necessarily curtailed. Great interest was 
nevertheless shown in tliis happy celebration, and Queen 
Victoria was repres(*nted at Berlin by a spcicial envoy. The 
Imperial couple published a letter of thanks to the German 
nation, in wliich they expn*ssed themselves as deeply touched 
by the countless ]iroofs of affection shown to them. At the great 
Luther festival held at Witten]>erg on the 13th of September 
to celebrate the 4()0th annivei’siiry of the Reformers birth, the 
thrown Prince rejiresented liis father, and spoke admirably of 
the influence which the spirit and W'ork of Luther had exercised 
upon the German nation. Towards the close of the year the 
Crown Prince visited Spain, and in January 1884 he passed on 
to Rome, where he had an audience of the Pope. Theielations 
between Germany and the Vatican were not now of so strained a 
character as in former years. There \vere still some outstanding 
ditferences, however, which were amicably discu‘'scd by Ilis 
Holiness and his illustrious visitor. Between 1884 and 1887 
the Prince took part in many ]uiblic functicuis in the German 
ca])ital, and also in various i)arts of the £m]»ire. It Avas in 
June last, and in England, that he made his last important 
appearance in public, when he rocle in his white cuirassier’s 
uniform by the side of the Prince of Wales at the head of the cortege 
of Princes which ju-eceded the Queen’s carriage on the celebra- 
tion of her Jubilee. Amid all that brilliant galaxy there was no 
figure more noble or more striking than that of Frederick 
William of Germany. 

But the enthusiasm with which the famous Crown Prince 
was greeted by innumerable spectators in the Abbey and along the 
streets of London was not the expression of an unclouded 
popular delight. With the interest that surrounded so notable 
a peraonage, and the eager acclamations extorted by his con- 
spicuously noble bearing, and due to one so nearly related to 
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our Queen, there mingled the strong undercurrent of a more 
personal sympathy ; for it wjis known that the hero of whom 
all were speaking was the subject of a mysterious malady which 
was even then recognised as grave, and about whicli those best 
informed had begun to whisper dark forebodings. For in May 
the public had been told that the (Jrown Prince was sulfcring 
from an atfeetion of the throat, which had proved unusully in- 
tractable. Since tlic previous January there had been a local 
inilammation, accoin])anied by a slight cough and much liwirse- 
ness, and these symptoms refused to yield to the ordinary treat- 
ment, until sus])icion was at length aroused that they indicated 
disea'^ti of a malignant ty])e. A prolonged stay at Kms did 
nothing to abate the more j>ersistent symptoms, and in >!ay the 
German physicians, sunjiecting cancer, ]u*«)j)osed the partial extir- 
pation of the larynx, an operation attemled, as was admitted, by 
the gravest <langer. 

However, it was determined that, beh)ro this extreme stej) 
was resorte<l tt), some other specialist shouhl b(‘ called in, and 
Di. Morcll Miu keiizie was siimiumied from London fi>r a con- 
sultation. His .-trung objections to a dangenuis operation were at 
once made known. On the 22nd of Maybe successfully removed 
a portJ<in of the <lis<'ase(l ti.«sue from the (Jrown Prince’s throat. 
This was e.\amined microsco[»ically by Professor VinJiow, with 
what was for the time a rea-suring result, and all idea of the 
seriou.s operation that liad been contcnqilated w’as abandoned. 
Put the progress of the disca.se w^as not arrested, ami a ju’olonged 
stay in this country after llie Jubilee celebrations, rir>t at Nor- 
wood, and then in the Isle of Wight and the Scottish Highlamls, 
though benefiting the general health of the patient, left tho local 
malatly very much as before. On leaving England the Prince 
went to Paveiio, atteiule<l by Mr. Mark Ilovell, wlio lias latterly 
been as constantly by bis side a.s Sir M. Mackenzie himself. 

in the autumn llie (’rown Prince removed with his family 
to San Remo foe the wdiitcr, and Sir Morell Mackenzie W'as 
summoned thither early in Novemher. At San Remo the 
disease assumed a more serious .sha]>e. On the 1 1th of November 
a bulletin was i.^sued l>y Sir Morell Mackenzie, Professors 
Schroelter and Krause, and Di-s. Schmidt and Ilovell, announc- 
ing the existence of a swelling in the Crown Prince’s throat, 
wliich there w’as reason to lioj>e would disaf>peai* iimler suit- 
able treatment. It was determined to watch tlie growth care- 
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fully, but to postpone an operation until a new tumour which 
suddenly sprung up either disappeared or became small. Sir 
Morell Mackcinzie was able to leave his patient for several weeks, 
but he returned at the close of last January. Early in February 
the condition of the Crown Prince became most alarming. On 
the 9th the sympt(iius were so serious that the medical authori- 
ties decided it was no longer safe to postpone the oi)cration of 
tracheotomy. The rauso of the* obstruction to respiration — an 
increased thickening of the mucous membrane in the front of the 
lower part of the larynx, under the right vocal chord — threatened 
at any moment to close the orifice of the windpipe. The danger 
of Huilbeation rendered an immediate operation necessary, and 
this w'as p<*rfV)rmed by Dr. Ilramann, in the presence of Sir 
Morell Mack(*nzie and the other doctors. Time di«l not permit 
Dr. Jlorgmann to be sent f(»r. The operation W'as successfully 
performed. No chloroform was administered, and the Prince 
bore the ordeal wdth characteristic fortitude. Tlie beneficial 
etfects of tlie oper.ition became immediately apparent in tlie 
great relief aflbnled to the powers of respiration and deglutition. 
Preatliing was elF(.‘cted by means of a curved silver tube or 
cauuula introduced into the throat as an artificial respiratory 
oi'gan. In the course of a fortnight or tbreii w't‘eks, bow'ever, 
distressing symptoms again presented themselves, though they 
were somewhat ndieved by the specialists in attendance. Prince 
William of Ihiis^ia proceeded to San llemo on the now's of his 
father’s rela]ise. 

While (lermany w’as mourning over the condition of the 
Drown Prince at San Hemo, the national grief was intensified 
by the rapid failure in the health of the Emperor AVilliam, W'hieli 
w'as not unconin'ctcil wMtli the venerable monarch’s anxiety for 
the life of bis son. Never W'as any people so severely smitten ; 
the reigning Sovereign at Berlin and the next heir at San Remo 
both lying at the same time in a critical condition. Europe 
woiulcred from which city would tii-st be de&patclied mournful 
and fatal tidings. At length, on the 9th of March, after a long 
and glorious reign, the Ein])eror William passed away. 

The new' Emjieror was ]>roclaimed uiuler the title of Frederick 
111, and His Majesty forwarded from San Remo the following 
telegram to Prince Bismarck, the IiiiiH.*rial Chancellor : “ In 
the moment of deepest sorrow' at the home-going of the Emperor 
ami King, my beloved father, I must express my thanks to you 
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and to the Ministers of State for the devotion and loyalty with 
which you all served him, and I rely uj)ou the assistance of you 
all in the arduous char^'e which has devolved upon me.” The 
Emi>eror Frederick and the Einpi*e8.s Victoria departed from 
San Remo by special train the next morn in accompanied by 
Sir Moi'ell Mackenzie. They met the King of Italy on the 
journey, and on the evening of the following day (Sunday) they 
arrived at the Palace of Charlottenburg. To outward seeming 
the Emperor was almost as strong and stalwart as ever, as he 
walked into the vestibule wdth a linn step that resounded 
through the lofty hall, lifted his hand to his throat, undid the 
clasp of his fur* lined military cloak, and shook it from his 
slioulilers hoi'ore assistance could be rendered to him. 

In his proclaniiition to his j)cople, the Emperor first paid an 
elo<inent Inlmte to the memory of the dead Kaiser. “The 
faithful Prussian people,” he said, “have lost their faiiie-crowiied 
King, the Oerniau nation the foinuler of its unity, the newly- 
risen Empire the first (lerinan Kiiipertir.” Then, with ivgard 
to himsidf, he added ; “ Imhueil with the grealness of my 
ini.ssion, T shall m.ike it my whole endeavour to continue the 
fabric in the spirit lu which itw\as founded, to make (lennany a 
centre of peace, and to foster the W’olfare of (jermany in agree- 
ment with the Federal (lovermeiit a.s w'oll as with the constitutional 
orgaii.s of the Emi»iie, and also with Prussia. To my faithful 
people who have sbxMl by my hou.se throughout the history of a 
whole <-eiitury, in good as in evil day.**, I oiler my unbounded 
confidence. For 1 am convinced that on the basis of the un- 
breakable bond betiveeii Sovendgn and people which, independ- 
ently of every change in the life of the State, forms the unalter- 
able inheritance of the Ilouse of Ilohen/.ollcrn, my crown rests 
henceforward as securely as the devotion of the country to the 
govcriiineiit of which I am now called, and of which I soleninly 
promise to be the faithful King, both in happiness and in 
sorrow. God grant me His ble.sHing and strength to carry out 
this wrork, to which my life shall henceforth be devoted.” 

But barely a fortnight had elapsed after the Phnperor's 
accession before liLs illness again toi^k an unfavourable turn. 
Consequently an Imperial decree, dated the 21st of March, 
was addres.sed to the Crown Prince and jiuhlished, cx])rcssing 
the wish of the Enqieror that the Prince should make liim- 
self conversant with the alFuirs of State by immediate participa- 
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lion therein. I [is Imperial Highness was accordingly en- 
trusted with the prepamtion and discharge of such State 
business as the Emperor shoulrl assign to him, <ind he was 
empowered in the performance of this duty to affix all necessary 
signatures, as the representative of the Emperor, without 
obtaining an esjiecial autliorisation on each occasion. This step, 
though a natural one to take in view of the Emperoi'^s condition, 
gave rise to the most gloomy anticipations. The Emperor’s 
health, however, tem25orarily inq^roved, and on the 22nd of 
March lie was jiresent at the memorial scu vice in the chapel of 
Chari ottenburg, held in commemoration of his august father’s 
birthday. He likewise attended to the major portion of his 
State duties, and among other things issued an interesting 
Imiierial rescript upon the condition of the army and the new 
drill regulations. 

About this time a difference of opinion arose between the 
hhnpcror and Empress and Prince Bismarck on the subject of 
the contemplated betrothal of the Emperor’s eldest unmarried 
daughter to Prince Alexander of Ikxtttuiherg, the late Prince 
of Bulgaria. The young couple were understood to he much 
attaclied to one another, hut their union was of) 2 H)scd by 
Prince Bismarck for reasons uf State policy, and because of the 
effect it would have uixm Russia, ^ratters went so far that 
Prince Bismarck threatened to resign, but the projected 
marriage was ultimately abandoned. One marriage in his 
family tlie l^mperor was iiermitied to witness, tliat of,, his 
second sou, Prince Hcmy, to Princess Irene of Hesse, which 
took i>laco only three weeks ago. 

A semi-official announcement ap 2 )earcd in the North German 
GaMc on the 13th ol’ Ajiril to the effect that in consequence 
of a contraction which had taken place in the Emperor’s throat 
a new cannula had become necessary. This change was 
accordingly effected and His Majesty’s general condition was 
not thereby affected. But on the 14th tlic Enqieror was not 
so well, and on the following day bronchitis supervened. A 
medical bulletin stated that the bronchitis was attended with 
high fever and quickened hivathing ; and it was evident that 
the Kaiser was once more in a critical state. Consultations 
were held on the 16th and the members of the Imperial 
family were summoned. But the xvorst Byiiq)toms jiassed away 
again, and the Emperor temporarily rallied. It was after this, 
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on*tlii3 24th of ' April, tliat Queen Victoria visited Charlotteii- 
burg, and conveyed to the sick chamber of her soii-in-laAV, amid 
t]ic grateful appreciation of his subjects, the sympathy of an 
entire nation. This was not the only visit paid to the dying 
Emperor by a European monarch. As recently as Wednesday 
last, two days before his death, he dressed in uniform to receive 
the King of Sweden, who had travelled to Berlin to make his 
inquiries in person. 

The insidious malady from which the Emperor suffered 
exhibited many fluctuations, but towards the close of Mjiy the 
illustrious patient seemed so much better tliJit he w’iis able 
to be moved to the Friedrichskron Palace at Potsdam, and 
the hope was indulged of a considerable prolongation of his 
life. ^ Early in June, however, Ilis Majesty began to exi^erieiice 
difficulty in swallowing, and he also suffered a gradual 
diminution in weight. There was a marked loss of ai)petite, 
the Emperor gr(*w weaker, and liquid nourishment had mainly 
to be relied upon. Tlie biilhdins issued on the 12tli were of 
a very disturbing character. The local malady had bi‘gun to 
affect the wall of tlu* food-duct, and as thii area of the disease 
hail rapi<lly extended the jdiysicians look a very serious view 
of the ciise. It became apparent that the long suffi*ring Monarch 
would not long be able to cope witli the complications which 
had attacked him. Three more days of brave battling with 
death, and now the end has come ; and for tlie second time 
within a very brief period the German x^eoide have been called 
upon to mourn the death of its leader and its head. 

Tlie Emperor Frederick, whose illustrious cjireer has thus 
come to a sad and premature close, was beloved by his subjects 
for his sterling uprightne.ss of character, liis enthusiasm for the 
arts and letters, and his interest in everything that concerned 
the welfare of his people. A successful soldier, he had a great 
horror of war. He was a man of broad and liberal views, 
alike in theology, literature, and politics, and had he lived 
would have deeply impressed his personality upon the immediate 
future history of Prussia and Germany. He was strongly 
opposed to the persecution of the Jews, and his intention to 
liberalise the institutions of the country as far as possible was 
shown by his intense dislike of autocratic ideas, and by the 
recent enforced retirement of tlie somewhat reactionary Minister, 
Herr von Puttkamer. It was the Emperor’s (‘arnest desire to 
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reconcile tlic Monarchy with popular aspirations, and almost 
his last publicly expressed command was one enjoining perfect 
freedom at the elections. In all his efforts for the good and 
advancement of the German nation the Emperor was cordially 
seconded by his Imperial consort, whose devotion to her husband 
has been unremitting. Tlie manner in which the Emperor 
bore his sufferinga during the closing months of his life formed 
one of the most heroic features in his brave, noble, and honour- 
able career. 

Of the children bom to the Emperor and Empress the 
following survive : Prince William, born in 1859 (married 
to the Princess Augusta Victoria) ; Princess Charlotte, born in 
18G0 (married to the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen) ; 
Prince Henry, born in 1862 (married last month to his cousin. 
Princess Irene of Hesse), Princess Victoria, born in 1866 ; 
Princess Sophia Dorothea, born in 1870 ; and Princess 
Marguerite, born in 1872. 

The Emperor Frederick is succeeded by his eldest son, the 
Crown Prince, who now becomes Emperor William II. He 
has four sons, the eldest of whom, Frederick William, born, 
as we have already seen, in 1882, becomes Crown Prince of 
Prussia. The new Emperor has been brought up in the school 
of Moltke and Bismarck, and is distinguished for much force 
of character. His jieople predict that, like his grandfather, he 
will become a great King and Kaiser. 



GENERAL SHERIDAN 

OuiTUARY Notice:, Tuesday, August 7, 1888 

Philip IIenuy Sheridan, Cominander-in-Chief of llie United 
States Army, and the last and must hrilliant of the great 
generals of the North, was born at Somerset, Ohio, 6th March 
1831. He had few advantages of early education and training, 
but in 1848 he obtained a cadetship at AVest Point. Sheridan^s 
Iiot blood and im})ulsive temperament were manifested even in 
his student days, and a (luarrel with a comrade resulted in his 
suspension for a year. He was conset^uently unable to graduate 
in 1852 as he should have done, but in the following year he 
concluded his studies and wtis ai>pointed a brevet second 
lieutenant of infantry. In 1854 he was assigned to the Ist 
Infantry in Texas, and the same year he received his commission 
as second lieutenant of the 4th Infantry. With the latter regiment 
he served during the next six years in Washington TeiTitory 
and Oreg(m. In the attack upon the Indians at the Cascades, 
Washington Territory, in April 1856, the United States 
troops landed under tire, and routed and dispersed the enemy 
at every point. General Scott drew special attention to Sheri- 
dan’s bravery on this occasion. 

But it was the great Civil War which developed Sheridan’s 
talents, as in the case of many other distinguished officers, and 
mode promotion rapid. The resignation of commanders with 
southern sympathies and the creation of new regiments secured 
Sheridan a first lieutenancy in the 4th Infantry in March 
1861, and a captaincy in the 13tli Infantry in the following 
May. Yet that memorable year in the history of the United 
States “ brought him little employment and no laurels.” After 
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various minor services he was commissioned as colonel of the 
2nd Michigan Cavalry on 25th May 1862. lie at once engaged 
with the regiment in EllioPs raid against the railroad, which 
was destroyed at Booneville. During the month of June he 
commanded the 2nd Cavalry Brigade in several skirmishes, 
and on the 1st of July gained a brilliant victory at Booneville 
over a superior cavalry force. His appointment as brigadier- 
general of volunteers dated from this action. In the autumn 
of 1862 Sheridan received the command of the 11th Division 
of the Army of the Ohio, under General Buell. Moving out 
of Louisville with Buell against Bragg, he took part, on the 
8th of October, in the stoutly-contested battle of Perryville, 
where he manoeuvred his division with conspicuous skill and 
elFcct, holding the key of the Northern position, and using the 
point to its utmost advantage. 

At the famous battle of Murfreesboro, which was one of the 
bloodiest and most prolonged of the campaign, Sheridan held 
the key-])oint for several hours in the iirst clay’s fighting, “dis- 
playing superb tactical skill and the greatest gallantry.” After 
repulsing four desperate assaults, his ammunition unfortunately 
gave out. He then ordered a bayonet charges and withdrew his 
lines from the field ; but by his obstinate resistance invaluable 
time had been gained for his chief, Gcuieral Ilosecrans, to make 
new dispositions. Sheridan’s commission as major-general 
followed U]ion these services. From this time little of interest 
occurred until 1 9th to 20th Heptember 1 863, when Sheuidan again 
distinguished himself at the battle of Chickamauga, rescuing his 
division from a perilous position. General Thomas was trans- 
ferred to the command of Rosecran’s besieged army at Chatta- 
nooga, and thither General Grant arrived with reinforcements 
from Vicksburg. Grant was determined to dislodge the Southern 
commander, Bragg, uho was posted on Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge. Hooker carri(*d Lookout Mountain, and 
Thomas cai)tured the Ridge on 25th November. In the latter 
operation Sheridan’s division was the first to cross the crest, and 
it pressed the enemy’s rear-guard until long after dark, seizing 
waggons and artillery. By his successful conduct in the West, 
Sheridan had now thoroughly established liis military rej^uta- 
tion. 

Grant, who had now become lieutenant-general, established 
his hcnvlquarters in Virginia in March 1864. He was very 
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Lailly off for an energetic commander of cavalry there, and dis- 
cussed the matter with General ITalleck. The latter at once 
suggested Sheridan, remembering his splendid dash and bravery 
at Missionary Ridge. “ The very man ! ” exclaimed the laconic 
Grant, and Sheridan accordingly became commander of the 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac. Sheridan’s pro- 
gress during the campaign of 1864 was like a whirlwind. His 
troops covered the front and flanks of the infantry through the 
battles of the Wilderness ” until 8th May, when the greater part 
of the force was withdrawn, and next morning Sheridan started 
on a raid against tlie enemy’s points of communication with 
Richmond. Getting within the Confederate lines, he dashed 
\ipon the outworks of Richmond itself, where he took 100 
prisoner^, and thence moved to II avail’s Landing, from which 
jjoint he returned to the Northern army, having destroyed 
many miles of railroad track, besides trains and a great quantity 
of rations, and liberated 375 Union soldiers. This exjiedition 
included re])uhes of the enemy at 'Reaver Dam and Meadow 
Bridge, and the defeat of the enemy’s cavalry at Yellow 
Tavern, where their best cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, was 
killed. Prom 27th May to 24th June Sheridan was engaged in 
.dmost <laily engagements cand skirmishes, harassing the 
enemy, and, with that good fortune which sometimes attends 
the most daring soldiers, resisting all attempts to defeat or 
capture him. 

The Middle Department and the clepartmcnts of West 
Virginia, Washington, and Su.«!quehanna were constituted tlie 
“Middle Military Division” in August 1864, and General 
Grant put Sheridan in command of the same. He chafed for 
opportunities of further distinguishing himself and justifying his 
appointment ; but the enemy, under General Early, had been 
reinforced, and for six weeks Sheridan was kept on the defensive 
near Harper’s Ferry. At length, when Early’s forces had been 
diminished, Sheridan expressed such confidence of success if he 
were allowed to attack that Grant gave him permission in only 
two words of instruction, “ Go in ! ” Sheridan went in, attack- 
ing Early with great vigour on the 19th of September at the 
crossing of the Opequan. After a severe battle the enemy 
was routed ; Sheridan captured f3000 prisoners and 5 guns, 
and sent Early, as he expressed it, “whirling through Win- 
chester.” Next day. President Lincoln, on Grant’s recommenda- 
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tion, appointed the victorious soldier a brigadier-general in the 
regular army. Taking up the pursuit of Early in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Sheridan found him on the 20th strongly posted 
on Fisher’s Hill, just beyond Strasburg. Quietly moving 
Crook’s command through the wood, he turned the enemy’s left 
on the 22nd, and drove him from'his stronghold, capturing 16 
guns. 

The losses of Sheridan and those of Early in these two 
battles were almost precisely equal, being about 6400 men 
each ; but the Northern general had captured many guns and 
small arms. Sheridan continued the pursuit up the Valley, but 
finding it impracticable to proceed either to Lynchburg or 
Charlottesville, he returned through the Valley, devastating it 
on his way and rendering it untenable for an enemy’s army. 
By Sheridan’s successes Grant obtained the unobstructed use of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Choaapeakc and Ohio 
Canal, whereas his defeat would have exposed lilaryland and 
Pennsylvania to invasion. 

Sheridan’s next operations, however, were the most im- 
jiortant, as th(*y have become the most renowned, in his career. 
Passing through Strasburg, he posted his troops on the further 
bank of Cedar Creek, while he himself, on the lOth of October, 
went to Washington in response to a request from Secretary 
Stanton for consultation. Before the sun rose on the morning 
of the 19th, Early, who had been reinforced, surjuised during a 
fog the left of the Union army, and uncovered the po-^ition also 
of the 19th Corps, capturing 24 guns and about 1400 
prisoners. Gtmeral Wright succeeded in retaining his grasp on 
the turnpike by moving the 6th Corps to its western side and 
the cavalry to its eastern ; but the whole army in the process 
had been driven back beyond Middletown, 

Sheridan was at Winchester at this time, on his return from 
Washington. Hearing the noise of battle, he dashed up the 
turnpike with an escort of twenty men, rallying the fugitives on 
his way, ami after a ride of a dozen miles reached the army, 
where he was received with indescribable enthusiasm. This 
famous incident gave rise to Mr. Buchanan Read’s stirring poem 
of Sheridan's RidSy now one of the most popular pieces in the 
repertoires of public readers both in England and the United 
States. After the lapse of a few hours spent in preparing his 
foi*ceS) Sheridan' ordered an advance, and literally swept the 
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enemy from the field in one of the most overwhelming and 
decisive engagements of the war. All the lost Union guns 
were retaken, and 24 Confederate guns and many waggons 
and stores were captured. Congress passed a vote of thanks to 
Sheridan and his troops for the brilliant series of victories in 
the Valley,” and especially the one at Cedar Creek. Sheridan 
was appointed by the President a major-general in the regular 
army, “ for the personal gallantry, military skill, and just 
confidence in the courage and patriotism of your troops,” 
as the order expressed it, ‘‘displayed by you on the 19th of 
October.” 

On 27th February 1865 Sheridan, with his cavalry, 10,000 
strong, moved up the Valley, destroying the Virginia Central 
Railroad, the James River Canal, and immense quantities of 
supplies, and defeating Early again at Waynesboro. He then 
made his way towards OranPs army, and arrived at White 
House on 1 9th March. In subsequent operations he acted imme- 
diately under General Grant, 'fhe final campaign of the war 
began, and on the 31st of IVlarch Sheridan was attacked by a 
heavy force of Lee’s infantry under Pickett and Johnson ; but 
on the following day, being reinforced by Warren, he entrapped 
and completely routed Pickett and .lolmson’s forces at Five 
Forks, taking thousands of prisoners. Sheridan disjilayed groat 
tactical skill and generalship on this occasion, and the decisive 
battle of Five Forks compelled General Lee to evacuate Peters- 
burg and Richmond. Lee was soon in fiight, but Sheridan was 
sjieedily on his trail, and, far away in the Northern \an, he 
constfintly harassed the enemy. Overtaking the flying army at 
Sailor’s Creek, he captured IG guns and 400 waggons, and 
detained the enemy until the 6th Corps could come up, when a 
combined attack resulted in the caiJture of more than 6000 
prisoners. 

On the 8th of April Sheridan again engaged the Confederates 
at Appomattox Station. Early on the morning of the 9th the 
enemy endeavoured to break through, but abandoned the 
attempt when Sheridan, moving aside, disclosed the infantry 
behind. Sheridan mounted his men and was about to charge, 
when the white flag betokening surrender was displayed in his 
front. This brought tlie war in Virginia to a close, though in 
Alabama and other districts the conflict continued to a somewhat 
later period. The Confederate power, however, was broken by 
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the surrender at Appomattox Court-house, which practically 
ended the Civil War. 

Sheridan subsequently conducted an expedition into North 
Carolina. On 3rd June 1865 he took command of the military 
division of the South-West, at New Orleans, and was appointed 
to the fifth military district (Louisiana and Texas) in Afarch 
1807. President Johnson, being dissatisfied with his adminis- 
tration, relieved him of his appointment during the reconstruc- 
tion troubles in Louisiana, and transferred him to tliii department 
of the Missouri. He continued in command until 4th March 
1869, when he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and assigned the command of tlie division of the Missouri, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

During the Franco-Ccrnian War of 1870-71 General Sheridan 
visited Europe, and was present as a spectator with the German 
forciis at several celebrated engagements. J [(^ w’as held in high 
esteem by Prince Bismarck and Count von JMoltke. After the 
sanguinary battle of Gravelotte, which Sheridan witnessed, Bis- 
marck returned with the King to Pont-iVMousson, and on the 
evening of the next day the German Chancellor entertained to 
dinner General Sheridan and his American companions, ‘‘with 
whom he talked eagerly in good English, w'hilc champagne and 
porter circulated.” At one point of the Eranco-Geriuaii War, 
when Bismarck was at Versailles, anxiously desiring a French 
Government with which he could conclude a durable peace, “ it 
almost seemed,” says ^Ir. Lowe in his Life nf Bismarck, “as if 
ho ha<l no other resource but to pursue the war on the prin- 
ciples laid down by General Sheridan.” The American soldier 
had said to tlie Chancellor : “ First deal as hard blows at the 
enemy’s soldiers as possible, and then cause so much suffering to 
tlie inhabitants of the country that they will long for peace and 
pri*ss their Government to make it. Nothing should be left to 
the people but eyes to see and lament tlie war ! ” 

In 1S7.5, during the political disturbances in Louisiana, 
General Shi*ridan was sent to New Orleans, returning to Chicago 
on quiet being restored. On the retirement of General Sher- 
man, in March 1884, he was appoiiiteil Commander-in-Cliief of 
the Army of the United States. General Sheridan was the 
most brilliant cavalry otficer whom America has produced. 
In addition to conspicuous personal braverj", he had an 
eagle eye for piercing through the designs of an enemy and for 
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detecting at a glance all their weak points. He possessed 
wonderful energy, remained undepressed in the presence of 
overwhelming odds, and had a superb confidence in momenta 
of the greatest danger. Ilia career was one of the most 
romantic and adventurous called forth by the great American 
Civil struggle. 



MARSHAL BAZAINR 

OniTUARY Notice, Monday, SEriEMBER 24, 1888 

FRANgois Aciiille Bazatne, French General, ex -Marshal of 
P’rance, and Senator of the Empire, who died at Madrid, of 
heart disease, on the 23rd inst., came from a family well known 
in the military annals of France, and was born at Versailles on 
the 13th of P'ehruary 1811. He went through a course of 
study in the lilcole Poly technique, entered the army in 1831, 
and in the following year served in Africa. In 1836 he was 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant, having won the Cross of 
the Legion of llonour on the field of battle. In 1837 he 
acconij)anied the Foreign Legion into Spain, and after two 
vigorous campaigns against the Carlists, he returned to Algeria 
in 1839 with the rank of captain. During the next nine years 
Captain Bazaine saw much active service. On the outbreak of 
the war in the lilast in 1854 he was chosen to command the 
brigade of infantry formed out of the Foreign Legion. During 
the siege of Sebastoi^ol the bulletins of Generals Canrobert and 
PiJIissier bore fre(pient testimony to the bravery of Bazaine and 
his power of organisation ; and on the retreat of the Russians 
he was named Governor of the place and promoted to the rank 
of General of division. lie next commanded the French portion 
of the expedition against Kinburn, which surrendered to the 
allies, with 1420 prisonei’s and 174 cannon. In the Italian 
campaign Bazaine was wounded on the 8th of June 1859, while 
commanding a division, in the attack upon Melegnano, and he 
also took a conspicuous part in the battle of Solferino. 

When the P^r(‘nch expedition against Mexico 'was despatched 
In ' July 18G2, Bazaine was entrusted Avith a distinguished 
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command. He exhibited his accustomed dash and enci*gy, and 
owing to the success of his tactics he succeeded to the supreme 
command in 1863, on the retirement of !Marshal Forcy. 
Bazainc, who had been nominated Commander of the Legion of 
Honour in 1856 and Grand Cross in 1863, received his 
Marshars baton in September 1864. Pursuing the war in 
Mexico at fir^t with great vigour, he diove back President Juarez 
to the furthermost frontiers of the country ; made himself 
nifister of the fortified city of Oajaca, the garrison of which 
(consisting of 7000 men) surrendered to liim unconditionally in 
February 1865 ; and further organised against the soldiers of 
the Republic a system of guerilla warfare which was carried 
into elfect with considerable bravery, but at the same time with 
great barbarity, by Colonel Diipin. 

Even at this stage of his career, however, there were not 
wanting those who accused Alarshal Ba/aine of treachery. It 
was said that though he pei'snaded Maximilian to issue the 
most rigorous decrees against the Juarists, and himself relent- 
lessly executed them, he was engaged in secret plottings with 
the enemies of the unfortunate ami ill-starred Emperor, in 
pursuance of iiersonal ambitious schemes. The Iilarshal married 
a rich lilcxican lady whose family were suj>porters of Juarez. 
What is certain is that serious misunderstandings arose between 
the Emperor Maximilian and the leader of the French expedition, 
the latter alleging that he was greatly embarrassed by the obstinate 
resistance of the natives and the policy pursued by the United 
States. 

At a final council of Mexican notables held by Maximilian, 
Marshal Bazaine declared the maintenance of the Empire to be 
impossible, and the prolongation of the struggle against Juarez 
utterly hopeless. Accordingly he commenced preparations for 
conducting his troops back to France. Concentrating them on 
Vera Cruz, he prepared for a general embarkation, defending 
himself meanwhile against the attacks of the natives. He left 
Vera Cruz on the 12th of March 1867, with the whole of the 
expeditionary forces. Marshal Bazaine’s conduct in the Mexican 
campaign gave rise to severe criticism, and on his arrival in 
France he was made the object of violent public denunciations. 
Nevertheless, he took his seat in the Senate, and shortly after- 
wards was appointed to the command of the Third Army Corps 
stationed at Nancy. In October 186i), after the death of St. 
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Jean d’Aiifjdly, he was nominated comniander-in-chief of the 
Imperial Guard at PariH. 

The name of Marshal Pazaiiie is inextricahly interwoven with 
the two most disastrous campaif^is in mod(*rii Freiieh history. 
Though distrusted hy the French people, this soldier of evil 
fortune managed to retain the confidence of the Emperor. Never 
had Sovereign sucli hitter cause to lament the results of implicit 
trust reposed in another as in the case of Nai)oleon III. and 
Marshal Pazaine. In the great Avar of 1870, so dramatic in its 
surjjrises, and so swift as rcgaids the collapse of the French armies, 
the deceased general was destined to hear a conspicuous but 
unenviable part Tlie Einxjire set in gloom, its armies were 
decimated upon the field, and the only compacted force that 
remained of the mass which had moved against the Prussians 
was that of Bazaine, held fast in Metz. Paris had many 
sanguine patriots who believed that the beleaguered Marshal 
would yet force his way through his enemies, but it was also 
rejiorted that ffiniiiie had begun to tell seriously upon the army, 
and that the JMarshal himself, after the ]U’oclamation of the 
llepublic, had conceived the possibility of ])laying an Imperial 
restoration game*. 

After fruitless olforts to secure favourable terms, the 
(yoinmandant of Metz signed a capitulation on 27th October. 
Thrt‘e Marshals of the Empire-- Ba/aine, Lcbauif, and Canrobert 
— more than 6000 oHicers, 173,000 subalterns and private 
soldiers, 3000 guns, 53 eagles, and 40,000,000f. in treasure 
fell into the grasp of the victors. A ea])ture of such magnitude 
Avas hitherto uniiarallelcd in the annals of Avar. It Avas afterw^ards 
stated that the French soldiers in Metz had continually begged 
to be led out against the enemy, being lueparod to face death in 
the struggle, hut that they had implored in A^ain. A corre- 
spondent Avithin the walls, referring to Bazaine’s Avaiting ])olicy 
and his indecisive altitude as regarded the llepublic and the 
deposed Emperor, Avrote : “To this course alone is due the 
abandonment of a foi tress almost impregnable, Avhich never 
fired a shot from its Avails, and into Avhich no shot ever fell ; 
Avhich sent aAway an army ‘ Amnpiished hy firmine ’ Avith six days* 
full rations ; tlie soldiers, as I saAv myself, handing out from 
their fourgons huge portions of bacon to the people as 
they Avere lo<l aAA'ay into caxdivity ! ” The terrible news 
caused the profoundest indignation all over France. “Such 
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a crime,'* Gambctla said, “is beyond even the chastisements 
of justice.” 

The prosecution of the war in the French provinces and the 
siege of Paris diverted for a time the public attention from 
Marshal Bazaine. But in August 1871 he was summoned to 
Versailles by the Military Commission of the National As.seiiibly. 
The disasters of tiie war were passed in review by a Council of 
Impiiry, with Marshal Paraguay d'Hilliers at its head. Bazaine, 
instead of wailing fur the decision, olfcred himself as an accused 
man for trial by Court-martiaL The trial was post 2 )oned from 
time to time, while legal investigations continued to be made, 
but at length, on the Gth of October 1873, it came on at the 
Grand Trianon of Verhailles. The Court-martial of general 
olhcors was ju'esided over by General the Due d’Aumalc. '^I’he 
whole scene was one of painful interest. The ^Marshal was 
defended by Lachaud. AVhen the Duke ordered the accused 
to be brought in, the Marshal oiitered in full costume, wearing 
the red cordon of the Graml Cross of the Legion of Honour aii<l 
the Star. In the act of accus«ation he was chai’gecl not only 
with military incapacit}’- in allowing himsedf to be blockaded 
by a nearly espial force in Met/ and in his ultimate capitulation, 
but aHo with a treasonable design of making himself, by the 
aid of his urniy, and with the connivance of the enemy, in- 
dependent of the Government of National Defence, which liad 
been universiilly acknowledged liy hhaiice. 

Alter the evidence had been heard, and Maitre Lachaud had 
d(*livercd his sjieech for the defence, the Due d’Aumale asked 
the Mai’shal whether he had anything to add to what had tal ready 
been urged. In the midst of iirofound silence tin* Marshal 
stood up and said, “1 bear on my breast two words, ‘Honour 
aiul Country.’ They have been my motto for the forty years 
during which I have served France, alike at Metz and elsewhere. 
1 swear it before Christ.” While uttering this the prisoner 
appeared deeply moved ; but his voice was clear and sonorous. 

The Council adjourned during ideasure, and on its reassemb- 
ling the Due d’Aumale, in a firm and energetic voice, spoke as 
follows: ‘In the name of the French jicople, the Council of 
War, etc., delivers the following judgment : Francois Achille 
Bazaine, Marshal of France, is he guilty, first of having cajiitu- 
lated before the enemy in the open field ? — Unanimously, yes. 
Secondly, had this capitulation the effect of making those under 
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his command lay down their arms ? — Unanimously, yes. 
Thirdly, is he guilty of having negotiated with the enemy 
before having done everything prescribed by duty and honour ? 
— Unanimously, yes. Fourthly, is he guilty of having sur- 
rendered a fortified place, the protection of which had been 
entrusted to him ? — Unanimously, yes. In consequence of 
this Marshal Bazaine is condemned to the penalty of death, 
with military degradation, and ceases to belong to the Legion 
of Honour, and besides is condemned to pay tlic expense of the 
trial as regards the State. The Council orders that the sentence 
shall be read to the Marshal in the prison, in presence of the 
assembled guard under arms.” But in pronouncing this sentence 
— which public opinion both in France and out of France 
generally regarded as a just one — the judges unanimously 
agreed that a recommendation for mercy should be addressed 
to Marshal MacMahon. In consequence of this recommendation 
the Chief of the Republic commuted the punishment into one 
of twenty years* seclusion. The military degradation inflicted 
on the culprit was also allowed to be divested of the humiliating 
ceremonies usually attending it. The place chosen for Bazaine*s 
incarceration was the Isle Ste. Marguerite, whence he effected 
his csaipe in 1874. 

Bazaine, who was taken on board a ship lying off the island, 
escaped into Italy. lie afterwiirds proceeded to Cologne, then 
visited England for a short time, and finally took up his abode 
in Madrid. On two occasions he endeavoured to vindicate his 
conduct when in command of the French army within Metz. 
The first of these occasions was in September 1874, when he 
addressed an ehaborate apologetic statement to the New York 
Herald ; and the second in April 188.3, when he published a 
volume of the same exculpatory character, dedicated to Queen 
Isabella II. 



VISCOUNT EVKKSl.KY 

Obituary Notick, Saturday, Dkckmbku 29, 1888 

It is ivgrct lliat we have to announce tlie deatli of 

Viscount Kvorsley, well Known even to tlie prcheiit generation 
as ta tli^tinguislied Sj)eaker of the House of Coiniuons and a 
remarkable ligure in the history of his time. 

Lord Kversley was descended on his father’s side from a York- 
shire family, and through his mother from a Norman stock. 
Pierre Lcfevre, the first known of the latter race, was born in 
Normandy in 1050, and settled in England in 1088 to evade 
the persecution of the Protestants after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. One of his sons, Jolin Lefevre, was High 
SlierilT of Essex in 1750. Another son, Isaac, was the pro- 
genitor of succt'cding generations of this family. TIis grand- 
daughter, Helena, was an lieiress, and married ]\Ir. Cliarles 
Sliaw, the father of Loril Eversley, who assumed the name of 
Lefe\re in atldition to his own. This gentleman was too 
considerable a person to be passed over without a few words 
of introduction. The only son of Mr. George Shaw, of an old 
Yorkshire family, he was educated at Trinity College, Oambridgo, 
and was afterwards called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. For 
some years he went the Midland Circuit ; but after liis marriage, 
in 1789, he settled at Hecktield, the home of his wife’s family, 
near Reading, and became Sf) active and capable a magistrate 
that he was chosen Chairman of the Hampshire Quarter Sessions 
and appointed Recorder of Basingstoke. In 1700 he entered 
Parliament as member for Newton in the Isle of Wight, and in 
1802 he was elected for Reading, which he continued to represent 
until he retired from Parliament in 1820. In connection with 
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his son’s future career it is instructive to learn that in the House 
of Commons he devoted himself to the study of Parliamentary 
procedure and to assiduous attendance in Committees ; while in 
his own county he raised and commanded a troop of yeomanry. 
His figure being tall and imposing and his manner somewhat 
pompous, Canning mischievously remarked, “Tliere are only 
two great men in the world — Sliah Abbas and Shaw-Lefevre.” 

Charles Shaw-Lefcvre, the eldest son of this worthy, was 
born in London in February 171)4 ; was educated at Winchester 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, in 
1815 and M.A. in 1819. In the latter year he was also called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. Bnl, while pursuing his studies 
with all diligence and success, he proved himself so keen a 
sportsman and so accomplished a shot that his serious mother, 
slow to discern the grc'ater qualities of her first-born son, sorrow- 
fully observed, “ As for Charles, he is only fit to be a game- 
keeper.” But, whatever her estimate of his intellect, she was 
assuredly proud of his person, as he grew to be one of the tallest 
and handsomest men of his generation. 

In 1817 he married Emma Laura, the youngest daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread, the eminent Whig statesman, by Lady 
Elizabeth, the sister of Charles, hlarl Crey, the future Premier. 
He thus became connected with two influentiiil political families. 
But, while keenly interested in politics, he Avas not impatient 
to enter iqion a political career. Tliat lie Avas already Avell 
qualified to seek his fortunes in that exciting field Avas soon to 
be shown. In 18:2() his brother-in-law, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
contested the county of Mitldlesex, upon Liberal principles, Avheu 
he threAV himself eagerly into the contest, lie canvassed electors, 
organized local committees, and addressed po])ular meetings from 
the hustings, at Brentford and other strongholds of the Liberal 
cause. In the same year, on his father’s retirement from ])ublic 
life, he Avas invited to succeed him in the representation of 
Heading, but, from motives of prudence, lie declined the proffered 
honour. MeauAvhile, he continued his legal studies, and figured 
in the Courts as junior counsel us often as discerning clients 
discovered his merits. 

By the death of his father, in 1823, he acquired a more 
important position in his oaaii county, and aa’us soon distinguished 
as an able magistrate, an iiilluential member of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and a zealous officer of the Yeomanry. But 
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perhaps he was still better known to the Hampshire squires as 
the best shot in the county. At length, in 1830, Lord Radnor 
introduced him to the House of Commons as member for Down- 
ton; and in 1831 he was returned, after a severe contest, as 
one of the members for his own county, which had hitherto been 
under the exclusive influence of Tory families. He entered 
Parliament at the midst of the great struggle of the Reform 
crisis, and steadily supported Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, 
and the Ministry of Karl Grey throughout their momentous 
contest with the Tory Opposition and the House of Lords. 
After the passing of the Reform Act, in 1832, he was elected 
to the northern division of Ham])shire, in which he resided. 
Ever ready to support his own parly with his vote and ])rudeut 
counsels, it formed no ])ait of his ambition to thrust himself 
forward as a debater in season and out of season, like too many 
(»f our younger school of politicians at tlnr present day ; but in 
1834, at the request of Lord Althorp, he ghully undertook to 
move the Address, lie was the more gratified at the Conipli- 
meiit ])aid liim, as his father had, on a former occasion, dis- 
charged the same function, by desire of Mr. Pitt. 

Following ill tlie footstejis of his father, ho apjdied himself 
to the study of the rules and practice of the House, and to Ihe 
useful, but comparatively modest labours of Committees. For 
some years lui was Cliairinaii of a Committee of forty-two, on 
Petitions for J’rivato Rills; and did good service to tlie House 
and to suitors. Jii 1835 he was Chairman of a Committee on 
Agricultural l)istres.s, ami, his report not having been accepted, 
lie published it as a jiamplilet addressed to his constituents. 
Here he acquired a high reputation for judicial fairness, for a 
rare aptitude in business, and for the tact and courtesy which 
distinguished him throughout his long career in public life. In 
1837 bis honourable position in the House wais acknowledged 
hy his choice as the jiroposer of ^Ir. Abercromhy for re-election 
to the Chair in the new Parliament. 

Such were his Parliamentary standing and rejiutation when, 
in 1839, ^tr. Speaker Ahercroiiiby sudrlenly retired from the 
('hair. He him.^elf has often related that, wliile standing 
Ixdiiiid the Chair surrounded by a group of county members, 
among whom were Mr. Ashford Sand ford, and his old friend 
Mr. Robert Palmer, one of the party said, *‘Now', Lefevre, we 
mean to have yon as our Speaker,” and this friendly joke was 
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soon found to express the general sentiment of the country 
gentlemen and the Ministerial party. The Ministers who had 
favoured the claims of Mr. Spring Rice were soon forced to 
defer to the unmistakable clioice of their followers. Nature, 
had, indeed, marked him as the fittest representative of a great 
assembly of English gentlemen. His lofty stature and manly 
bearing, his handsome features, and frank and open countenance 
commanded the ready confidence of men of his own class, of 
whom he formed an admirable type. 

On 27th May he was formally proposed as Speaker, but his 
election was not unopposed. The Ministry of Lord Melbourne 
was losing ground in Parliament and the country, and Sir 
Robert Peel was the leader of a formidable Conservative 
Opposition. Mr. Coulburn, a friend and former colleague of 
the Conservative leader, was therefore put forward as a rival 
candidate. He was a more experienced member of tbe House, 
he had held high ofiiciis under the Crown, and he was proposed 
by Mr. Williams Wynn, the greatest living authority in Parlia- 
mentary lore, who had himself been designated by general 
consent, as worthy to adorn the Speaker's Chair. An excellent 
man of business, of unblemished character, and nuiny high 
qualities, Mr. (loulburn, in form and features, presented an 
infelicitous contrast to his rival. But, in truth, the choice 
depended mainly upon the relative strength of parties, and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre was elccteil by a majority of 18 — 317 members 
having voted for him, and 291) for Mr. (Joulburn. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre succeeded to the Chair in no easy times. 
Party feeling was inllamed by many burning questions ; the 
rude spirits of a Reformed Parliament had not yet been broken 
to the rules and traditions of oriler. jMinisters had been 
weakened by successive defeats and failures ; their party w'as 
disunited ; and the Radicals and O^Conneirs tail were uneasy 
allies on their left flank. The Opposition, supported by the 
House of Jiords in every as.^ault UiX)ii the l^Iinisterial i)olicy, 
were hostile, aggressive, and confident. There were fierce 
passages of arms between Lord Stanley and O’Connell ; Ministers 
were hotly presseil, alike by friends and foi‘s ; and the excite- 
ment of the strife too often found expression in unaccustomed 
clamour and disorders. Such was the assembly over which the 
new Speaker was now called upon to ])reside ; and he at once 
proved himself equal to the occasion. His dignity and firmness, 
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his tact and temper, were never at fault, lie called nnrnly 
members to order with a smile which disarmed all anger ; he 
ruled them without offence to their amour jrropre ; but, when 
lie was obliged to exert a sterner authority, his manner wjxs 
resolute and commanding, in his intercourse with men of all 
parties he displayed the genial s]»irits and humour of his healthy 
nature. When tuenty members had started to their feet at 
once, he was asked how he had singled out his man. “ Well,” 
lie replied, “ I have been shooting rabbits all my life, and have 
learnt to mark the light one.” 

ITis services were not confined to the more conspicuous 
functions of the Chair. Many old rules of procedure and debate 
had proved an incentive to the restless activity of a Reformed 
Parliament. Mr. Speaker Abercromby’s rule had already been 
signalised by a bold innovation uptui ancient traditions. In- 
cessant debates on the presentation of 2 H*titions having threatened 
a dead -lock ujion all legislation, tln*v were iiercmjHorily forbidden, 
an<l his successor, finding that other customary forms had become 
unnecessary impediments to the effective discharge of the 
proper duties of Parliament, ai) 2 >lied himself to their amend- 
ment. His valuable reforms may now be forgf>tten ; but we 
venture to allirin that, without the facilities which lln*y afforded, 
the great legislative measures of the last forty or fifty years 
could not have been brought to a successful issui*. Tn his own 
library he was ever ready to solve a knotty ipicstion ; and he 
was as keen in a search for i)recedents as in the pursuit of hares 
and ])lica'«.ints. Whatever he undertook, cither in business or 
jdeasure, he followed up heartily and with a will. Even his 
work was seasoned with ])lay. Studies which other nuin thought 
tedious and irksome were enlivened by his happy temi)er until 
they were found to be no more than an amusement. The 
Commons were not slow to congratulate themselves that they 
had chosen the right man as tlieir Speaker ; an«l two years later 
they were invited to repeat their choice. 

After several years of conflict a dissolution was forced upon 
Lord Melbourne in 1841 ; and the new Parliament met on 
19th August. The elections had entirely changed the relative 
position of parties. Sir Robert Peel returned to tlie House of 
Commons with a Conservative majority of ninety-one, and was 
master of the Ministry and the Parliament The late Speaker 
was at liis mercy, but, hearing in mind the memorable contest 
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for the Speakership in 1835, he again contended against the 
doctrine that a Speaker “who had conscientiously and ably 
performed his duties should be displaced because his political 
opinions were not consonant to those of the maj(irity of the 
House, and gladly bore witness that Mr. Shaw-1 jefevre “by 
his ability, impartiality, and integrity had secured the confidence 
of the llonse.” No other candidate was proposed ; and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevro was called to the Chair by the unanimous voice 
of a crowded House. 

The accession of Sir Robert Peel to power with a strong 
Administration and an assured majority in both Houses brought 
coinjiarative traiifpiillity into the discussions of the House of 
Commons ; but the Free Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
culminating in the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1840, aroused 
th(i bitterest animosities and passions. Tlie scathing sarcasms 
of Mr. Disraeli, the fierce denunciations of Jjord George Bentinck, 
and the wild clamour of enraged protectionists assailed the 
falling stiitesman ; and rarely have the walls of the House of 
Commons witnessed more exciting scenes than during the closing 
months of his last painful struggles. These stormy contests 
were a severe ordeal to the Speaker, but he pa.sscd through it 
with courage and unfailing fcict. 

When tlie next Parliament met, on 18th November 1847, 
Lord John Russell’s Ministry was in power, and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s re-election was secure ; but he was now above all 
cijiisiderations of party. Lord George Bentinck declared that 
all “ will join with acclamation in conceding to him pre-eminence 
over all those illustrious and distinguished men who, on former 
occasions, have filled the Chair.” And in this high 
another notable Conservative, Sir Robert luglis, expressed his 
eonciirrence. Again Mr. Shaw-Lefevro was conducted to the 
Chair, amid hearty cheers from all parts of the House. 

When another Parliament met, on 4th November 1852, 
Lord Derby was Premier, and Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had become Leader of the House of Commons. But 
political changes did not alfect the assured position of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre ; and for the fourth time he was elected, with acclama- 
tion, to the Chair. Throughout this Parliament he continued, 
with unilagging energy and undiminished popularity, to discharge 
the arduous duties of his office. But in the spring of 1857 Lord 
Palmerston being il riven to a dissolution by an adverae vote on 
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the Cliina question, the Spctaker, after eighteen years of laborious 
service, shrank from the responsibility of presiding over the 
Commons in another Parliament. He had already been elected 
by four successiv’c Parliaments ; lie liad witnessed the fall of 
four Administrations ; he had won the confidence and friendship 
of all parties, and he had served longer than any of his pre- 
decessors except the celebrated Arthur Onslow. Nay, if his 
service could have been computed in toilsome days and midnight 
liours, he would havi; sur])assed that worthy himself in actual 
labours and end Liraiicc. On lltli March 1857 Lord l*alinerston, 
in jiroposing a vote of thanks to the retiring S])(*aker, said, “ It 
is needless to remind those who have watched your proceedings 
how you have combined promptitude of decision, justness of 
judgment, lirmness of purpose, with the most conciliatory 
manners ; and how that dignity— that natural dignity which 
belongs to yourself, wliic.h is most striking when accompanied 
by .simplicity of mind, and the absemee of all affectation — how 
that natural <lignity which adorns your.sclf has been communi- 
cated, through your direction, to the general proceedings of the 
Coninions House of Parliament.” 

On behalf of the ()ppo.sitioii, Mr. Disraeli said, “We, too, sir, 
have been witnesses to the blended firmness and courtesy with 
which you have regulated our debates, and, when nece.s.sary, 
ermt rolled them. We also can bear witfie.ss to the learning 
which has guided and enlightened our labour.s, and to the high 
bearing which, at all times and under all circumstances — even 
tin* most ti’ving — has sustained the dignity of your exalted 
Oflicc.” 

This vote of thanks was followed by an address praying Her 
Majesty to confer some signal mark of her royal favour upon 
the retiring S])eaker. A liandsomc pimsion was granted to 
liim, and on 23rd March he w’as raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Eversley, of Ileckfndd, in the county of Southampton. 

He had bidden farew'ell to the stormy scenes of the House of 
Commons, but had no thought of retiring from the labours and 
responsibilities of public life. He rarely engaged in the debates 
of the House of Lords, but he constantly attended its delibera- 
tions ; he w^as often appealed to as an authority on constitutional 
questions and points of order ; and he served upon many im- 
portant Committees. In his heart, however, he w'a.s still faithful 
to his early friends, the Commons. The Ujiper Chamber was 
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too cold and listless for one who had spent the best days of his 
life in the exeitiii" atmosphere of a popular assembly. Nor was 
he content with its lax observance of those rules of debate which 
he had been so lono in the habit of enforcing, and, being appealed 
to by Lord Granville, in a Coiiimittet*, U]i(jn a (piestion of pro- 
cedure, he re])hed, “ I know the rules of the House of Commocis, 
but I have not yet been able to learn by what particular rules 
your lordships are supposed to be governed.” 

Ihit his own county was the principal scene of his activity 
and jiublic serviees. He was High Steward of the ancient city 
of Winchester ; Governor and Ijortl Lieutenant of the Isle bf 
Wight ; Colonel of the Hampshire Yeomanry ; and (Jhairmart 
(jf the (kjurt of Quarter Sessions. Ins])erting ofiicers regretted 
thfit he had not the command of regular cavalry ; learned 
jiulgos said he would have been an ornament to the Ijench. 
For twenty-nine years la* continued to ])residc over the adminis- 
tration of the civil affairs of the county with conspicuous ability, 
and it >vas not until 2nd July 1871) that he jJaced his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the Court. A resolution proiiosed by the 
Manpiis of Winchester W'as then unanimously agreed to by the 
magistrates, who were ^‘anxious to place on record their grateful 
acknowledgments for the successful manner in W'hich he had 
discharged his important duties, and to assure him that he 
carried with him intt> his retirement the cordial regard and 
respect of eviTy meinher of the (.Nnirt.” At the same time he 
was ])resriited W’ith his portrait, accompanied W’ith every ex- 
])res.sion of friendshiji and allcction on tin* jiart of his colleagues, 
bold Eversley has been an lilcclesiastical (Vnninissioner since 
18f)l). He w'as also a Trustee of the British Museum. 

As a relief from his j>ublic duties he devoted himself to 
practical fanning ami gardening. The gardens of Ileckfield 
w'ere among the sluiws of the county. Never was their master 
so hapj>y a.s when, surrouudeil by his friends, he could point 
out some new triuin])h of the gardener's art, a further encroach- 
ment of the velvet lawn upon the paik, a i>attern flower-bed, a 
scarce varii'ty of iiear, or grapes, fit for the table, every day in 
the year. Nor did advancing years alfect his cheerfulness, his 
hospitality, or love of sport. Age sat lightly on him. Till 
ipiite ri'cent years his powerful frame was unbent, and his step 
W’as free ami ela^tlc, while his foce was ever bright with the 
natural animation of his youtli. Few lives have been happier 
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or more prosperous. His early marrie<l life was saddened by 
the death of two sons, cut off in their infaney, and Ins recent 
honours were overshadowed, in 1857, by the untimely loss of 
his wife, who had shared the happiness and the hoi)es of his 
youth and the successes of his later years. He has left no heir 
to.^'his title ; but two daughters survive him. Tlie eldest, the 
Hon. Emma Lain a Sliaw-Lefcvre, did her best to supply her 
mother’s place in his family and household, and was inde- 
ftitigable in her care for his healtli and comfort. His second 
daughter ^\as marrn’d, in 1851 , to his friend and neighbour, 
Hit Henry St. John Mildmay, of Dogmersfield Park. His third 
daughter became the wife of (\*i])taiu Mildmay, IhN., and died 
at an early age. Lord Eversley has survived his brothers. Sir 
John George Sbaw-Lefevre, K.CMi., the distiiiguisliLMl Clerk of 
the P.irliaments, and Mr. Henry Sbaw-Lefevre, altliongh they 
both lived to an advaneed age. Tlu* sole male i*t‘i»resi‘ntativ(* of 
bis family i." bis iiej»liew, the Piglit Hon. George Sbaw-Lefevre, 
only son of Sir Joliii Sbaw-Lefevre. 



MR. BRIGHT 

Obituary Notice, Thursday, March 28, 1889 

Mr. BuifjnT came of one of those old middle -class Quaker 
families in which the registers of pedigree are as carefully kept 
as in the most aristocratic houses. It is thus easy to trace his 
descent from the Brights who in Jamt*s TT.’s reign were farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Lynehaiu, in Wiltshire. Half a century 
later a member of the family, Abraham Bright, mignited to 
(Joventry, aiul there his grandson Jacob was born. He married 
Martha laicas, and the youngest of his eight children, named 
Jacob after himself, was born in the same town in 1775. This 
Jacob was Mr. John Bright’s father. He was one of the early 
pupils of the Friends’ School at Ackworth, near Pontefract, 
which he left to become an apprentice of one William Holme, 
a farmer and manufacturer on a small scale at New Mills, in 
Derbyshire. 

In the beginning of the century two of . Mr. Holme’s sons 
removed to Rochdale, and built a cotton mill called Hanging 
Road Mill, and young Bright accompanied them and was 
employed in their business. It could liavc been, however, in 
no very highly paid capacity, for in one of his earliest elec- 
tioneering speeches at Durham Mr. Bright spoke of his father 
as having been at one period of his life as poor as any of the 
working men who were gathered before the bustings. But he 
was endowed with no little energy and with real business talents, 
and when in 1801) he set up on his own account in a mill close 
to Rochdale, he very soon began to prosper. Some friends who 
had marked his ability found him capital to start with ; but in 
a very few years he was able to dispense with their assistance, 
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and in 1823 wc find him the sole proprietor of an imporUiiit 
and nourishing business. He was three times married, and it 
was his second wife, a Miss AVood, of Bolton, who was the 
mother of Jolin and Jacob Bright, of Mrs. !M‘Lareii, of Mrs. 
Lucas, and a number of other sons and daughters uliose names 
are les.s generally known. 

John Bright was the second child, but his elder brother died 
at four years old, so that he was almost from the time of his 
birth tlie eldest of the family. He was born at Green Bank, 
Koebdalo, on IGtli November 1811. His iir.^t schoolmaster was 
a Mr. Littlewood, of Towuhe.id, Rochdale ; at eleven years of 
age he went for a year to Ackworth ; th“u for two years to a 
Mr. Simpson’s school at York ; and, tin.illy, for eighteen months 
to aimther school at Newton, near Ohlheroc, ch).se to the river 
Hodder, where he first formed that taste for fishing which never 
left Idni, and in tin* giatifieation of which he found to the end 
of his da}s his chief out-door amusement. It may be sujiposed 
that a hoy changing school so often, and leaving for the practical 
business of life at fifteen, could npt lay any very deep founda- 
tions of learning ; and, indoecl, Mr. Bright, like so many other 
men whose inllueiice in their time has been considerable, may 
be di'hcribed as almost entirely self-c<lucated. From bis earliest 
years be was a careful student of English poetry, and English 
political history always interested him keenly, no small part of 
his stock of enthusiasm in favour of the Liberal cause arising 
from his study of the history of the early Quakers, e.specially 
that of his great -great-grand hit her, John Cratton, one of the 
victims of the penal laws of Charles II. 

The first record that we have of Mr. Bright’s interest in 
actual politics dates from the Preston election of 1830, when 
the late Lord Derby, then Mr. Staiili*y, was beaten by the 
celebrated “Orator Hunt,” to the great delight of tlie Radicals 
of Lancashire. But it was not on a political question that the 
young politician made his first speech. About this time, or a 
little later, Mr. Silk Buckingham, well known in his day from 
his connection with the Af/ienanim iiewsjMiper and with many 
other literary ventures, went down to Jiochdale to dtdiver a 
lecture on the then unhackneyed theme of Eastern travel ; and 
young John Bright, at that time not more than twenty years 
of age, moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. Some record 
of the speech has been preserved, enough, at all events, to show 
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\18 that, though his stylo was as yet a little boyish and florid, 
Mr. Bright had already the root of the matter in him, and could 
express such ideas as a poj)ular audience could appreciate in 
language that would move them. A short time afterwards we 
have more interesting evidence of the care with which he was 
hegiiining to dtivote hinisolf to the art of ]mhlic s])eaking. Mr. 
Aldis, a Bajdist minister of distinction, came to Rochdale to 
speak at a meeting of the Bible Society, and has himself told 
the story of what occurred in words which, though Mr. Barnett 
Smith has already quoted them in his life of Mr. Bright, may 
well be repeated here. ]\Ir. Aldis is telling how he was staying 
at a frieinl’s house; before the meeting : 

“Soon a sh;nder, modest young gentleman came, who sur- 
prised me by his intelligence and thoughtfulness. I took his 
arm <jn the way to tin; meeting, and I thought he seemed 
nervous. I think it was his lirst public speech, at all events in 
such connection. It was very eloqmuit and i)owerful, and 
carried away the meeting, but it w.as elaborate and ruemoriter. 
On our way back, as I congratulated him, he said that such 
efforts cost him too dear, anrl asked me lunv T spoke so easily, 
J then took the full advantage of my seniority to set forth my 
notions, which I need not repeat here, except this- - that in his 
case, as in most, 1 thought it \vouhl he best not to burden the 
memory too much, but having carefully ]>repared and oominilted 
any ])ortions when; especial effect w'as desired, merely to put 
down other things in tin* desired order, leaving the wording of 
them to the moment. Years rolleil a>vay. I had entirely 
forgotten the naiiu; of the young Eriend, Avhen the Free TYade 
Bazaar w'as held in I.<»ndon. One of those engaged for it — Mr. 
Baker of Stock]>ort calling on me, asked if I had called on 
Mr. Bright. I said 1 had not been able to attend the meetings, 
and did not perM)nally know” him at all. He replied, ‘You 
must, for 1 heard him say that you ga\e him his lir^t lesson in 
public speaking.’ 1 w'ent to a subsequent meeting, and recog- 
nised the young friend of 1832.” 

Though Roclnlale, like the rest of Lancashire, was deeply 
stirred by the Reform agitation of 1831-32, young Bright did 
not personally take any part in this agitation. During these 
and the following y»*ars, how’ever, he continued to practise 
himself in ])ublic speaking, especially in the debates of the 
Rochdale Literary and Philosophical Society, in connection 
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with which the notes of several of his speeches have been 
preserved. It is still more interesting to find that he delivered 
an elaborate speech about the year 1830 on Disestablishment — 
a speech of which it may fairly be said that it anticipated nearly 
all the arguments with which the Liberation Society has since 
then made us familiar. 

It was a short time before this utterance that Mr. Bright had 
first declared himself on the subject which was for the next ten 
years to ocenp} his mind to the exclusion of almost every other 
(piestion, aiul in connection with which he was destined to 
become one of the most conspicuous men of the day. In 
18.30 Mr. John Feildcn, the member for Ohlhain, published a 
pami)hlet called Ttie Curse of the Factory Hystem, in which 
he took up ground which was very commonly occupied during 
the cciining delwites on factory questions — namel), that the great 
danger to Fnglidi tnide lay in the hanl tre.atment of the factory 
operatives by their masters. Sir Kribert Peel had s])f)ken more 
or le^s in lliis sense in tlie year 1810 ; in 18.33 a (V)mmissiou 
had investigated the matter, and mu(‘h of the cvidenci! takiui 
before it was (piotcil by Mr. Feiiden in confirmation of his 
vieus. It was natural that this way of juitting the m.attcr 
should excite the uratli of a Liberal manufacturer of IVIr. 
Blight’s stamp ; and in a jiamphlet written in answer to Mr. 
Feiiden he anticipated most of the .arguments \vhich he was to 
use eight years later in the important speech which he delivered 
against Lord Ashley^s amendment to the (lovernment Bill for 
the regulation of labour in factories. It is only of conse(|uence 
here to notice this panqihlet on account of the manner in which 
Mr. Bright, while endeavouring to show the impos.sibility of 
proposals like Mr. Feildeii’s, pointed to (piite a ditfereiit source 
as the danger to Knglish tnide. The Lancashire ojieratives, he 
fully , admitted, were over-worked and under-fed, but the real 
remedy for these evils was to be looked for in the abolition of 
the Corn-Laws, which wouhl, by cheapening food and raising 
wages, make such slavery unnecessary to them. 

Tlie story of the struggle for Free 3h'.a»le is one of the most 
familiar episodes rif modern English history, as it well deserves 
to be. It is the history of a revolution as important in its 
results as any political revrJution of which this country has 
been the thciitre, carried on by perfectly legitimate and pe.aceful 
means. It attiicked a monopoly cherished jis the apple of their 
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eye by the privileged class ; and even in 1 840, after eight years 
of a reformed Parliament, the power of the privileged class was 
almost irresistible. The leaders of the assault were men who 
had to make their position for themselves ; they belonged to 
neither Whig nor Tory families ; they were at first not even 
members of Parliament ; they had no great newspaper strongly 
on their side. They were forced to trust to facts, to reason, 
and to eloipience alone. They rested neither on social and 
political prestige on the one side, nor on intimidation on the 
other. Their aim from the beginning of the contest till the 
moment of final triumph was to act upon the Government and 
upon Parliament through the constituencies ; to convert the 
minority, first among the voters and then among their repre- 
sentatives, into a majority, and to sweep away the obnoxious 
impost by a vote that expressed the fairly -formed opinion of 
the country. It was, indtu'd, natural that they should incur 
un[>opularity, and that those who felt themselves attacked and 
ilefeated by them should, for many years after the triumph of 
the League, speak of (bbden and Bright with hostility and 
bitterness. 

Mr. Bright, indeed, gave grounds enough for such language. 
Essentially combative by nature, he seemed to enjoy assailing 
an abuse ; and, with the instinct of the popular orator who 
knows that abstractions are far less ellectivc than concrete 
instances, he was always glad to identify the abuses with some 
class of living men whom he could hold up to the rejirobalion of 
his audience. Lamllords, bishops, soldiers, and the Ti>ry ])arty 
in general — Mr. Bright seldom .spoke to a popular audience 
without denouncing one or other of them. lie did it so 
thoroughly and with sucli unqiie.stionahle force that the victims 
and their friends would have been more than human had they 
been disposed to forgive their assiilant all at once. But 
nevertheless there was an openness and a degree of fair play 
about Mr. Bright’s fighting which won him forgiveness in the 
end. In the very crisis of the struggle for Free Trade, when 
issues were at slake on which he honestly believed the happiness 
and even the viuy life of millions to depend, he never stooped 
to use the weaiKuis of illegality and outrage. 

In 183f>, when Air. Bright first wrote against the Corn-La w.s, 
ami in 1838, wlien lie first spoke against them in public, though 
every Parliamentary division on Air. Villiers’s annual motion 
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showed a majority of over 100 against repeal, an acute observer 
might have foretold that repeal was not far oil*. The feeling 
against the law was already veiy strong in the country, not only 
among the working men, "who felt the pinch of high prices, nor 
only among the manufacturers, who longed for new markets, but 
among the farmers as well. The law relating to the importa- 
tion of foreign corn had undergone many modifications since 
1815. At that date, and for many years after, the importation 
of foreign wheat was totally prohibited until the average price 
of wheat readied 80s per cjnarter — say. Is. 4d. for the quartern 
loaf. 

In 1S22 Lord Liverpoors Government so far modiiied the 
law as to admit foreign corn at a high duty when the average 
price was 70s., decreasing to a duty of 5s. 2d. when tliat average 
was 85s. The concession had been forced from a Parliament of 
landlords by the bad harvests of 1810 and tliii following yeai’s, 
during which — and at a time, be it remembered, wdicu the 
eonntry was exhausted with the gigantic war through which it 
had just passed — the price rose to 1 12s. 8d. jier quarter. But 
high prices wore not the only evil that bcCell just at that time. 
It is ob\ious that very great and rapid llueliiatioiis in jirice are 
just as disastrous to a country as a succession of very high prices. 
The latter may find their remedy in emigration ; the former is 
sure to protluce all the misery that attends upon violent reactions 
in trade. Great supjdies of foreign food fi)und their way to 
England in consequence of the high jirices of 1817, hut too 
slowly and fitfully to bring relief at the moment when it was 
most wanted. Then followed a series of good harvests ; wheat 
fell in the autumn of 1821 to 5fjs., and in December to tlie 
suiq^rising figure of 38s. 8d. jier quarter. Tlie poor man got 
his quartern loaf for sixpence, but Hie farmer, wliose rent had 
l)cen estimated on the liiglier basis, could not pay, and W’as 
ruined. “An unnatural and iinble.ssc<l state of things truly,” 
^vTites one of the historiams of the Free Trade movement, “ since 
under it, if the nation enjoyed jdenty, the farmers perished ; 
and in order that the latter should pr<»sper, it was necessarv 
that the people should partially starve.” 

The consciousness that something was wrfmg led to D)rd 
Liver])oors modified Corn- 1 jaw of 1822, and to the still more 
important alterations in the sliding-scale of 1828. lluski'^son 
was then a member of the Duke of Wellington’s Guverninexit, 
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and it was to him, who had already struck a blow against both 
the Navigation Laws and the law forbiilding the importation of 
foreign manufactured silk, that the new scale of corn duties was 
due. The essence (jf the reform was as follows : Wien the 
average i)rice of English wheat was under 62s., foreign corn was 
to pay a duty of 20 h. 8d. per quarter, which duty was to decline 
gradually till it became Is. per (piarter, when the current iirice 
was 73s. or more. Although from time to tiim* attempts were 
made in Parliament to reform these duties, nothing was really 
done. In 1837 Mr. Olay carrie<l Lord Hawick and four other 
members of the Government with him in his proposal to 
substitute a fixed duty of 10s. for the sliding -.scale ; and in 
1841 Lord John Russell WTiit still further in his scheme for 
establishing a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on corn, 4.s. 6d. on 
barley, am I 3s. 4d. on oaK The measure never came to the 
votej the Ministry were defeated first on the ipiestioii of the 
Sugar Duties, and then on a motion of want of confidence ; a 
ilissolution followed, and Sir Robert Pc(d came in. He came in 
to support the Corn-Law of 1828 ; and in live years, as every 
one knows, he abolished it altogether. 

The active movement in favour of Free Trade may be siiid 
to have really begun in the autumn and winter of 1836-37. 
The harvest had been very bad ; a commercijil crisis brought 
about numerous heavy failures ; the distress among the working 
population was severe. At this time the first of the Anti-Corn- 
Law As.sociations was formed in London, numbering twenty-two 
members of Parliament, and many other well-known persons. 
Orote, Sir William Molesworth, Roebuck, Silk Ruckinghani, 
Jose])h Hume, and (kdonel Thompson among the members of 
the House of (Vniimons, tlie poets Campbell and Ebeiiezer Elliott, 
men of letters like Laiiian Rlaiic}iai*d, AVilliam Howitt, and 
Archibald I’reiitici' (the future historian of tlie League) were 
enrolled in its list. 

It was not till the next year, however, that the work began 
in serious earni*sl, and then it was from Manchester, not from 
London, that the impulse came. At a meeting hastily sum- 
moned to welcome Dr. Rowring, in September 1838, a proposal 
was made to form an Anti-Corn-Law Association in Manchester ; 
seven men — all, it would seem, Scotchmen by birth — met next 
day to arrange details ; and in a short time a first list of the 
Provisional Committee was issued. It contained the name of 
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John Bright, of Rocluhile ; and a second and fuller list, puhlished 
immediately afterwards, contained that of Richard Cohden, of 
Moseley. Other local associations ivere formed very soon aftei- 
wards. In January the first 8uh8crii»tion list was opened, and 
in a month the sums given amounted Ij) £'(5 1 3(1. On 20th March 
1831), after one or tN\o Parliamentary defeats, a meeting of the 
provincial delegates took jdaoe in London, and it was there 
agreed to recommend “ the formation of a pt*rmanent union, to 
be called the Aiiti-CV)rn-Law League, composed of all the towns 
and districts reprepente<l in the deleg.ition, and as many others 
as might he induced to form Anti-C\)ru-Law Associations and to 
join the LeMgU(‘.” The work before the League had been laid 
down jui't before by ('obdim. The House of (kmimons had de- 
clined to bear rej)re‘'entativ*‘s of the Manchester As^^ociation at 
the bar. “ The <lelegates,” said (’obden, “ had offered to instruct 
lIio House ; the House bad refused to be instructed. But the 
House must be instructed ; and tlu* inc)st unexceptionable and 
elleetual way will be by inst meting the nation.” 

It is not iieee-'sary to pursue hen* the history of the Ijt‘ngne 
ill general, or to tell the often-repeated story of its long and 
arduous eampaigu against prejudice and monojioly. We may 
con tine 'oil rsel\es to the w'ork done b^> Mr. Ih’ight, W'ho, though 
he w'as not, like ( obdeii, at once the organiser of victory ” and 
the mo.st unan.swerable of l‘arliamentary debaters, w'as the man 
who.-,e noble ebujiience gave a force and colour to the movement 
without which it w'ould have lianlly jirevailed. 

The first jiiiblic meidnig adilre.ssed by Mr. Bright on this 
subject seems to have been one held in the open air at Rochdale, 
early in 1831). At that time the Free Trader.s bail to conteml 
not only agaiii-st the agricultural interest on the one liand, but 
against the CliartLsts on the other; these latter, w’ho w'cre find- 
ing at that moment great .‘<upj)ort among the W'orking men of 
Lancasliire, holding that political reform must come hed'ore fisiial 
reform, and tliat no Hoiixc of OuiimouK idccted on the .suffrage 
of 1832 would ever rejieal the Corn-Laws. It W'as urged with 
convincing force on the other side that no such House of 
Commons would ever grant the Charter and establish manhocxl 
Mitfrage ; but the aiLswer w'a.s not deeined cmiclu.sive, and the 
Chartists were for some years one of the great (lifliculties W'itli 
which the Free Traders had to contend. In this particular 
meeting a Chartist amendment wa.s carried against Mr. Bright, 
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and the Rochdale operatives for some lime longer chose to dream 
of the blessings of tlic ballot, manhood suffrage, and equal elec- 
toral districts, rather than to put their liands to the removal of 
a practical grievance which pressed heavily u])on them all. 

For a year or two longer Mr. Rright’s interferoiice was only 
occasional ; the League was doing well, and he had other mat- 
ters to think of. In 1839 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Jonathan Priestinan, of Newcastle, but in less than two 
years she <licd. The touching story of her death and of the 
inlluence which it indirectly had upon his career was told by 
himself, in a passage, that has become historical, in the beautiful 
speech which he delivered at the unveiling of the C'obden statue 
at RraJhml, in July 1877 ; and at the risk of unrliie repetition 
we may <iuote it again : 

“It was in September in the year 1841. ... At that 
time. I was at Leamington, and 1 was, on the day when Mr. 
(IoIkIch called on me — for lui ha])pened to be there at the time 
on a visit to some relatives — I was in the depths of grief, 1 
may almost say of despair ; for the light ami sunshine of my 
house had beem extinguished. All that was left on earth of my 
young wife, except the memory of a wiintisl life and of a too 
brief happiness, was lying still and eohl in the chamber above 
\is. Mr. (Jobdeii called u])on me as his friend, and addressed 
me, as you might suppose, with wtmhs of coiidoleuco. After a 
tiuui lie looked up ami .siiid, ‘4’here are thousands of houses in 
England at this moment where wives, mothers, and ehildren are 
dying of hunger. Now,’ he said, ‘>Nheu the fir>t ])aroxysm of 
your grief is over, I would advi>e you to come to me, and we 
will never rest until the C’orn-I.aw m re]>eale(l.’ ” 

The invitation was accepted, and from that time to the day 
when total repeal was granted Mi*, bright flung him.self heart 
ami soul into the agitation. Ills speech at a great meeting at 
the (Town and Anchor Hotel, in the Strand, in Fehrnary 1842, 
has been generally marked a.'i that winch lir>t brought him 
very jironiinently befoie the publie, at least in London and the. 
south of England. He aideil in the formation of jirovincial 
hranehes of the lA‘agiie, and during the summer and autumn of 
that year he is said to have imule impt»rtaiit speeches in fourteen 
large towns at least, his greatest and most succe>.‘'ful effort being 
the speech which he delivered at the Manchester Corn Exeliange 
on 2 9 til December, 
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By this time ])eople were naturally beginning to talk of* 
sending so powerful a speaker to Parliament ; and accordingly 
in the following ^larch (1843) he came forward as a candidate 
for the city of Durham, in the room of Captain Filzroy, 
appointed Oovenn)r of Xt‘W Zealand. !Mr. Bright only ap])eared 
as a candidate on the very day of the nomination, w’ell knowing 
that he was ligliting on a forlorn h»‘pe. Lord Dungannon, his 
opi)oiient, ha«l tlie advantage of family influence, which had been 
exercised through a careful canvass, wdiile J\Ir. Bright had 
nothing to trust to but his cause and his ]>ower of pleailing it. 
His speech \vas, as might have been expected, a vigorous oii- 
slauglit upon the system of which the (.\)rii-Law was the 
exiu’ession — an attack, carried out with all the force of which 
he was master, uj)on the law that impoverished the many in 
tinier to keep up the rents tif the few. “Afen,^’ he said, “are 
almo.««t lighting ^^ith each tdher for cmphiymeut and w’ages and 
ftiud. And no power under heaven can diminish that com- 
ju'titioii, or give increased comfort, or cause a steady demand 
for labour, unless it be the repeal of tliat law wliicb diminishes 
the deiiiaiid for labour, reduces wages, makes you compete 
with eacli other constantly arnl of necessity, and turns the wdiole 
force and beggaiy of this ctimpetitioii into tin* means of increas- 
ing the rental of the. noble lonls ami lundlonls who made that 
law.” 

Beftire a po])ular audience, it was e\ident that a respectable, 
tpiiet gentleman like J^jrd Dungammn coiihl have no chance 
against the tnunendons ()uaker from Rochdale, Avho cared 
nothing hir tin* inllueiice of noble families and put the case of 
the workmen in so captivating a manner, 'fhe show of hamls 
— it was in tlie days of an open hustings -was all in Air. 
Bright's favour. Next day came the poll ; Jjord Dungannon 
recehed b07 votes and Air. Bright 405 — a much closer fight 
than any one could have foretold under the circuiiistanceH. 
Shiutly afterwards tlie new iiieinh(*r w’as unseated on petition ; 
Air. Bright again came forward, and, having by this time become 
well known to the Durham jienple ami having a feeble candidate 
opposed to him, was elected by 488 \otes to 410. 

Mr. Bright toek his seat on 28th July 1843, amid the accla- 
mations of the Free Traders throughout the kingdom. He 
did not remain silent long, hut delivered his maiden speech on 
7th August on Air. Ew’arPs motion in favour of carrying out the 
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recommendations of the Import Duties Commission of 1840. 
The House was thin — much thinner tlian Would be the case 
at the present day on the occasion of the first appearance of 
a newly-elected member of great outside reputation ; but Mr. 
liright, tliough to sj)(*ak to empty bend les was to him a novelty, 
made a vigorous oration whicli at once showed that he would 
be a jKiWor in the House as well as in the couni ry. What was 
especially remarkable in this fi?*st ulteranei; of his w.is its closing 
exhortation to Sir Robert Ptid, whom Mr. Briglit was already 
endeavouring to separate from his jKirty and to convert into 
what he called a Alinister of the people. “I should rejoice,” 
be said, “ to see thii right hon. baronet disconnect liimself from 
tlie ])arty whose principles lie declares to be imsouinl. . . . 
He may have a laudable ambition — be may seek renown, but 
no man can be truly great who is content to serve an oligarchy 
who regard no interest but their own, and whose legislation 
])rovcs that they have no sympathy with the wants of the great 
body of their countrymen.” 

It was in the winter of this year that the celebrated election 
for the City of London took place, in whicdi Mr. Thomas 
Paring and tlie (yonsm’vatives were beaten by !Mr. Pattismi, the 
Free 'frade candidate. At the same time it was ])rt)pose(i to 
raise a fund of .€100, OOO in furtherance of the objects of the 
Ijeague, and at the first meeting in Manchester .£12,500 were 
sub^Tibed in the room. This was the occasion on which a 
leading article in the Times (November 1843) made the admis- 
sion, HO distasteful to the opjionents of Free Traile, “The 
ficague is a great fact.” Soon afterwards the Mai’quis of West- 
minster sent .£500 to the fund, and the Li*ague could boast of 
having secured in his ])ei>on and in those of Mr. Jones-Loyd 
and Mr. Mai. shall, of Leeds, the three wealthie.st living repre- 
sentatives of the noblemen, linancier.s, and manufacturers of the 
country. 

In the coming session the (^orn-Law question was twice 
raised iii the House, though the most that the Free Trailers 
could monster was about 130 votea ^Ir, Plight spoke, of course, 
upon both occasions, and, indeed, he was not slow to turn every 
debate that, referred in any way to “the condition of England 
ipie.stion” into a means for advocating Repeal. But it had 
already been borne in ui>on the mind of the League that it wa.s 
of little use to petition the existing Parliament Instead, the 
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ref»isters began to be looked into carefully, and in many ])arts 
of Kiigland with the moi>t promising results ; in Lancashire, for 
exam])le, the majority for tlie Free Traders seemed eecui’e. 
Cobden’s famous suggestion that the jvirty should secure its 
hold upon the counties by a large creation of forty shilling 
freeholders was widely adoi>ted ; and meanwhile the propa- 
ganda of the hi. igiie doctrines did not shurkiui. The activity of 
the leaders grew all the greater as they began to see victory 
w'ithin their grasp. 

Then came Hie ])otato famine, and its well-known results. 
The Timrs oi the 4th of Deccmlun’ 1845 startled tbp country 
by the announcement that Farlianient would meet early in 
January, and that the Queen’s Sjieecli would announce the 
inleiithm of Ministers to propose an immediate repeal of the 
Hoin-Tiaws. In vain this statt‘ment was described in other 
journ.ils as “an atro<-ioiis fabrication.’* The event proved that 
it was true. What followeil is known to evt‘ry one. ’riie 
Mini^t<*rial cri.si^ t<K)k place, Sir lloliert resigned, and on tlie 
failure of Lord John Russell to form a Ministry was at once 
replaced in piaver, Ids (’ahinet having only been modilied by 
the .siihMitution of Mr. (Jladsttme for Lonl Stanley (the late 
Loid Derby) as Secietary for tin* (’olonies. 

When 1‘arl lament met on iiiiid January Sir Robert Peel 
aninMiiiced that his opinions on the Corn Laws were completely 
changed, and during the next week, in a long and elaborate 
speech, he set forth the pnigranime of the (government. ’Jlie 
Corn-ljaws W’ere to cease to exist at the end of three years. In 
the meantime the duty was to be re<luced to a maximum of 
lUs., falling to the minimum of 4s. wlien tlie jirice of wheat 
readied 53s. p(‘r quarter. Grain from Rriti.sli coloiiii's was to 
be admitted free of duty, and Indian corn at a nominal duty, 
while many hundreds of miscellaneous articles were to he 
struck out of the tariff. 

It is not nece.Nsary to dwell upon the general asjiccts of tin’s 
celebrateil debate and of those which followed it, made historical 
as they were, not only by the importance of the issues involved, 
but by the philippics which Mr. Disraeli delivered against his 
former leader. AVe need only remark ujion the part which Mr. 
Bright took. He s])oke with all his accustomed animation, and 
warmed by a generosity that was in-sjured by the consciousness 
of success. Speaking on the night after the Prime Minister, 
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“ I watched the right lion, baronet as he went home last night, 
and for the first time I envied him his feelings. That speech 
has circulated by scores of thousands thronglioiit the kingdom 
and throughout the world ; and wherever a man is to be found 
who loves justice, and wherever there is a labourer whom you 
have trampled und<*r foot, that speech will bring joy to the 
heart of the one and hope to the breast of the other.” 

Peel carried the abolition of the Corn-Laws, but could not 
take the liouse with him in other measures, lie fell, as is well 
known, on the Irihli Coercion Bill, and Lord Joliii Russell 
reigned in his stead, with Tjord Palmerston for Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir (leorgc Crey at the Home Oflii*c, and Macaulay as 
Paymaster-General, with a seat in the Cabinet. The expected 
dissolution took place in 1817, and Mr. Bright was at once 
re([aested by the LiluTals of Manchehler to become their repre- 
sentative. He could not decline an invitation from the eajiital 
of his own county and the centre of the population among 
whom he had spent his life. He i)arted regretfully from 
Durham, and with the late Mr. .Milner-Gibson ]>resented him- 
self to the Manchester electors, to be returned without a contest. 
In the siunc year he married for the second time, his wife being 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Leathum, daughter of the well-known 
Wakefield banker. 

The Free Trade controversy once settldl, Mr. Bright had 
time to turn his mind to other great (questions --Ireland, India, 
Russia, and Parliamentary leforiii. With these his name is 
inseparably as.soc,iated, wdiile few other (pieslions of imjiortance, 
domestic or international, could be seriously discusjsed in Par- 
liament during the years of his prime without some elaborate 
contribution from him. His speeches on the (hvil War in 
America, for example, di<l much to keep the advanced Liberal 
party firm in its allegiance to the cause of the North ; and, 
again, wdienever in or out of Parliament the question of 
religious establishmeiits has been rai'^ed, he has always had 
something etfective to say in defence of those principles of pure 
voluntaryism in which he w'as brought up. Collateral ques- 
tions, of which the three most imjiortant have been Church 
Rates, University Tests, and Burials, ahvays found in him a 
powerful partisan, and few liner speeches were ever made by 
him than that which he made just before the Burials question 
was finally settleil. He also made several speeches in favour of 
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the Aholilioii of Capital Punishment In this review of his 
career, however, we must confine ourselves to the chief of those 
cpiestions which during his long life were advanced or illus- 
trated by his energy and elo(|uence, and lirst of these, after the 
Corn- Laws, ranks Trehiiid. “You have toiled at this Irish 
ditliculty,” he said to the House in 1848, “session after session, 
and some of yoi have grown alnu).st from boyhood to gray- 
headed old men biiice it lirst met you in your legislative career ; 
and yet there h not in ancient or modern history a picture so 
humiliating as Unit which Ireland ])resents to the w'orld at this 
moment.’’ This was Mr. Bright’s language just after the i)otato 
famine ; and it is, unhappily, langn.igi* w'hich is not wholly 
inapplicable in 1889. 

Speaking generally, it may be s;iid that JMr. Bright, in the 
views which he has from the heginniiig expressed on Irish 
matter.", anticipated all the legislation of recent years. lie 
never was wholly oppo.sed to Coercion Acts ; he saw their 
necessity in 1817 a.s he saw it in 1882 ami in 1887. Quaker 
tlnaigh lie, w'as, and author of the phrase, “ Force is no remedy,” 
he 'was early eonvinced that unle.NS you sometimes employ force 
you may have no oj»portunity of a]>plying your remedy. But 
ill the main his treatment of Irish questions may be described 
a.s a long eialeavoiir to di.M'over such remedies for Irish griev- 
ances as .should .sati."fy the wants of reasonable men, ami should 
make the phrase, “the United King«lum,” the e\pie.s.sion of a 
tact. From the beginning he always attackeil the Irish Chundi 
Kstabli"hmcnl in the mn&t unconiproinising way. In 1850 he 
wrote a letter to the late Sir .John Cray iletailing an elaborate 
scheme for buying out the K"tabli>lied Uliurch from its con- 
nection w ith the State, for besbiwing a rea.sonable endowment 
upon the Koniaii (Aitholics and upon the Presbyterian.s, and for 
bubling them go tlieir own way and manage tlieir own affairs. 
Ill 1853 lie speaks of Ulster JW pnrcha."ing I’rote.starit a.sceinl- 
ency and paying the price iii the ruin and <legra<lati»m of their 
country ; and about the .‘same time lie de."cii)>cs the fjiie.stion of 
Church K"tabli."hnieut a.s “the jjoisunou.s and pestilent question 
iu Ireland.” It i.s hardly iieee.s.s;iry to go over gnaind so 
familiar as the history of the JM."e."tabli.sjinient of the Iri.^h 
Church, brought to an i.ssue as it was in the general election of 
1868, and iu Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of the followdiig year. It is 
enough to say that fd* all the public advocates of sucli a mea.sure 
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Mr. Bright had probably been the most persistent and the 
most influential 

The large majority with which Mr. Gladstone took office 
stood pledged to Disestablishment, anrl from the beginning of 
tlie session of 1869 no doubt remained that tlie Bill would pass 
the Commons, and that, though it would be opposed in the 
House of Lords, there also the reasons in its favour would pre- 
vail. Mr. Bright’s speech on the second reading, which was 
delivered on 19th Iklarch, was generally considered at the time to 
be one of his greatest eflorts, and it will probably continue to 
rank among tbiun in the minds of future readers of his speeches. 
As was natural to one who brought into his politics a large 
amount of religious fervour, a measure which was intended, as 
lie would put it, to make the political course of Ireland easier 
by liberating religion was likely to fill him with enthusiasm, 
and to urge him to flights of elo<pience which no ordinary 
measure could have inspired. None who were present in the 
House at the time are likely to forget the words in which Mr. 
Bright bup])()rted the proposals for the distribution of tlie sur- 
])lus, with wbicli provision was to be made for the blind, the 
deaf and dunib, and the insane, when lie said : 

“ We can do little, it is true. We cannot re-illumine the 
c.xtiiiguislied lamp of reason. We cannot make the deaf to 
hear ; we cannot make the dumb to speak. It is not given to 
us 

* b'roni the thick film to purjre the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day ; ’ 

but at least we cau lessen the load of allliction, and we can 
make life more tolerable to va.st iiuinbers who suflei* ; ” — or the 
fervid expressions of hope and trust in the future of Ireland when 
this Act and those which were to follow had had time to work, 
'fhe Bill passed the Commons by large majorities, and in the 
House of Lords, in spite of the eloquence of the Bishop of 
Peterborough, the second reading was carried by 179 to 146. 
Then Mr. llright and his friends began to prepare for dealing 
with the land question — a question to which, as recent experi- 
ence has shown ns, that, of Diseslablishment was but child’s 
]>lay. Early in 1870, adilressing his constituents at Biriniiig- 
liaiii, Mr. Bright gave general exp^es^,ioll to the principles which 
were to uiiderlic the Government policy towards Ireland in the 
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coming session, llis language, as was aluays the case when 
great Liberal measures Avere in contemplation, was the languagt*, 
of optimism — of an optimiMii in this ease on wliieh the history 
of recent years offers a melancholy comment. After (lescribiiig 
in outline what Avas to he the ucaa’’ legislation, ^Ir. Bright 
proceeded : 

“If AA'e are able to suppress conspiracy ; if Ave arc able to 
banish agrarian crime ; if Ave can unbar the prison doors ; if Ave 
can reduce the excess of military force ; if we can make Ireland 
as trancpiil iis England and Scotlaml now are ; then at least 1 
think Ave may Inwe done something to justify the Avisdom and 
tile statesmaiishij) of our time.” 

It is small AV'ondcr tliat, after entertaining Avith all the 
pas.sion of Avhich he Avas capable hopes like these, and after 
seeing his oAvn measures carried into law, Mr. Bright should 
have been almost more ])rofonndly de])ressed than any living 
Englisliman by tile Irish agitation of 1880-82 and its de])lorab]e 
conseciuenees. Of lijs action Avben Mr. (iladsfom* adopted the 
])olicy of Home Huh* avc shall sjieak later. As regards the first 
Land Bill, a breakdown in health in the early ]>art of 1870 ])re- 
A'eiited Mr. Bnglit from taking any share in the debates, lie 
gaA’c bis name to certain ineomplet«‘ “p’lreliase elanse.s,” wbieh 
represented a jiart, and only a part, of a jiolicy that hi‘ Avished 
to sec incorporated in the Bill, and Avhich wine all that a division 
of ojiinioii in llie Cabinet enableil liim to introduce ; for Mr. 
Briglit was at tliis time a (^ibinet Minister. Tbe general 
election of 1808 bad retiirmil, as we have .saiil, a large Liberal 
majority to Parliament It Avas a Dihestablisbment majority, 
and iiolliiiig could be more natural than that the man Avho had 
been loreiuo.st in bis advoeacy of J > 1-081 abli.^-liment should find a 
jilace in the Minijstry which Avas to carry out tliat policy. !Mr. 
Gladstone first proposed that Mr. Bright should become Secre- 
tary of SUte for India, but he shrank from so arduou.s a jinst on 
the ground of the state of hi.s health, and finally accepted that 
of President of tlie Board of Trade. P»ut his health gave Avay, 
and in December 1870 lie rc>igrie<l, to iv-enter the (’ahinet on 
its roconstniclioii in 1873 as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

To consider Mr. B^jght^s attitude toAvards the second of tlie 
four great subjects which Ave have sjMicificd, it i.s nece.^sai’y to go 
hack some tAA’cnty years. It aams undoubtedly a hold measure 
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for Mr. Gladstone to propose in 18f>8 that Mr. Bright should 
become Secretary for Inditi, though, indeed, the condition of the 
Indian Empire at that period was very different from what it 
had been iii ISoS, and even later, when Mr. Bright had thun- 
dered in the Iloiise. of Commons and on public platforms against 
the enormities of the East India Comijany. His first importiint 
speech on the subject was delivere<l in June 1853, in the debate 
on Sir (Hilaries AV^xxl’s Bill for the Better Government of India 
— a Bill which may be sh«n*tly described as attempting a via 
rnMuif to reform the Omipany by intro<lucing a number of 
Crown nominees on the Boartl of Directors. Mr. Bright was 
against any such compromise. He attacked the whole system of 
the Company's government. He tlioiight the Leadenliall Street 
system far to<i irresponsible, and far too liki'ly to produce a 
iM’annical and short-sighted method of government, and, more- 
over, he objected to its ill-defined and clumsy relations to the 
Board of Control, lb* said : 

“If the OovernuKMit thinks it right to have six good 
directors, let them abolish the twelve ba<l ones. . . . What, 1 
should like to know, wouhl havt* been done if India had been 
com[uered by the trooiis of the (Vown? We shouM then never 
have sent some thirty men into a by-stieet of bimdon to distri- 
bute ]»atromige and govern a great country. The government 
of India would then have been iiuubi a de]»aitment of the. 
Government, with a Council and a Minister of State. But it 
app(*ars that the old system of hocus pocus is still to be 
carried on.’’ 

The proposals of Mr, Bright were not carried into effect at 
the time, but four years later came the Indian Mutiny, and in 
the beginning of the se'.sion of 1858 Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment Mdroiluced a Pall for putting the possessions of the East 
India CN>inj)any under the direct authority of the Crown. Then 
came the Couspir.icy Bdl and the fall of Lord Palmerston, after 
which the ipiestiou was taken up by the new Government ; a 
second India I ii 11 was introduced and u ithdrawn, and a third 
India Bill, which ultimately became law, was brought in in the 
month of June. It was on this occasion that Mr. Bright pro- 
posed a great measure of decentralisation, going so far as to 
suggest the ab(dition of the ollice of Governor-General and the 
construction of five pre.^'ideiicies, w’ith capitals at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore. Mr. Bright proposed also 
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a large number of remedial measures, and the issuing of a pro- 
clamation offering a general amnesty, maintaining the sacred- 
ness of adoption, and announcing complete ecpiality in all 
religions. xXgain, in tlie same session, we find him speuhing 
with great force and eloquence in defence of a despatch of Lord 
Ellenborougli’s condemning the proclamation in which Lord 
Canning had thn atened something like coiifi.Ncation to the 
talookdars, or landowners, of Oinle. Next year he took up the 
(piestion of Indian linance, ami >poke very earnestly on Sir 
Charles Wowil’s proposal to raise a loan of ^£5, 000,000 for the 
Imlian Exchequer. He dwelt on tlie alarming tinancial condition 
of India, and on the great and increasing responsibilities which 
this country nas undertaking with regard to it, and after 
enlarging upon tlie >,i>t and iiici easing expiuiditure, he asked 
wh.it was the < ijd to which things must conn*. “ Kither,” he 
replied, “the Cuveriinient of India must come to an end, or 
Knglaiid itself must beconu* trilmtary to India”; and in a 
peroration, which, though it excited gri-at anger in some 
qujirters, yet h.ul a puweiful etlect of another kind in others, he 
added : 

“1 h<q»e that you will not show to the w'orld that although 
j(»iir fatliers conqiU‘re<l the country )ou have not tin* ability to 
go\erii il. . . . 1 ho])e that no future hisl(jriaii will have to say 
that the arms of England in IiuUa wore irresistible, ami th.it an 
anciont Empire fell hi'foiv their xictorious ju’ogress, yet th.it 
fin.illy Indi.i w'.'is av»*ngo«l, Ijcc.ium; the power of her comiiieror 
was broken by the intoleiahle hurdens and evils whicli she cast 
upon lier victim, and tluit this W'rong was acconiplislied by a 
waste of liiiinan life and a waste of W’eallli which EnglamI, with 
.'ill her pow'er, was uiiahh; to lH*ar.” 

Tlie suhseipieiit occasions on which Mr. Bright has spoken 
on Indi.iu affairs liave not been very numerous, hiitliis langiuige 
has always been of the same kind ; his cry has uiiifornily lieeii 
that the re.sponsihilities of tin* Enipiro w'cre so great already 
that a wise policy .should aim rather at diminishing than at 
extending them. He luis, tlierelore, been ahvays opposed to 
frontier wars, more especially to the last Afghan War, ami Ikj 
has ahvays warmly sujqiorted any measures for the ilevelopment 
of the native resources of India. 

Another inarkid and important ejiisodc in Mr. Bright’s 
career is that of his ojqiosition lo the Crimean War. Both in 
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and out of Parliament lie was from the beginning consistently 
opposed to anything which might lead to war, and when war 
had broken out he anxiously sought to suggest opportunities for 
bringing it to an end. Ilis first public speech against inter- 
vention was at that curious conference of the Peace Society at 
Edinburgh on the 13th of October 1853, when Sir Charles 
Napier had venturcid to present himself among the quiet i)Cople 
there assembled and to put in a vehement plea in favour of 
large armamonts and of “soldiers .as the best peacemakers.” 
'riie extiirnal .agibition against the war was, however, of a very 
limited kind. Cobden himself regretted afterwards that he had 
not tried to raise Yorkshire ; and in the Lancashire towns, as 
throughout the country, the sidvocates of military measures 
ha<l tlieir own way conqdetel}^ 'riio biographer of Cobden 
says : 

“ The ti<le of popular passion rose with extraordinary 
rapidity. The hardiness of the diplomatists gave time for all 
that deep anger with which the people of England had watched 
the Tsar’s proceedings in Hungary, five 3 'ears before, to burst 
forth with a vehemence that soon became uncontrollable. The 
stati'smeu who ought to have exercised a counteracting control 
over it were hurried olF their feet. Tiord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston were rivals for popularity, and neither couhl 
endure to surrender the pri/e to the other by making a stand 
against the ])ublic frenzy.” 

^Ir. Ih'ight made at le.ast three of his most moving and 
eh)([iient speeches in the House of Commons against the war, 
but without avail. Nothing that he ever sai<l was more effective 
than his allusions to Colonel Roylo and CVdonel Blair, lost for 
ever to their colleagues in the House, or than the famous passage 
where, in Hie midst of dead silence, he told the House of 
Commons “the Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the 
land ; yon may almost hctar the heating of his wings.” The 
position of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, who acted in complete 
harmony on this matter, as on every other, luus often been 
misunderstood, and Mr. Kinglakc has gone so Itir as to say that 
Mr. Bright’s condeiii nation of that particular war failed because 
lie was known to be opposed to all wars. He may have been 
so, though Cobden was certainly not ; but he was ahwaj's careful 
ill his speeches at that time, as he was careful in 1877, to base 
his opposition to a war between England and Russia on the 
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f^round of British interests. He was even «attacked h»r takiiij^ a 
mean and low view of national duty w1il*u lie showed at the 
Peace Conference to which we have referred that the mere 
rumorir of war had already cost this country no loss than 
.£200,000,000 sterling ; and he ^\as always midy to argue 
A\ ith the suiiporters of what was called a jndiey of action on 
the ground that the true interests of the vast working popula- 
tion of this country demanded an un(lei*standing Avith Russia, 
and not a quarrel. 

The agitation and excitement of this stormy period had the 
result of breaking down Mr. Bright’s health. Tlis nervous 
system was for the time greatly shattered, and early in the year 
1856 he was (•onij)elled to withdraw from public life. J^ord 
Brough.im olfered him his villa at rtinues, but Mr. Bright jnv- 
f(‘rred to spend some months in Yorkshire, at the shooting-hox 
of his friend, Mr. Kdward Kllice, at ( Bengal rv, and at Haddo 
House. Til the autuiiiu he left Kngland for Algiers and Nice, 
and in January, finding himself hut little better, he ojfercd to 
resign his seat for MaiicliesttT. I’lie offer was not aceejited, hut 
two months later there came the Parliamentary deleat of Lord 
Palmcrstim on the question of the cjiiarrel with (’liina. A 
dissolution follo\Ned. Mr. Blight vas unahle to fight his own 
battle, and W'ithout his powerful voice to aid his cause that 
cause was defeated. He ami Mr. Milner (Jihson were rejected, 
to the consternation of the Advanee<l Liberal ])arty throughout 
the country. But a few months later, though he w'as compelled 
to ah.'jtain from taking aii active i>art in ]»uhlic affairs of any 
kind, it W'as proj)osed that he should fill a vacancy in the 
ie]iresentatioii of Birminghaiii, and he w'as elected without 
«>pposition to the seat, wdiich he eontiniied to hold until Bir- 
mingham was dmded by the Act of 1885, after wliicli he was 
chosen for the Ccuitral DiviMon. 

Tlie period Avas approaching in Avliicli Parliaimmtary rcfoini 
AA'as about to occiq)y the first place among JCnglisli political 
questions ; and, next to the cause of Free Trade, there is no 
doubt that it was on tliis question tliat Mr. Bright sjioke with 
the most consistent force, directness, and effect. Tlie struggle 
that preceded 1832 came at a critical monicnt for liim — at that 
moment wdien the boy Avas passing into the man, and Avlien the 
eagerness of youth Avould lead him to fasten earnestly iqjon the 
questions of tlie day. From the beginning to the end of his 
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piiLlic life it may be said that Mr. P>iiglit was consistent in the 
cause of Parliamentary reform ; as a lad lie was eager for the 
Bill of 1832, as a man of middle age he took the lead in the 
popular agitation for tlie Bill of 1867, and as an old man, at a 
time when his healtli and strength were failing, he spoke 
powerfully in sup])ort of the County Franchise Pill of 1884. 

AVe need here only refer to his conduct witli regard to the 
great measure brought in by Jiord Rus'toll and Mr. Gladstone, 
and to Mr. Disraeli’s measure which t(»ok its place in the follow- 
ing year. No doubt the former was ]\Ir. Gladstone’s Bill, and 
not Mr. Bright’s ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not the 
member for Birniingham, had the re‘*])on«5ibility for its pro- 
visions, and had the task of steering it through the House of 
Cnininons till it was wrecked on the rock of Jjord Dunkellin’s 
motion. But it is no exaggeration to say that the outside force 
which brought the (piestion to the forefront of 2)ractical politics, 
Jiiid which in the following year compelled Mr. Disraeli not 
only to handle it, but to present it ultimately in a form even 
more thorough than Mr. Gladstone had ventured to advocate, 
was due in tlie tirst place to Mr. Bright. Tn January 1865, in 
a sj)eech to his constituents at Pnrmingham, he* sounded the note 
of Reform in a manner which all could unclcr>tand, and which 
neither Government nor Opposition could atford to neglect. 
speak,” he said, “out of no hostility to any class or any institu- 
tion. That man who pn>p«)ses to exclude permanently live 
millions of his countrymen from the right which the Cou'^titu- 
tion makes sai’red in his e}es — 1 say that is the man who 
separate's Englishmen into tw'o nations, and makes it iinj)ossible 
that W’e should be wdiolly or ]»ermanently a contented people.” 

When I’arliamcnt w'as dissidved m the following July, 
Parliamentary Rcfoini was the epie--tion for the country, and 
Mr. Bright’s speech at his unojqMised nomination w’as in reality 
a complete statement of the cast* in favour of such a measure as 
was introducctl ne.xt year. Then on IHth October Lord Palmer- 
ston died ; and eaily in the next se^situi Air. (lladstone brought 
forw’aril the Government Reform Bill. The debates which 
followed were made memorable by the speeches dtdivered 
against the Bill by Mr. Horsniaii and Mr. Lowe, to whose 
arguments and assertions Mr. Bright especially continued to 
addi-ess himself, IkiIIi in the House of Commons and out of 
doors. The occasion w’as woitliy of the contest, for though 
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the immediate proposal was merely the enfranehiscmeiit of 
some 400,000 voters, of very much the same class as many 
of those who .already possessed the franchise, still no careful 
watcher of events could doubt that now, once for .all, was to be 
settled the question of democratic reform in England. It is 
unnecessary to tell over again the story of the means by uhich 
the Bill itself uas defeated, of the resignatiini of the Ooverment, 
of the accession of Mr. Disraeli to ])ower, of the oi*ganis.ation of 
the Reform lasagne, of the demoiif'tia lions at Birniiiigham and 
Manchchter, of the Hyde Piuk riots, and of the new measure, 
moderate enough in its first introduction, but transformed 
during the dinner hour of one day of the debate by Mr. 
Disraeli’s acceptatice of an amemlment giving household sullrage 
l»ure and sinqile to the boroughs. 

Mr. Bright’s jiait in the uhole atfair was that of the 
authoiised s])oke.‘'man and chanqiion of the w'orking classes, 
wliom he fell it a duly to defend against the too indiscriminate 
indictments of Mr. Low(‘. "Whon the day came for the Bill to 
be i-ead a third time in the House of Comnions Mr. l.owe made 
a speech accepting the iiievitabh, and putting in liis famous 
])lea for the neces-^ity of com])ub()ry education, on the ground 
that, now the working cl.asse.s were to sway the ]K)11s, “we must 
induce our ma''ter.s to loam their letters.’ The bitterest speech 
of the evening was deliveretl by Ijonl (Tanborne, now' Maripiis 
of Salif'bury, who had secedeil from Mr. Disraeli’s f’abinet, and 
who, W'ith merciless persistency aiul cruel logic, throwing his 
imisive ])hiases one alter another at the Treasury Jieiich, de- 
monstrated that the Bill, as the House w'as about to jja^s it, was 
not the Bill of the Conservative (loviunnient at all, but a Bill 
which had been traiishinned by Mr. Gladstone according to the 
luinciples of !Mr. Bright. 

We have already s])oken of the general election of 18(58, ami 
of Mr. Bright’s entry into the Cabinet. The ])resent g<*neration, 
which has justly come to regard him as by no means one of the 
most extreme of the Liberal leaders, and as, in fact, ni<jre (^>n- 
servative — he has said so himself — than many of the intluential 
j)ersoiis by whom he was surrouiuh'd, can liardly understand the 
impresfeion wliich this event made upon Mr. Bright’s own 
contemporaries. By the Conserv.itives, wlio had fought for 
privilege in 1832, for j»rotection in 1845, and for all the other 
relics of a bygone age which the legislation of the following 
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twenty years swept away — nay, even by the moderate Liberals, 
who bad been accustomed to see a Whig Government composed 
almost exclusively of members of aristocratic families, this 
admission of a popular leader into the charmed circle was 
regard lmI as a portentous sign of the times. Yet no very alarm- 
ing results flowed from it, and the world in general came tcT 
admit that if this was the logical conseiiuence of the Reform Act 
of 1807, that Act, the passage of wliich had been witnessed 
with such keen apprehensions, was likely to do but little 
harm. 

The truth is that, though Mr. Jiright ma<le many fine 
s])eeches after 1808, especially at his annual visits to his, 
constituents at Rirminghain, after the first two or three years of 
Mi*. Gladstone’s lirst Ministry he ceased to take that active jiart 
in iH'gaitl to ynihlie afl’airs which he had held till then. He had 
been greatly moved by tlie death of C^obden in 1805; in 1870, 
as we have slid, a second attack of his old illness compelled him 
to withdraw for a period from public life ; and in 1878 a fresh 
blow fell upon him in the siuldeii death of his wdfe. During 
the latter perio<l of his life, from 1870 onwwds, his speeclies, 
with a few nolew'orthy exceptions, had too much the character 
of political rctrosiiects, and though his immediate audiences 
seemed to like Iheiii none the less on that account, those with 
a long ineniory for jiolitics wdio read the rejiorts in the news- 
papers came to weary somewdiat of liis reiterated demonstrations 
of all the good that had ae.crued to England from Liberal 
agitation and Tjiheral legislation during the past half century. 
When, however, there ivus an attack to be made upon what he 
considered an abuse, or upon a course of policy which he 
believed to be disastrous, Mr. Rriglit retained much of bis ohl 
fire ; and his s])eeches at Birmingham in 1877 against the idea 
of a Turkish alliance, and afterwaiils against the Afghan and 
Zulu Wais, were as animated and as efiectivc as those of his best 
days. 

When the general election of 1880 returned ]ilr. Gladstone 
to power w'ith an immense majority, Mr. Bright again entered 
his Cabinet on the undei-standing that his share was to be 
consultative, and that a minivium of departmental work was to 
be expected of him. He remained in ollice until the middle of 
1882, and resigned, as our readers will remember, on account 
of tlie bomlwirdment of the Alexandrian forts, his long devotion 
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to the cause of peace not permitting him to form part of a 
Government that was entering upon war. During those two 
years he fre^piently spoke in defence of the Qoverniuent 
measures, especially of the Irish Land Hill of 1881, while he 
did not shrink from supporting, on the other hand, the coercive 
measures which i^ was found necessary to apply to Ireland, and 
the means which were taken hy the House of Commons to 
maintain its own independence and elliciency against the 
Ohstruetionists. 

In the years that immediately followed his resignation, Mr. 
Bright did not app<*iir very fre<pieiitly luTore the jniblic. There 
were, however, two notable exci'iitions in 1883 — in March, 
when, having been elected Lord Kectoi of tin* University of 
Glasgow, he tlelivcivd tlic customary address to students, ainl in 
June, when the town of Birniiiighaiii celebratc<l the twenty-fifth 
annive^^ary of his political connection with that borough. At 
Glasgow Mr. Blight admitted that he had had but little to do 
with universities, and his bpt*ecli, to tell the truth, had little to 
do witli University studies; but it was interesting in itself, aiul 
interesting indirectly, since exactly one hundred years before 
1883 the po^^t of Lonl Rector had been held by another 
illustrious juiblic inan and another great master of Bnglish, 
Kdinund Burke. The ceremonial at Bniningham had a more 
strictly personal interest, for of the vast crowds that lined the 
streets — uinl it was said that they numbered several hundreds of 
thousands — there was hardly a man or a woman who did not 
look upon the great popular representative with feelings of deep 
atfeelioii as well as of admiration. Two year.s later, in the 
election of 188.'), before the old parly lines had become confused 
by Mr. Gladstone’s evolutions on the Irish rpiestion, Mr. Bright’s 
seat was attacked by Lord Handol]>b (’liiirchill, that being the 
first occa-^ion in wliich Biriniiigliuiii was broken up into several 
separate constituencies ; but though the gallant invadiu* ma<le a 
good fight he was easily defeated, and in the general election of 
1886 Mr. Bright was n*turned unoppo.'ed. By that lime, how- 
ever, he had taken the important step on which all liis subse- 
quent political action depended. He had declined in the 
strongest possible way to follow Mr. Gladstone in his advocacy 
of Home Rule for Ireland. 

This decision of Mr. Bright’s w'as undoiibtc»lly of immense 
importance to the Unionist cause. It is true that his sjioakiiig 
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days were nearly over, that owing to his advanced age he could 
not be counted on as an active soldier in the struggle which 
then began ; but the weight of his authority made him almost 
as valuable an ally as even Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain. 
In the one important speech delivered in 1886, that in which 
he thanked his constituents for electing him (1 st J uly), he recalled 
with just pride his own long services in the cause of “justice to 
Ireland”; he pointed out that for twenty-three years before 
Mr. Gladstone took up the Irish question he himself had been 
urging remedial legislation, and he rightly claimed no small 
share of whatever credit is to attach to the Liberal party for 
disestablishing tlie Irish Church and for reforming the Irish 
Land Laws. It was natural that large numbers of the English 
and the Scottisli people, to whom the name of John Bright had 
for forty years been synonymous with an impassioned regard 
for tlie rights of the many, should be profoundly moved wdien 
they heard him denouncing as rash, headstrong, and pernicious 
the new policy to which Mr. Gladstone w'as striving to pledge 
the Liberal j)ai*ty. From the time of the first announcement of 
a Home Buie ])olicy down to the last months of his life Mr. 
Bright continued to ri'inind the country that his opinion was 
unchanged. Ho only spoke once, at the Liberal Unionist 
banquet to Lord Hartington in August 1887, partly because 
speaking on any exciting to])ic \vas more than Ids strength 
wouhl permit, and ]»artly, as he said in a letter dated 7th 
December 1886, beoanst* he could not boar to attack his old friend 
and leader. He said: 

“'^I’ho course taken by klr. Gladstone since the close of the 
session has astonished me ami given mo great trouble. His 
speaking and writing, and espt*cially his reception of the Irish 
deputation, seem to me to have driven him so far on a wrong 
course that we can have no hope of any more moderate policy 
fi’om him. If 1 had to speak, what could I say ? I could 
only de])lore and condemn, and it would be impossible to avoid 
opening still more widely the breach which now c.\ist8 between 
us ami wdiich has given me so much pain. ... I abstain from 
attacking him on account of my personal reganl for him, wdiich 
cannot greatly diminish.” 

In point of fact the July speech, to which we have already 
rcferreil, was followed by a long letter of protest from Mr. 
Gladstone, who w'as indignant at the charge that he had taken 
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his party by surprise in going over to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Bright, 
like a plain, sensible man, answered that he, with nil the rest of 
the world, had supposed that when lilr. Obnlstone at the end of 

1885 hatl asked fur a majority over the Conservatives and 
Parnellites combined, he had meant the Liberals to believe that 
he desired to oppose Mr. Parnell ; and the rest of the answer was 
equally simple and e(|ually conclusive. But, of course, it had 
no effect upon Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and we can easily under- 
stand that Mr. Bright shrank from further personal controversy 
with his lost leader. Tliough Mr. Bright felt strongly down to 
the close of his life about ^Ir. Gladstone’s recent political 
condu(*t, the two statesmen resumed their friendly personal 
relations, and in the course of ]Mr. Bright’s last illness affec- 
tfonato me.ssag4‘s parsed between them. 

If, liowever, he did not speak on 2 >lat forms or in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Bright continued to serve the cause of the 
Union by frequent letters. Acquaintances and strangers wrote 
to him from time to time for his opinion on the question of the 
day, and, though he alway.s used to «le(‘lan* himself an unwilling 
letter-writer, he was never remiss in answering. may 

quote a few typical Fenlence.s from thi‘se letters. On 31st May 

1886 he wrote -and the truth i)f his remark will not be doubted 
by any pennon whose {political imunory is good : “If Mr. 
Gladstone’s great authority were withdrawn from these Bills I 
doubt if twenty members outside the Irish party in the House 
of Commons would supjjort them.” Three weeks later he wrote 
to Mr. (\iine : “At this moment it is nolorious th .at scores of 
member.s of tlie House of Commons have voted with tlie Govern- 
ment who in i)ri\ate liave condemned the Irisli Bills.’* In the 
.same month, in a letter to M r. Peter Hylands, he s.‘ii<l : 

“ It is grievous to .*560 with what hittei ness Liberals can 
treat Liberals who.se fault is that they have consistently 
supijorted the ])rin4*iples which all Liherals accejited less tlian 
a year ago. Hone.sty and c^ipacity in a inemher arti with some 
of small value in <'om]>arison with the siqiplenoss which enables 
him to turn his hack upon liiinself when a great political 
leader changes liis mind and his 00111150 .” 

In November lie repealed the same charge, apjdying it 
more definitely to “clubs and political a.-^.'^ocialions,” which, 
he said, “mainly sujqiort Mr. Gladstone on the Irish question ; 
a year ago they would have repudiated any candidate who was 
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in favour of a Dublin Parliament” In later letters he formulated 
more precisely his principal objections to a Home Rule policy 
— namely, that it ignored the interests of two million Loyalists ; 
that it was advocated and paid for by the enemies of England 
in the United States ; that it would infollibly lead to separation, 
to the injury of England and the ruin of Treland. IVlr. Bright 
was especially interested in the articles of the Times on 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” and throughout his prolonged last 
illness he continued to express the keenest interest in the pro- 
ceedings of tlie special Commission. To Mr. Artliur Elliot 
Mr. Bright wrote in October 1887 : 

“Mr. Parnell’s right hand clasps the hand of Mr. Gladstone 
on this side of the Atlantic, and with the other he maintains 
a fraternal greeting with the gang in New York by whom 
outrage and imirdcT were and are deemed patriotism in Ireland, 
and who collect the funds out of which more than half the. 
Irisli party in the Parliament at ’Westminster receive their 
weekly and monthly pay to insult the Spi*aker and to make 
useful legislati<m impossible.” 

Mr. Bright was not afraid of supporting the Crimes Act, 
regarding it as a painful necessity and as tlie only means 
by which government could continue to exist in the face of 
such an organisation as that of the National League, lie 
described his position thus : 

“ Force is no remedy for a just discontent, but it is a 
remedy, aiul often the only remedy, for the disorder and the 
violence against which our laws are provided. I supjiorted 
the Acts of Mr. Gladslone’s Government in 1881 and 1882 
to put down the Land League and the disorder in Ireland ; I 
now support the Gtiverniiieiit in their endeavour to suppress 
the rebel m(jvem(*nt of the National League, which is the 
Land League under another name.” 

Jt can easily be supposed that Jilr. Bright did not thus 
separate himself from the majority of the party for which he 
had worked so long without the deepest pain. He found 
himself opposed not only by his own colleagues in the Ministry 
and in the House of Comiiions, but by many, though not by 
any means by all, of his brother Quakers, by his personal 
friends, and even by membci-s of his own family ; and this to 
a man whose main interests had been political was a cause of 
sincere grief. But he saw no help for it ; he could not turn 
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round upon tlie convictions of a lifetime ; and lie remained 
“ constant as the northern star ” to the traditions of Liberalism 
as it was always iiiiderstocKl up to the month of Deceinher 
1885. “I am,” he wTote in one of his later lethM-s, “and 
always have been, a^^ainst haviiij? two I'arliaments in the United 
Kingdom, and so long as the Liberal and Gladstone policy is in 
favour of two Parliaments, I must follow my own judgment 
and conscience, and not the voice of any i»arty leader.” 

When Mr. Bright was but thirty years of age Alexander 
Somerville, “The Whistler at the Plough,” wrote of him; 
“ John Bright is, in talent, a secoml Peel ; he was born in 
the same atmosphere. Let his cart*er be (deserved — he has 
entereil upon it.” The comparison with Peel was not altogether 
hajipv, but the instinct which told Somerville that the young 
Fiieiid jMWsessed abilities of the lirst order was true enough, 
and Parliament, as well im the peojile of the North, w’as socui 
to admit the tnilh of it. In sjnte of obloquy, in sjdte of the 
opposition wdiich he was too eonteiitious and too oulsjM>ken to 
disarm, Mr. Blight steadily made his w'ay, until he gained the 
uiKpie.stioned position of one who was at once the authorised 
spokesman and the trusted adviser (d’ the working clas.^es 
throughout the country, lb* w'lus conscious of this ])o.sition ; 
he w’as Keenly con.scious oi its re.sponsihilitic.s. lie was fully 
alive to the fact that on a .state.sinan wdiom the peojile trust 
there lies the duty of holding the ])eople, hack when their 
ohjecU are unbound, a.‘< much .‘i.s the duly of urging tliem 
forward when their ohjcct is legitimate and henelicial. 

A curious and little-kiiowm inst'uu;e may he (pioted liere. 
When the Tichhoriie ca.'^e w'as before the jmhlic, IMr. Bright, 
whom a profound study of the evidence had brought to the 
conclusion that the Ulaiinant wa.s an impostor, thought very 
seriously of is-suing a manifesto in tliat bciipc to the working 
classes, multitudes of wdiom he .saw' led a.‘«tray by the sopln.^ms 
of the Claimant’s counsel and by a natural and generous desire 
to side with the we.akcr. He came to see that be had better 
let the superstition die out, hut the examjilc is characteri.stic 
of that coii‘*taiit desire of liis to see justice and right reason 
hold sw’ay in the minds of the people. With this simplicity 
of purpose, it was natural that he should he really con.'-ervativc 
in his methods, di^tnistful of new'-fangled devices in politics, 
like the “fancy franchises” and the minority vote, distrustful 
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of woman suffrage ; above all, firmly resolved to grant nothing 
which could impair the sovereignty of Parliament. With these 
feelings there went, in him, a certain distrust of other and 
more legitimate objects and influences — he disliked, for example, 
the representation of the Universities on .the governing bodies 
of local grammar schools, and his antipathy to Church Establish- 
ments went beyond the bounds of rcfison. For he had “ the defects 
of his qualities” — the limibitions of a man who had been 
imperfectly educated in his youth, and whose early associations 
were somewhat narrow, provincial, and Puritan. But it is an 
immense thing for a leader of vast masses of men to be 
absolutely pure, loyal, and disinteresUnl ; and great has been 
the fortune of England that in so critical a period of her 
history — the i>erio(l of the enfranchisement of the working classes 
— the acknowledged leader of those newly -enfranchised men 
was one so j)ure, so loyal, so disinterested as John Bright. 

Leading AnTioTiE, Thursday, March 28 , 1889 

An unique figure has di.sappeared from the political scene. 
The death of Mr. Bright, after his long illness, of which the 
vicissitudes were anxiously followed by the public, cannot be 
said to have come as a surprise, but it has cerhiinly come as a 
shock upon the national mind. It is ditlicult to conceive of the 
House of Commons without Mr. Bright as one, at all events, 
of its potential members. His manhood and his age have 
measured the political movement of two generations, and he 
had already entered upon a third, in which new ideas and new 
conditions were becoming dominant. AVe narrate elsewhere 
the principal events of his public life, which witnessed the 
overthrow of aristocratic government in England, the rise and 
progress of luiddle-chiss rule, the struggle for the admission of 
the artisans to political power, and, linally, the enfranchisement 
of the rural labourers. The successive questions which formed 
the battle-ground of this long controversy drew forth 
Bright’s strength as a Parliamentary orator and a “ tribune of 
the people,” and though there was a certain monotony in his 
invective and a certain narrow iie.ss in his convictions, he never 
failed, whether in the right or in the wrong, whether defeated 
or triumphant, to impress his pei-sonality upon the public 
imagination. He was essentially a popular leader, rather than 
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a Parliamentary stiitesman ; he scarcely aspired to striking 
legislative achievements, or to the fame of administrative 
success ; but there never was less of the popularity -hunter in 
any public man. The severity of U*niper, the concentrated heat 
of passion, the rigorous conception of duty, the combative force 
of character which distinguished Mr. I»right were most con- 
spicuous when he had arrayed again A. him, to use the slang of 
recent politics, not only tlie classes, but the masses. Much of 
what constituted both his weakness ami his strength came from 
his Puritan origin and training ; ninch, also, from the fortunate 
circumstance which brought him, early in his career, into 
close as.sociation with a man so ditferent from him in his gifts 
and so thorouglily in agreement with liim on all (luestions of 
principle as Richard (\)bden. 

Tiie impression which Mr. Bright lias left on the history of his 
own time was produced more by his moral than by Ins intellectual 
tpiulities. He started in life with a stock of ]K)litical ideas 
which he liardly thouglit of enlarging or modifying, ami which 
he applied with a resolute o])timi.Mii umpudled by a long series 
of disappointments, lie liad witnessed the successful working 
out of all th<»se changes in ]>o1itical maebiiuTy which at the 
time he entered public life were advocated by the party of 
reform. 'Pile results, however, failed to realise his sanguine 
priMliclions. The victory achieved by the Anti-Ourn-Law 
League over Knglish Prolectioiiism— an enter])rise in which he 
had so gloricius a share — has not be<‘n followed by the rapid 
spremi of free-trade principle.s throughout the civilised world. 
The policy of concessions to Ireland within the limits of the 
CoiiMitution, of wliich Mr. Bright was the earne.st and consistent 
advoc^ite, luis not prevented the rise to power in the sister 
island of that which he eloquently condemni*d as a “ rebel 
party ” a.ssociate<l with and dependent upon the alien enemies 
of thi.s country. Tlic extension of the sullVagi*, through which 
political ])ower in every part of the kingdrim lias jia'^'^ed into 
the hands of the working classes, has left as yet almost un- 
touched the objects of Mr. Bright’s early animosity, the Church 
Establishment ainl the Hoii.se of Peers, the tradilmnal foreign 
and colonial ])olicy ot the Ein]>ire, whi< h refuses to be restricted 
within merely insular limit'-, and those military and naval 
services w’hich, to his fiu vid imagination, seemed nothing better 
than sacrilice-s U) a “ foul idol.” 
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The irutli is that the problems of practical politics are more 
complicated than Mr. Bright could be brought to see, and thus 
it was that he failed to add much of importance to the sum of 
political thought and argument Yet his voice was always 
potent as a moral force while he was still able to speak on the 
platform and in Parliament, and the vigorous letters from his 
pen on public affairs during the past three years brought 
home to the conscience of Englishmen those aspects of the 
Irish controversy which mere politicians find it convenient to 
ignore. 

What Mr. Matthew Arnold finally said of Byron may be 
applied, with absolute truth, to Mr. Bright’s influence in 
politics: “Ife taught us little, but our soul had ft?lt him like 
the thunder’s roll.” It was often observed that he had some- 
thing of the Hebrew jirophet about him, and his style was 
strongly coloured with the characteristics of the i^rophetic books — 
the solemn a\)peal to the inborn sense of duty and the tribunal 
of conscience, the stern rebuke of levity and vanity, the grave 
accents of righteous indignation, the terrible chastisement of 
bitter irony or mocking scorn. The leonine aspect of the orator, 
his striking features, set most commonly in an expression of 
Puritanic severity and even sadness, softeni'd, however, by an 
occasional gleam of humour in the eye or touch of j>athos about 
the moutii, riveted the attention before he rose to speak. Every- 
thing was in harmony with the matter and manner of the 
speech, and though Mr. Bright often failed to convince, none 
who listened to him could diuiht that his oratory reached, if 
not the very highest level, at least a lex el higher than that 
attained by any other Englishman of our time. “ By pride 
made statxdy and by anger strong,” it caused the heart to throb 
and the blood to tingle. The deep, but clear and melodious, 
voice, the delibcrati* and distinct nttoraiice, the rare and care- 
ful ly-controlle<l gestures instinct xvith imj)ressive dignity, the 
wealth of sarcasm and of ])athos, combined to produce an 
indelible cirect. But the peculiar (juality of Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence was that no one could conceive it to be turned on 
to order. Those xxdio differed from him as well as those who 
agreed xvith him — and no contemporary orator had, perhaps, an 
equal gift of rousing opposition — felt alxvays that what Mr. 
Bright had to say came from the depths of his soul. Its logic 
might be fiuilty, its fairness might be questionable, but of its 
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earnestness there could not at any time he the laintest shadow 
of doubt. 

A perfect command of plain, strai^ditforward, pellucid 
English, not, however, without an appreciative and discrimi- 
nating use of the richer and more ])ictures(pic elements of 
literary colouring drawn fnmi the classical languages, gives Mr. 
Bright^s speeches a liigh place among the most admirable models 
of oratorical style. He was not sparing in the use of ([notations 
whether for serious or foi* humori'^tic purposes, llis mind was 
w’dl stored with the results of varied reading, esjiecially among 
the earlier English poets. Next to the Bible th.e hooks which 
h*ft the d(M‘pe'<t tz’accs on I^fr. Briglit’s oratory were Sjumser and 
Milton, but lie ([noted fnndy and witli much effect from less 
known writers, such as Samuel Daniel and (liMirge Wither. lf(^ 
souglit always for sometliing that aiMresscd itself to the human 
cou^ci^•uce, and, stmngly as he helieV(Hi in tlie democratic 
doctrine, intolerantly ashi‘ often op[>oM*d the rights of minoriti(‘s, 
no man was loss willint;, for om* iii'-tant, to suhordinate the voi(;o 
of duty to the voice of a niajonlv. His d(*c])est feelings were 
exprosed in a sf riking couphd f!(miont‘of liis Biiritan favourites, 
winch he iiitrr»(luced into one of his Ihrmmgham sjiceches : 

TIh'Ic is nil (•;irlli a >ct augiisicr tiling, 

Vcilo<l llin’ if In*, ilian Parliuiitciit nr King. 

lie appealed alw.iNs to the high tribunal tliat is seated in the 
breast of every re^[)onsihle human being. 

It was this feeling which su'^taiiuMl him during his lat(T 
3 ’’eurs, wlien he had to hear the pain of a breach with Mr. 
Gladstone and with the majority of tin* Biheral ]»arty. Mr. 
Bright’s moral sen‘'e had he(*n riivolted h^' what he coiiceiviid to 
he the profoundly immoral cliaractcr of the Irish iiiovcment 
lieaded Mr. l*arnell. Proud as he was of having led the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation, which won its victorii-s by addivssing 
the conscience and the reason, ho thought it his duty to sejiarate 
liimself publicl\' fiom those who, as lie .*5incerely helieviid and 
rejieatedly assert (‘d, had resorted to the wcajxms of h rrorism and 
outrage, and played a double game by jiosing in Parliament as 
constitutional politicians wliile confederated witli and .siihsidiscxl 
by the, avowed eiieinie.s of England and the Union. Mr. Jiriglit 
expos'd! and denounced this uiliaiKH* in the llou‘'e of ('oininons 
amid the cheers of tlie men who Iiave since, at the ordiTs of Mr. 
Gladstone, entered into close alliance with tlie I^irnellites ; and 
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110 one, not even Mr. Gladstone himself, was assailed, at the time, 
from the Parnellite benches with more indecent brutality. The 
independence of Mr. Bright’s character forbade him to palter with 
his conscience for the stike of securing the success of. his party, 
and, painful as it was to him to have to sec questions postponed 
in which he was deeply interested, he never for a moment 
hesitated in his course, but unflinchingly obeyed the call of duty. 
Herein he was consistent with the rule of his public life, 
throughout which, popular leader though he was, he repeatedly 
faced unpopularity when he might have won applause by 
suppressing his convictions. This spirit it is that has hitherto 
kept English politics from putrefaction. It will be an evil day, 
indeed, when it is exchanged for any intellectual gifts, however 
splendid, or any Parliamentary arts, however ingenious. Mr. 
Bright was, in our opinion, often in the wrong and not seldom 
unjust to those from whom he differed, but his manly independ- 
ence and his strong sense of conscientious obligation will not 
be soon forgotten even by those of his countrymen who did not 
share his political faith. 



LORD MALMESBURY 

OiiiTUAHV Notick, Satl;rda\, May 18, 1889 

Tiik Ri^lit James ITowarJ Harris, G.C.B., D.C.L., tliinl 

Earl uf Malme.sbury, was born on the 2r)tli of Manh 1807, so 
that he ha»l com] Jcted his (*i^hty-secon(l year, the family 

from whieli he si»ran^ has only been ennobled a century, one of its 
early representatives was settled upon his own estate* in Wiltshire 
at the coininenci'iiieiit of the .sixteenth century. The first earl 
was a diplomati.-'t, and a frieml of the Prince He^a*nt. He died in 
1820. The .second earl wa.s for a short time Under-Secretary 
to the FiU'ei^n Otlice, and hiib.<e<piently (»(>veruor of the Isle of 
Wij'ht. He married a daughter of Mr. F. B. Dashwood, of Well 
Vale, and their eldest son was the nobleman whoj^e death we 
now record. The late Lord Malme.shury\s churmiiig Memoirs of 
an €x- Minuter, published in 1881, give a full account of his 
liie. He was educated fir.st at a j>i ivate school at Wimborne, 
whence he proiiceded to Eton. Here he wa.s fag to Trench, 
brother of the ex-Archbishoj) of Dublin. He inherited much 
of his father’s love of oubbM)r exendse and pjiort, being till 
late in life an excellent .sportfeinan, and delighting in his visits 
to his Scotch shooting-hox at Achnacarry. 

At Wimborne and Eton he wats not noted f«u‘ his a]i])lication 
to study. “ M"e u.^ed to search Moore's Almanac for oldtuaries 
of great men,” he siiys in his Memoirs, speaking (if his Wimborne 
days, “and each hero’s anniver.sary was considered t(»o sacred 
for school work.” On going up to Eton he was accom}»anied by 
his tutor Bowie, wiio did his le.s.soiis for him, while the ])iipil 
boated and slmt mo(»r-hen.s. In 1825 he proceed(‘d to Diiel 
College, Oxford. Copleston was Piovost, ainl Tyler I)ean, 
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Durnford and Newman wore tutors. “ Of this last celebrated 
writer and divine, and now a Cardinal,” he remarks, “ no one at 
that time would have predicted the future career.” Some other 
observations wliich he made respecting Newman as a tutor have 
since been traversed by the Cardinal. 

After taking his degree in 1827, Lord Malmesbury (then 
Lord Fitzharns) travelled abroafl. lie gives an entertaining 
account of these travels and of the famous people whose ac- 
quaintance he made. He became great friends with the 
Countess Ouiccioli, who told him much concerning Lord Byron, 
his eccentricities, his writings, and his habits. At Home he 
met with Queen ITorlejise and her son, Louis Napoleon, tlieii 
just of ago. “ lie was a wild, harum-scarum youth, or what 
the French call nn rrdnr, riding at full gallop down the streets 
to the ])eril of the public, fencing, and pistol- shooting, and 
apparently without seiio\is thoughts of any kind, although even 
then he was possessed with the conviction that he would some 
day rule oviu* Fj'ance. We became friends, but at that time he 
evinced no remarkable talent, or any li.xed idea but the one I 
mention. Tt grew nj)on him with his growth, and increased 
daily until it ripened into a certainty.” Lord Fitzharris re- 
turned to England in the midst of the lleform fever, and upon 
this, in 1831-32, the cholem trouble buperv(‘ncd. He sun’ered 
like many others from the cholera, and carried a small bottle of 
spirits of wine about with him to relieve tlu* .sjiasms. 

In 1834 Lord Fit/harris made the acquaintance of Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, which ripened into a mutual and 
sincere frieiidsliip, lasting until the latter’s de^iith in 18()9. In 
1838 we find him visiting the crofters in Skye, and his obser- 
vations upon their condition will he of interest at the present 
moment. “ 1 found the state of the ])opnlation,’* he observes, 
“rather deteriorated than <»therwise since my last visit. Tlie 
crofters st'cni to have entirely w'orked out their plots and have 
no manure to refresh them. Lorvl Macdonald has done all he 
could to improve their position by building new and clean 
cottages ; but so foml are they of their old state of dirt that 
they pulled up the planks of the lloor, preferring to lie on the 
bare ground. AVhat is to be done with these Celts 1 ” In the 
year 184.5 Lord Malmesbury w’ent to visit Louis Napoleon in 
the Casth*. of Ham, where he bad been a i>rifeoncr since 1840. 
The Prince recounted the causes of his failure at Boulogne, and 
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said that now the soldiers had iiio.stly been gained, wliile the 
prestige of his name in the French army was universal. To 
proA’e this he said, “You see the sentry under niy window. 

I do not know whether he is one of mine or not ; if he is he 
will cross his arms, if not he will do nothing when I make a 
sign.” 'J'he Prince went to the window and stroked his mous- 
tache, hut there was no response unt.l three were relieved, when 
the sohlier answered by crossing his arms over his musket. 
The Prince then said, “You see that my partisans are unknown 
to me, and so am I to them. My power is in an immortal 
name, and in that only ; but 1 have waited long enough, and 
cannot endure imj»risonment any longer.” Not many weeks 
after this interview Lord Malmesbury was in London, n'iiirning 
home from White’s (’lub, when to his gieat surprise he f«)und 
liimself stoppe<l in the strov^t by Prince Louis Napoleon, who 
had just landed in England after his escape from Ham, 

Lor«l Malmesl)uiy has stated that when the great disruption 
of the Tory ])arty took ]dace under Sir Robert Peel in 184G he 
for the first time look a strong ))ait m politics — not from any 
liking of that stormy life, but from a conviction that the ])ro- 
]) 0 !-eil abolition of the C^^rll-La^^^ would be the ruin of all wlio^ 
depended, directly or indirectly, upon land, lie became one of 
the Tory Whips in the House of Lords, and was instrumental 
in putting ibrwur«l Lord Stanley as leader of the. House, of (kmi- 
moiis, in uppo.sitioii to Sir Robert Peel. Rut when Lord (Jeorge 
Reiitinck tlied he saw that no one but Mr. Disraeli could fill bis 
jilace. lie admitted that Lord (leorge’.s death left Disraeli 
without a rival, ami enabled liim “It) .‘•how the great genius he 
undoubtedly ])o.«-.essed w’itliout any com])arison.s.” 

As a ptatesman, l.ord Malmesbury had no great ambition, 
and he was not tlisliiiguislicd for any conspicuous power or 
originality. Neither was lie very ba]) 2 »y in his attemj'ts at 
Parliamentary oratory, and some of his own political fiicnds 
could not refrain Ihnii little plea^santries at hi.s exjieiise. His 
grammatical ecceiitricitie.-? and curious infelicities of phrase- 
ology were fret[ueiitly the subject of comment, good-natured or 
ill-natured. Rut on more than one occasion the late Lord 
Derby chivalrously came to the defence of his Foreign Secretary, 
and paid a high tribute to his indu.stry ami tlie great care with 
which he transacted the official business that devolved uyion 
him. It must be confessed also that the Mutwirs reveal a 
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vivacity and acumen for which their author had never up to 
the time of publication received due credit 

Although, as we have seen, it was not until the time of the 
Corn -Law agitation that he took a deep interest in public 
affairs, he really began his political career in 1841, when, as 
Lord F’itzharris, he was elected a member in the Conservative 
interest for the borough of Wilton. This was in June, and the 
new member^s experience of the House of Commons was very 
brief, for in the following September he succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father. In 1852 the Liberal Government 
introduced a Reform Bill which greatly astonished and non- 
plussed the Earl of Derby. Lord Malmesbury was very anxious 
that he slioiild meet it by a counter Bill or resolution, but the 
Tory leader would not hear of it, and treated Disraeli coldly 
when ho proposed it, as we read in the Memoirs, However, if 
Lord John Russell was not defeated on the Reform Bill, he was 
in a minority on the Militia Bill, and the Government resigned. 
Mr. Di.sraeli was delighted at the idea of coming into office, and 
said he “felt just like a young girl going to her first ball.^’ 
Lord Derby did not view the jirospcct with the same equanimity, 
and predicted that “ Benjamin^s mess would be five times greater 
than that of his Ministerial brethren.” The Conservatives suc- 
ceeded to office, and Lord Malmesbury was uj)pointed Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He writes : 

“I had published in 1844 the JJijtloniatic Journal anti 
Correspondence of Jiiy grandfather, the first Lord Malniesbuiy, 
and the experience T gained by reading and collating, with 
great trouble, the contents of above two thousand letters and 
despatches from him and to him by all the important person- 
ages of the ])eriod from 1768 to 1800 stood me in good stead 
at this trying time. Without this accidentiil ediieation I should 
have been as great a novice in political business as were most of 
my colleagues.” 

There are other naive confessions respecting fhis Conservative 
Cabinet of 1 852. Lord Derby himself said to Lady Malmesbury 
at Northumberland House, “1 liave been driving a team of 
young horses this morning ; not one had ever been in harness 
■ before. They went beautifully; not one kicked amongst them.” 
Lord Malmesbury was the fii*st to recognise officially the French 
Empire, and he contributed largely to bring about the good 
understanding which, with little interruption, subsequently 
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existed between Napoleon III. and tlie Court of St James’s. 
His intimate friendship with the Emperor was of considerable 
service to him in the conduct of the alfairs (»f the Foreign 
Office. 

Nevertheless, when Lord Malme&bury’s announcement of the 
establishment of the French Empire was made in the House of 
Lords, his speech was severely criticised, lie was charged with 
exhibiting a more than due deference to power, and an over- 
weening contidence in the assurances of the new Emperor. 
Before the close of the session, also, his foreign polity generally 
was subjected to a severe examination. The occasion for this was 
a debate arising out of an outrage committed u2)on a British subject 
named Mather, wdio was cut down in the streets of Florence 
by an Austrian officer. Lord John Russell, in condemning the 
foreign policy of the Government, as expressed through its 
mouthpiece. Lord ^Malmesbury, said that JMinisters had taken 
office upon a distinct understanding that they were to declare 
what their policy was, whereas they seemed to have been 
studiously concealing it. ^Ir. Bernal Osborne charged the 
Foreign Minister with iiaving tiiiled with the honour of the 
country and disgraced it in the eyes of the whole continent of 
Euroiie. But Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli defended Lord 
Malmesbury, the former with warmth and the latter w'ith 
efficiency. The Derby Alinistry, however, w’^jis very short- 
lived, enjoying only ten months of office. Mr. Disraeli’s 
financial schemes w'cre the jirime cause of its collapse. 

It is but just here to cite the compliment which Lord 
Derby jiaid to his Foreign Secretary on leaving oflice. “ I 
rejoice to have this opportunity,” said the retiring Premier, “ of 
bearing my testimony in reference to one man than whom no 
pefson has been more uiis2)aringly and, I will venture to say, 
more unjustly maligned, and of stating that from the first to 
the last I have had no cause for anything but self-congmtula- 
tion in having olftained in the Foreign Department the services 
of one who, without ])revious political experience, has brought 
to bear a diligence, ability, and good judgment on the affairs of 
that great department which reflect the liighest credit on him- 
self, ainl which, I may venture to sfxy without Ajar of con- 
tradiction, have extorted the ajiplause and admiration of old 
and experienced diplomatists, whose views on more than one 
occasion he has combated, and successfully combat(‘d.” 
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In the session of 1853 Lord Malmcshury delivered one of 
the most extraordinary speeches ever heard in the House of 
Lords. Rising' during tlie discussion on the Succession Duties 
Bill, he strongly denounced the scheme as cruel in principle. 
It took, he said, a man at a time and fleeced him ; and when 
he had disappeared, it took another and fleeced him ; so that 
it would be impossible ever to collect a numerically strong 
expression of opinion res 2 ^ecting it against the Minister of the 
day. He liidd that by the Bill Chancellors of the Exchequer 
would in future be “ like vultures soaring over society, and 
watching for a harvest of dead meat.” The speech from which 
this extract is tak(‘n caused mingled astonishment and amuse- 
ment ; and Lord Cranville, in a siircastic re^dy to it, com- 
Ijlimcnted Lord Malmesbury iij^on the inlroduction of a new 
style in debate. Tn contrast to this is the calm and statesman- 
like view Lord Malmesbury took of the conduct of the Prince 
(Jonsort, wluin absurd rej)orts were rife concerning llis Royal 
Highness, and it was even said that he would be sent to the 
Tower for unconstitutional ])ractices. The Prince was accused 
of writing letters to turn out Lord Hardingt^ and take his jdace 
as Cominaiider-in-Ohief, or at least to share his jmwer and 
2 )atronage; of giving audiences to the IMinisters ])rivately, and 
thus substituting himself for the Queen. ‘‘Time will do 
him justice,” said fiOrd Malmesbury, ‘Lind convince the world 
that no Sovereign couhl have at his side a better counsellor, 
removed as he is from all personal disputes of i'»arties.” 

Early in 1856 Mr. Disraeli thought there Avas an excellent 
op 2 )ortunity Ibr the formation of a Coalition Ministry, but Lord 
Derby held lirmly to the ojqjosite vieAv. Mr. Disraeli was very 
angry in conse([uence, and roundly charged Lord Malmesbury 
with being to blame for the llisco, by leaving Lord Derby'at 
the critical moment when he required .su])])ort and encourage- 
ment. The charge Avas almost as absurd as it ajjpears to have been 
incorrect. At this time there Avere some Tofles aa'Iio believed 
that Mr. Disraeli Avouhl like to place himself at the head of the 
(.Conservative 2 )arty to the exclusion of Lord Derby. Lord 
Malmesbury Avas himself sounded Aipoii the subject, but indig- 
nantly repulsed his questioner. In 1857 it AA^as said that Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert Avere anxious to join Loid 
Derby, but Avhile this Avould have been an accession of talent it 
Avould have leil to Tory secessions. ^I'lie Duke of Beaufort told 
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Lord Malmesbury that if the Tories coalesced with the Ueelitos 
he would leave the parjy ; and in 1855, when Lord Derby 
attempted to form a Government and offered places to Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert, no f(*wer than cij'hty 
members of the House of (Commons tlireatened to leave him. 

In Eebruarv 1858 Lord Valmerston was defeated on the 
Conspiracy to Mnnler Bill, and the Earl of Derby again came 
into power. Lniil Malmesbury was appointed to his former 
office of Foreign Secretary, and in this cajiacity he zealously 
laboured to avert the war between Fmnce and Italy and Austria. 
On the 4th of May 1850 he issued a circular to Her Majesty’s 
^linisters abroad, instructing them as to our position in the 
probable conflict betw(‘en France and Sardinia on the one side 
and Austria on the other. It was, lie announced, the earnest 
desire and firm intention of the Government to observe the 
most scrupulous neutralify between the contending parties ; 
but they wouhl at tlu‘ same time he ready to avail themselves of 
any opportunity that might arise for the exercise of their good 
offices in the cause of ponce. 

Defending his poliey sub^e<plently in the House of Lords, 
Lord Malmesbury aflirined that he had done all Ikj could to 
induce France and Austria to come to an understanding ; and 
he cited the evidence, of the Blue-book i in his favour. lie 
denied Lord Palmerston’s assertion that be had patronised 
Austria. He bad, in fact, told Austria that nothing shoul<l 
induce this Englisli Government to snjipurt her in Lombardy 
against her own subjects. He lia<l told her that England would 
sbind by her in inaintaiuiiig lier treaty rights, but nut in 
exercising improper administrative and military intliience. Ho 
had reconimeiided a Congress, but he bad ne.ver ]>assed the bounds 
of neutrality. Tlie Foieign Minister, wlio had already settled 
the Cagliari affair and extracted com])ensation from the King of 
Naples for two English engineers illegally made prisoners by 
this vessel, was ^gain calle<l upon to defend his conduct in 
reference to the case of the “(Miarles nt Georges.” Tliis was a 
French ship which the PortugU(*se seizcjl on the ground that 
she had been fitted tis a slaver. The Portiigiie.-^e claimed llie 
right of seizure, according to oiir treaties, and took lier into the 
Tagus. A fierce diplomatic war ensued, and Lonl Wodchouse 
made a vehement speech in the House of Lords, to wliich Lord 
Malmesbury replied that he had done all that could he done 
voi. IV N 
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without going to war with France. The motion of censure was 
withdrawn, and eventually, after a great deal of noise on both 
sides, the dispute was satisfactorily arranged. 

Ill and tired, Lord MalinesbiiTy was not sorry to be released 
from the cares of oflice when Lord Derby^s Government was 
beaten in June 1859, and conscqueiitl)’^ resigned oilice. There 
was an extraordinary scene in the lobby of the House of 
Commons when the defeat was made known. Azeglio, the 
Italian Ambassador, and some other foreigners were waiting in 
the lobby, and when Lord Palmerston appeared redoubled their 
vociferations. “Azeglio is said to have thrown his hat into the 
air and himself into the arms of Jaiicourt, the French Attach^., 
which probably no Ambassador, or even Italian, ever did before 
in so public a place.” 

With regard to this second Administration of Lord Derby, 
though the Opi) 0 .sition in the Commons had a majority. Lord 
Malmesbury always maintained that the Alinistry w'ould not have 
been beaten on the Address if Mr. Disraeli had previously laid on 
the table the lllue-book containing the Italian and French corre- 
spondence with the Foreign Office. Why this was not done he 
never knew, but twelve or fourteen members of the House of 
Commons voluntarily assured his lordship that if they had read 
the correspondence before the debate they would never have 
voted against the Government. Mr. CV)hdeu was one of these. 
Lord Derby himself did not order the I>lue-iH;ok to be produced, 
because he was worn down with toil and the gout, and wantetl 
to go out. Men of both parties iiiially admitted tliat the 
Ministry would have seeun-d a majority if the French and 
Italian correspomhuice hatl been laitl on the bible in time. 
Repeated entries iu ’Lord Malmeslmry’s diary at this period show 
the high regard in whieh he was perMUially held hy Her Majesty 
the Queen, and tlu-re are numerons interesting anecdotes about 
distinguished persons, including the Princess Alice, Garibaldi, 
Mr. Gladstone, and notaldy the Emperor Napoleon. His lord- 
ship seems to have been thrown into contact with the late 
Emperor at almost all the important crises in his career, down 
to the <iramatic closing epi.Mxles of his strange life, when he died 
ill exile. 

When the D.ino-Germaii question arose in 18G4, Lord Mal- 
mesbury (in the absence of Lord Derby) brought forward the 
following vote of censure : 
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“ That this House has heard with deep concern that the sittings 
of the conference recently held in London have been brought to a 
close without accoinplislfing the important i)urpo8e for which it 
was convened. That it is the opinion of this House that, while 
the course pursued by Tier Majesty’s (roveninient has failed to 
maintiun their avow’cd policy of upholding the integrity and 
indei>en<lence of Denmark, it has lowered tlie just inlluence of 
tliis country in the councils of Kiiri^pe, and thereby diminished 
the securities for peace.” 

His lordship said that the violation of the treaty of 1852 had 
set a bad j)recedent, which might at any future time be quoted 
us an excuse for violence and wrong. The (lerinau Diet had 
exceeded its powers in interfering with a European treaty, by 
as>ertiug tlie principle of nationality against it. He believed 
that if the (lovornnient had been tirm and d(‘cidod the present 
conflict might have been jirevented. Lord Russcdl had jdaced 
himself both in the position of partisan and judge between 
Denniaik and Geimany, and had, therefore, pleased indther 
party and destroyed his own influence as an English ^Minister. 
The vote of ci'iisure, which invoivoil the fate of Jiord Palmer- 
sfonV. Adniinistialion, was carried in tin* House of Lords by a 
majority of nine ; bul in the Commons, wliere it was moved by 
Mr. Disraeli, a different result was recorded. Mr. Disraeli’s 
re'^^^lution w’as rejected by a majority of eighteen, and a Minis- 
teiial (;ri,si> was in consequem*e averted. 

Lonl Malmesbui’y seldom took ])art in discussions uprai 
domestic affairs, but he felt a considerable interest in the 
Reform question. In 1800, during tlie great Reform agitation, 
lie spoke at Cliri.‘'ti'hiir< li, and denied JMr. Rriglit’s .stat<*ment 
that if a Reform Rill were ]»;issed by tlie Coninions it ivoidd 
be rejected liy tlie Lords. 11 is lordsln’i) held that there ivas 
nothing in the pa'«t hi.story of the peers to justify such an 
assertion, and he believed that the members of that assembly 
W'ould always be ready to accept the clear and deliberate 
judgment of the country whenever it should he manife.sled 
through the votes of the representatives in the other House 
of l^arliament. 

AVhen Lord Derby became Prime Minister for tlie tliird 
time, in 1800, he again offered Lord Malmeshiiry the Foreign 
Office. In consequence of ill-health, liowever, his lordship 
declined this onerous post, and accepted that of Lord Privy 
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Seal. This office lie likewise subsequently held under Mr. 
Disraeli in 1868 and 1874, until 1876, when he resigned on 
account of his increasing deafness, wliich prevented him from 
being useful cither in the Cabinet or in the House of Lords. 
For some time he acted as leader of the Conservative party in 
the Upper House, being succeeded by Lord (Jairiis, Lord 
Salisbury having at that time declined the honour. In the 
session of 1869 Lord Malmesbury made a vigorous and suc- 
cessful effort to defeat the Life Peerages Bill. His speeches on 
this subject were probably the most telling he ever delivered, 
and brought over to his side both his leaders and many others 
who hiid supported the Bill. On the motion for the third 
recading the Lords threw out the measure by 106 to 77 votes. 

Of recent years Lord Malmesbury’s appearances in the House 
of Lords were very infretpicnt, but when it was proposed in 
1881 to commemorate the services of Lord Beaconslield by 
the erection of a monument in Westminster Abbey, he attended 
the House and spoke of the distinguished statesman and his 
old colleugue in the warmest terms. After denying that Lord 
Beaconsfield was a mere Parliamentary gladiator, without 
sensibility and feeliiig, he said, “1 know no man who felt 
disappointment more, or so much enjoyed triumph. It was 
his indomitable courage which enabli*(l him to master his 
features, as it supported him through all the dilliculties of his 
career. He hail every domestic virtue which 1 consider a man 
need have.” The s]»eaker then proceeded to pass a glowing 
eulogium upon Lady Beaeon^lield, and he added concerning 
the late statesman, and speaking from a long personal acquaint- 
ance, “ I have not known a more complete character, as far as 
regarded the good nature, amiability, and sincere friendship 
which he always displayed.” 

In 1859 Lord Malmesbury was created a O.C.B., and the 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon liim by Oxford University. 
He edited, as we have already had occasion to note, the Diarita 
and (Wreajiondmcc of his Gramlfailur^ published in 1844, and 
Th€ First Lord Malmesbury and his Frimds. A SiTies of Letters 
from 1745 to IS^O. His lordship was one of the General 
Commission of Fine Arts in the International Exhibition of 
1862. Alike in public life as in his private relations, he was 
\ighly esteemed for his urbanity and the unfailing courtesy 

d amiability of his demeanour. 



JEFFERSON DAVIS 

Obituary Notice, Saturday, December 7, 1889 

Jefferson Dvvis, President, during ita lu’ief and stormy 
exifetence, of the Confederacy of the Southern States of America, 
notwithstanding the great jKirt lie once played upon the 
political stage, lived during the last twenty years in retirement 
and almost in ohscurity. In oilier wt>rds, he heexime an 
hiati^vical personage during hia own lifetime. Ilia name can 
never be forgotten wliile the American Civil War is remembered, 
though the judgment of posterity alike upon him and the other 
chief actors in that great struggle will no doubt be something 
dilfereiit from any that is now possible. Jen’erson Davis was 
born in Kentucky on 8rd June 1808, and had conseciuently 
completed his eighty-first year. While he was still a child 
the family renmved to the State of Mississippi, with which 
he was ever afterwards closely connected. His early inlucation 
was of the ordinary American type, and at the age of sixteen 
he W’cnt to the Military Academy at West i*oint, obtaining 
four years later a commission as second lieutenant. For the 
next seven years he seems to have been occupied with military 
duties, which consisted chiefly in keeping the Indians in check. 

In 1835 he married the daughter of (leneral, afterwards 
President, Taylor, and settled down in Mississippi as a cotton 
planter upon the estate left him by his fatlier. He appears 
to have led an uneventful life, relieved by a certain amount 
of local political activity, until 1845, when he w’os retunied as 
one of the members for Mississippi to the house of representa- 
tives. There he took part in debate's upon the burning questions 
of the time — the state of the army, the biriff, and the joint 
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occupation of Oregon. His speeches of that period are some- 
what high-flown, and contain much indignant rhetoric concerning 
the aims of Southern men and the misconstructions placed upon 
them by those of the North. 

Upon tlic breaking out of the Mexican War he was chosen 
Colonel of the Mississippi Volunteers, whoreu])oii he resigned 
his seat and joined tlic army of his father-in-law on the llio 
Grande, lie served with distinction at the battle of Buena 
Vista, assisted at the storming of Monterey, and was one of the 
commissioners appointed to arrange its caj)itulation. Tii recog- 
nition of his services, President Polk olfered to make him 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, but he showed his characteristic 
political bias by declining the honour on the ground that it was 
not in the gift of the Federal Government, but of the individual 
Sbxte. 

In 1847 Davis was cdected Senator for Mississippi, and con- 
tinued with, if possible, increasing (‘iiergy his advocacy of State 
rights against what he conceived to be the unjust and uncon- 
stitutional encroachments of the Federal Executive. In 1850 
he became Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
in March 1851, was re-elected Senator for Mississij)pi, a })osition 
thus secured to him for six years. At that time the })ublic 
mind was greatly agitated by the “compromise measures” of 
the j)rcvious year on the slavery <pie.stion. The result was a 
proposition from the peoj)le of the different Southern States for 
a Convention of Delegates to <’onsider what 8t<‘ps should be 
taken to preserve their constit utional rights and to eii.sure future 
peace. T'here was a good deal of doubt and hesitation as to the 
means by which these desirable ends were to be secured. Some 
thought th.it arrangements might be made which Mould prevent 
the iiiterfenmce of the North uith the “domestic institution,” 
wdiile others, perhaj^s more alive to the signs of the times and 
more impressed hy llic grooving numerical preponderance of the 
Northern States, had bi'guii to regard secession as the only way 
of avohliiig the pressure of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Davis had Uikeu so prominent a part in the Senate in 
discussing everything coiiueetcd with the pending controversy 
that he thought himself bound to meet the people of Mississippi 
face to face and give an account of his stewardshi]). lie accord- 
ingly made a tour through the State, expounding his views and 
defending his actions, which, however, do not seem to have ever 
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been seriously challenged by his own constituents. Ilis tour 
ended just at the time appointed for the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Nominating Convention of the State, and wliile the canvass 
for the State Legislature was going on simultaneously with that 
for the State Convention just named. The Convention election 
came off lirst, and the Democrats were beaten by more than 
7000 votes. Mr. Davis was then urged to become a candidate 
lor the Governorship instead of Giuuual Quitman, who retired 
in view of the demonstrated weakness of the party. In order to 
do this he had to vacate his seat in the Senate ; and though he 
failed to secure election, he had the siitisfaction of reducing the 
majority from 7000 to less than 1000. 

For some eighteen months ^Ir. Davis was free Irom the yoke 
of imblic cares and devoted his time and attention to his planta- 
tion. In the end of 1802 , however, he was asked to join the 
Cabinet of the Presideut-elect, Mr. Pierce, who would come into 
olfice in the following March. Mr. Davis d(‘clined, but being 
again pres''e<l, .d’ter tlie inauguration of the President, he became 
Secretary for War. I’nder his administrati(*n considerable 
activity was shown in surveying routes for raihvay coinmnniiui- 
tion betweiii the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific coast, in 
increasing the elliciencv of the army, and in carrying on o.\peri- 
nients in gunnery, lie seems also to have made some attem])t 
to break through the pernicious system by which every Govern- 
ment post dow n to the humble'^t is made part of the plunder of 
the party attaining to pow'cr. 

During this Presidency the conU*ntion between North and 
South gjiincd in bitterness, and even in fenjcity. Tlie attention 
of Congress w’as largely oceujded by the affairs of Kansas, in 
which dihorder had attained the jn’opoilions of t*ivil war. A 
committee of the House visited Kansas to verify by personal 
observation the accounts wdiicli reached Washington, and werii 
rewarded with indubitable proof that armejl invasions from 
Missouri were a constant feature of election days. Mr. Cliarles 
Sumner denounced in the Senate what he called the “ crime 
against Kansas,^’ and made uneomplimeiitary allusions to Puller, 
the Carolina Senator. Two days afterwards lie was attacked 
while sitting at his desk in the Senate-house with so much 
violence that his life was at first despaired of. Preston Brooks, 
the representative for South Carolina, was tlie jirincipal assailant, 
and was expelled from tlie House of Kepreseiitalivcs in con- 
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sequence. His constituents immediately returned him, and in 
two weeks he again took the oaths and his seat. He had the 
sympathy of the Southern leaders, including Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, who approved “ the feeling which prompts the sons of 
Carolina to welcome the return of a brother who has been the 
subject of vilification, misrepresentation, ami i^ersccution, because 
he resented a libellous Jissault upon the representative of their 
mother.” There is a curious IIil>eniian flavour alike about the 
logic and the rhetoric of this passage. 

At the close of Mr. Pierce’s Presidency, in 18o7, Mr. Davis 
was again chosen Senator for Mississi^ipi, and immediately had 
ample o])portuiiities for plunging into the great quarrel which 
had always attracted him. The constitutional battle was then 
raging around the oigauisation of Kansas, which was in ]>rocess 
of settlement, and, therefore, well fitted to bring the di.spute to 
a point. On one side it was maintained that whatever element 
of slavery might unha]>j>ily have bi*en incorporated in the 
Union, the American ju*ople ought at any rate not to tolerate 
its extension. On the other sitlo it was held that the migration 
of slaves into new territory did not constitute an extension of 
slavery, and also that the (yonslitution required that the people 
of tivery district should l)e left free* to say for themselves whether 
they would have slaves or not. This theory of p«>pnlai* rights 
was at last pushed to such an extent iimler the name of .sepialtcr 
sovereignty, that it actually split the Democratic party itself, 
the more sensihlc men being unable to concede that the first 
few hundred persons wlm lui]i]>en to settle upon a new area are 
entitled to ti\ the form of g«>vernment for all time, without any 
external check or restraint whatever. 

The fact was, however, that at Ibis time, under the adminis- 
tration of President Puchanaii, America was definitely organ- 
ising itself into two opposed aimps, and it mattered eompara- 
tively little what were the particular questions discussed. 
American parlies, after having passed through a period of con- 
fusion w’hich makes it difficult for the student to follow their 
struggles, were settling down into two solid masses inspired by 
very definite ]U’iiicij)les and animated by mutual hatred. 
Aniferican politicians have borrowed our political epithets, but 
have aftixed to them meanings entirely ilifferent from and some- 
times directly opposed to GUI’S. American Institutions seem to 
us at once so Republican and so Democratic that we vainly seek 
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in European experience any clue to the nature of the parties 
calling themselves Democrats and Eepublicans. These names, 
however, are haiHily older than the period of which we are now 
speaking, at all events as a])plicd to the parties they now con- 
note. The present Denio(;rats were originally llepublicans, or, 
to speak more accurately, the party which has always insisted 
more strongly on State than on Federal authority has at dilfereiit 
times borne both these naiiu's. The old Federal party was 
succeeded by the A\'higs, having nothing in coniinon with our 
Whigs ; they in turn produced the American or Know-nothing 
party, and that again yii*lded to the Freo-Statcj party, the great 
anti - Democratic force during lluchanan’s Presidency, and the 
nucleus of the party, i»artly made and i>artly consolidated by 
the war, now calling itself Rejuihlicaii. While the names have 
changed, and while taccideiits have changed the siijicrficial 
apjK-arance of parties themselves, the real dividing line of 
American politics has never shifted. T\vo princijdes are em- 
bodied in the American Constitution— that of national unity 
and that of State inde])endence. Kitlnu* carried to extremes 
would produce intolerable results ; and the precise compromise 
to be elfected between them is a matter of perpetual struggle 
between coiiflicting interests. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about slavery and the 
righteous passion for its abolition in the North, we venture to 
think that the dispassionate liistorian w'ill proiKUince the Chvil 
War to have heeii the result of the rooted antagonism between 
the theory which derives Federal ])ower irom the delegation of 
the States, and the theory which makes Slate privileges practi- 
cally the delegation of the nation. Slavery merely haj)pene<l 
to be the practical iiiteiest upon which it was convenient to 
bring the contest to an issue. To the South slaves were of the 
highest importiince, because its most lucrative crops could not be 
advantageously cultivated by wdiite men, and without the most 
extensive powers it was ludd im))ossible to m.ake black men 
work. To the North slaves were of no use, because the climate 
suits >vhitc men, whose labour is immeiiSL*ly more valuable and 
productive than that of negroes. Abolition w'as as e.'isy and 
agreeable to the North as l^rotcction, and for very much the 
same reason — that its inconveniences fell upon others. 

Federal rights at the same time were naturally advocated in 
their most extreme form by those whose numerical preponderance 
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promised the Lest results from the manipulation of Federal power, 
wliile State rights were no less naturally dear to minorities 
who saw in them the only means of maintaining their peculiar 
institutions. Thus, the combination of Abolition with mainten- 
ance of national unity, and of slave-holding with insistence 
upon State sovereignty, was a mere accident. Had the South 
been themore powerful, sbive-holding and Federal authority would 
have gone together, while the North would have been the great 
advocate of State independence. The essence of the quarrel 
lies in the political antagonism latent in the Constitution, and 
capable of being called into action whenever any serious diver- 
gence of interests and aims arises between peoples of ililferent 
tenquTaiiient living under (lillerent skills and subject to different 
conditions. It isnot unreasonable to anticipate that the doctrine 
of Stjite sovereignty will some day be revived by the great negro 
po]»uhition in whose interest it was denied. 

Two incidents occurred during Buchanan’s Presidency which 
added fuel to the llamcs of party passion. The first was the 
“ Dred Scott” case, in which the Supreme Court held that ac- 
cording to the Constitution the idea could not he entertained that 
negroes were citizens, as the only twci provisions which point to 
them and incliule them treat them as j)roj)erty. This (lecision, 
presenting slavery in all its naketl huleousness, stirred the 
public sentiment of the North to its depths. The raid of John 
Brown into Virginia at the head of a force of f(niit(*en while 
men and five negroes, which ended in .a figlit with United 
States troops, in which thirteen were killed or iiiwr tally wounded, 
and ill the hanging of the seven who remained, created not less 
excitement in the South. It added enorinously to the strength 
of the party which held that there could be no real iiideijeiid- 
enee for the South except in secession. Mr. Davis always 
inaiiitained tliat secession was forced iijum him and the greater 
number of the Soulhern leaders ; but there can he little doubt 
that an idea which logically grovv.^ out of the theory of State 
sovereignty was sufficiently familiar to their minds long before 
things came to a crisis. Indeed, Davis always stoutly maintained 
tlie right of secession thongli he long denied its exj^ediency. 

It was with minds inllaiuetl by mutual provocations that men 
approachetl the Presidential election of 1860 . The Democrats 
were hopelessly divided into the Constitutional union party, the 
Xwpular sovereignty party, and the State rights party/ The 
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result was the election of Ikir. Lincoln by a majority of electoral 
votes, which, however, rei>resented only between a third and a 
half of the popular vote, llis views and those of lilr. Seward, 
the most prominent member of his Cabinet, were known to 
be of an uncompromising kind ; and, in addition to this, every 
effort to find some 7tiodus vivendi between the opposing sections 
had failed alike in the Senate and the House of Uepresentatives. 

On the 20th of December the Convention of South Caro- 
lina unanimously ado]»ted an oidinanee revoking her delc- 
gateil powers, and withdrawing from tlie Union ; and on the 
following day her representatives retired from tlieir places in 
Congress. Her example was followed on the 9th of the 
following niontli by Mississippi, and before the end of January 
Florida, Alabama, (Jeorgia, and Ltmisiana had seceded from the 
Union. These States lost no time in urganisuig themselves into a 
Confederacy, and on the 9th of Febuary 18GI Mr. Jellerson 
Davis was chosen its Fr<*sident. 

So far everything had gone on ]ieacefi illy, and few people 
share<l Mr. Davis’s opinion that the North w'ould nut permit 
secession without uar. 'fhe leading oigans of the victorious 
party a<linitted the right, of seces'^ion, and even taunted the 
seceding Stat<*s with not bebig worth the trouble of retaining in 
the Union a day hmger than tlie.y wished to stay. President 
Lincoln himsidf, in his inaugural address, distinctly de)H’ecated 
anything in the nature of armed inva.sion of the seceding States. 
He announced, indecsl, his intention to see that all the ordinary 
functions of the Federal Coveniiuent w^re carried on as usual, 
but said that “beyond the force that might be necessary for that 
puri)o.se, there would be no invasion, no using of force against 
or among the people aiiywdiere.” He even wi'iit so far as to 
add that where hostility to the Central Covernment might be so 
strong as to prevent resident citizens from holding Federal ollices, 
the strict legal right of the Covernment to lill these oflices 
would not be insisted on. Thu'> the majority of the Southern 
people clung to the belief that their secession would be regarded 
as a voluntary withdra>val from a partnership terminable by any 
of the parties to it. It is to the credit of Mr. Jellerson Davis’s 
political sagacity that he more accurately gauged the lem])er of 
his countrymen, and was not deceived by the calm which pre- 
ceded a tremendous outburst of popular excitement. 

The first overt act of xvar \vas committed by the Confederateg 
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in reducing Fort Sumter; yet it is difficult to see, as was 
admitted at the time by some of their severest critics, how, in 
the circumstances, they could have acted otherwise. The 
Federal Government twice showed bad faith in dealing with 
that question. It assured the Confederate representatives 
at Wasliington that the fort would be evacuated forthwith, 
although it was then equipping an expedition to reinforce its 
garrison. Again, it endeavoured to smuggle soldiers into Fort 
Sumter from the hold of a aiuall and innocent-looking vessel. 
It w'as not w'onderful if after these breaches of faith the Con- 
federates tliouglit they liad no alternative but to Mow up the 
fort or endure serious disadvantages in an inevitable struggle. 
They weni, howev(ir, saddled with the technical ies])onsibility 
of striking the first bhjw, and the response of the Washington 
Cabinet was a ])roclamation calling out 75,000 men. On its 
appearance the States of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas seceded from the Union, and joined the new 
Confederacy. 

From this point the biography of Jelferson Davis is the 
history of the Civil War. In organising his administration he 
liad the advantage of considerable experience in one of the 
highest posts in the United States Cabinet, and his special 
military knowledge doubtless proved exceedingly useful. But 
the task before him was Herculean. The Confederacy had 
•everything to construct from the beginning. The army, the 
navy, the arsenals, the munitions of war, the mauufiicturing 
centres, and in many cases even the raw material for necessary 
manufacture were with the North. The rivers could not be de- 
fended for want of iron to protect the gunboats ; even iron rails 
were scarce, ainl the factories for producing powder, percussion 
caps, and other indisj)ensahle articles had to he created. Circulat- 
ing medium was scarce, and communication with the outside 
world was difficult ainl precarious. In short, the business in 
hand was not merely the organi'^ation of a government, but 
the creation of everything by whicli governments assert their 
authority. 

No matter how ably seconded he may have been — and Davis 
had ahundanee of able and enthusiastic helpers — the mass of 
btisiness to be attended to by the head of so complex an under- 
taking must have been enonuous. Alistokes, of course, were 
made in plenty, and not on the Confederate side alone, but they 
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were never suHcred to damp the spirits or extinguish the zeal of 
the Confederate leader. As he was the first to perceive the true 
nature of the struggle, so was he the last to admit that the battle 
was lost To liis indomitiible energy and courage the seceding 
States undoubtedly owed in no small degree the respect which 
they extorted from all who witnessed their desperate fight against 
overwhelming odds. Americans ha\e hardly yet leanit to take 
a dispassionate view of the war or to ap]»reciate the disjday of 
qualities identical with those which finally secured victory for 
the North. Popular histories of the war still paint the two 
jKarties as models of all that humanity venerates, and as w retches 
without a single virtue to redeem them from universal ext*cration. 
That simple method of meting out ]>r.iise and blame has never 
2 )ermanontly held its grountl in ivspect of any human transac- 
tion, and it will not be accepted as apiu'oju’iate to a war betw'een 
men of the same race, the same language, and the same trjidi- 
tions. 

At the outset of the struggh*, and, indeed, until near its 
close, the Confederates fought w ith so much bravery and success 
that the general opinion ol Europe more than once inclined to 
beli«‘ve that they would achieve independence of the North. 
Looking at the gieat di.sparity in men and material resources 
betw’eeii the tw’o combatants, it was not, indectl, easy to ([uestion 
the idtimate success of the North, Put, on the other hand, 
history shows us many cases of successful op])ositi()n to apj>ar- 
eutly overw'heliiiiiig forces, and it ai*])eared to not a few' that t he 
Confederate defence might be reckoned among that class. Un- 
certainty as to the issue ami the anomalous character of the 
relations between the belligerents produced a most trying 
situation for neutral l*owers. Perhaps the best testimony to the 
general correctness of the policy of this country is found in the 
iact that each puty holly accused us of favouring the other. 
It might have been deemed some expiation for nnavoidalde 
faults that next to the helligerents themselves England suffered 
most acutely from tlic effects of the war, owing to the fotal 
stoppage of her cotton supplies. 

After four years of the most desperate efforts to shake off the 
Northern invaders the ('onfeilerate <lefence w^as at la^'t broken 
down, and the fall of iliehinond on 5th April 1805 put an 
end to the Government of Jefhuson Davis. Accused by angry 
partisans of complicity in the plot to assassinate President 
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Lincoln, a reward of $100,000 was offered for his capture. 
This was eifected about six weeks after his flight from 
Richmond, and he was carried to Fort Monroe, whore he was 
jealously guarded pending a trial which never took place. The 
delay caused by the difficulty of deciding in what manner he 
should be tried probably saved his life by giving time for the 
dissijiation of the absurd susj^icion that he had stooped to plan 
a treacherous murder. In June of the following year an effort 
was made to procure his release, but, although no resolution 
had been come to concerning his trial, Congress decided hy a 
large, majority that lie slioiild remain in prison. At length, 
after two years’ confiiieinent, he was set at liberty, hut it was 
not until another two years hnd passed that all ])roceedings 
against him were formally abandoned. 

After the failure of his great enterprise he took no jiart 
in public life, and, indeed, it may he doubted whether any 
considerable r6le was op(;n to him. The reconstruction of 
the Union was ])a<lly hegnii under President Johnson. The 
Secession States were given over to military law and to the 
machinations of carpet-baggers ; while in the Northern SUxtes 
the Kx-President of the Confodeiacy could have had no chance 
of political success. Jefferson Davis was, besides, probably wise 
enough to know how great a mistake is an anti-climax. He 
could not have hoju'd by any cliance to oci'Uj)y a position 
comparable to the om* he bad lost, and bis wisest course was 
the one be l<»ok, to retire uUogetlier into ])nvate life. He 
engineered a Texan Railway to the Pacific, xvrote a voluininons 
account of the rise and fall of the Confederate Coverninent, and 
finally undertook the management of a life assurance coiiijmny. 

Three years ago, >\hen the Democrats x\ere in power, he 
emerged from his retirement in s])ite of feeble health and for 
no reason apparent to the uorld. He made a sort of political 
progress through Alabama and Georgia, delivering historical 
speeches which the Northern Press not inaptly described as 
the funeral orations of the Confederacy, and calling forth a 
considerable amount of popular enthusiasm. Rut the crowds 
and the shouting had no real significance, and his tour was 
brought to an abrupt termination hy the apprehension of his 
pfditical friends that it might jirovoke an injurious reaction 
of public sentiment. The leader of the greatest Horae Rule 
movement of modern times xvas possibly roused to temporary 
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activity by the spectacle of another attempt to disrupt a great 
Empire made by the man who prematurely committed himself 
to the opinion that JetVerson Davis had created a nation. 'Fhe 
Southern leader at all events had material to (hvil with out of 
which a nation could be constructed, while his English imitator 
has attempted the impossible task of making a nation which, 
even if the lh*iti>h Empire were annihilated, could not maintain 
its independence for a single year. Though idi'iitifunl with 
a gigantic public blunder, Jelfrrson Davis lias never been 
convicted of the tergiversjitioii and self-seeking which are the 
besetting sins of politicians in troublous times. To have 
occupied with credit a difficult position, to have fought a losing 
battle with iinqiiostionahle ability and unflinching couragi*, to 
liave shown iiiagnanimit y under a tremendous reverse, and to 
have borne through all vicissitudes an unstained character, are 
achievemcuits whi<‘li will secure to him an hoiioiirahle place in 
his country’s history. 

Lkadino AuTirLH, SAM’niDW, Dkckmuku 7, 1H89 

The death of Mr. JellerMUi Davis, at the ag(* of eighty-one, 
awakens memories which, though they go hack in reality only 
a quarter of a century, seem to be r» fated to a far distant 
clnqiter of hi-^tory. The War of the. Secession in America had, 
like the great French Kevolulion, been long anticijiatecl by keen 
observers, hut predictions of disruption and conflict were so 
often a])parently confuted by events that men bad come to look 
upon them as having no pmclical hearing ii])on politics. Those, 
who were themselves deeply interested in the game, for the most 
part knew better, hut upon the mass of Americans, both in the 
Northern and in the Southern Stahis, the atfemjit to hieak up 
the Union fell with a .startling slnwk. * Names which ])reviouHly 
liad at the mo.st a hx-al celebrity quickly rose to world-wide 
fame, and among thesti none was more conspicuous during hiiir 
eventful yeans than that of Mr. J<*fl‘ersoii Davis. His charact<*r 
was decjdy impressed upon the public declarations and the 
diplomatic intercourae of the Confederacy. IJis jiolicy, or that 
which was believed to he his, was identified in the eyes of all 
the world with the Confederate cau.se. When that cause, wa.s 
overwhelmed in utter ruin, Mr. Jefferson Davis sank witli it, to 
rise no more as a public man. Others as <le voted as he was 
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to the independence of the South — Mr. Alexiinder Stephens, 
Senator Lamar, Senator Ch)rdon, and otlicrs — re-entered tlie 
political arena as soon as the inilitfiry yoke was lifted from 
the necks of the Southerners, but to the ex-President of the 
Confederacy iill ilie j^^ites of public life were inexorably closed. 
He was ostracised, not by the malij'iiity and rancour of his 
enemies, but by the distrust aiul aversion of those who had' 
formerly believed in him, hail followed him into a hopeless and 
disastrous enterprise, and persisted in defying at his bidding 
forces as sternly irresistible as those of the great movements of 
nature. 

The vanquished Southerners were not wanting either in 
sagacity or in generosity, but they had enough of human nature 
in their comi)osition to seek a scapegoat when their iimbitious 
and adventurous schemes were turned into crushing defeat. It 
is probable that President Davis was much to blame in secondary 
matters for the collapse of the Confederate resistance, but, after 
all, the rarest and highest qualities of statesmanship and of 
strategy could not have averted tlu* issue if the problem were 
left to be determined, as in fact it was, by measuring the forces 
of the South directly and simply against tliose of the North. 
If the Cliief of the Confederacy had combined the lofty spirit 
of (’hatham with the indomitable resolution of Frederick, the 
single-minded ])urpose of Washington with the eagle eye of 
Napoleon, he w’ould still have been unequal to the struggle 
upon which he rashly launched his country. Being as he was 
of far inferior quality, it was easy when the end came to discern 
the, causes of disaster in his errors. The clohing campaign of 
the (Confederacy left behind it among the Southerners feelings 
as bitter as, and perhaps not le'js unfair than, those which, in 
the minds of the majority of Frenchmen, have established an 
inseparable connection betw'eeu the fallen dynasty of the 
Bonapirtes and the humiliation of Sedan. 

In truth, the policy of Mr. Jefferson Davis, stripped of its 
rhetorical trappings and calmly view’ed nearly thirty years after 
its initiation, was nothing more than a su])erb game of brag. 
When he and his friends repre‘*enting the Culf States drove the 
South into secession against the better judgment of the older 
Slave States, they w^erc not the dulses of the high-flown language 
in w’hich they defied the North and expressed their resolution 
to “maintain, if necessary, by the final arbitrament of the 
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Bword, the position wliich we have assumed among the nations 
of the eartli.” They were well aware tliat the resources of the 
North, in men, in money, in capacity for bearing taxation 
and providing food and munitions for vast armies, exceeded 
enormously tliosc of tlic Siailli. 15ut they believed tliat the 
North, if fully pti’Miaded of the deteiinination »)f the South to 
break away from the Union, wouhl not attmiipt to use its power 
for coercion, or that if sueli an attenij)t were ina<le it would be 
neutralised b) the internal divisions of Noithern politics and by 
the lack of any steady conviction or ]>redoniinant sentiment to 
touch with fire the crude masses of a half-organised democracy. 

Nor were the promoters «)f the secession far w'rong in their 
premisses, though they went widely astr.iy in the conclusions 
they drew' from them. 1'he only section of Nortlierii society 
which had shown the true tiglitiiig spirit weie the Abolitionists, 
who xvi‘re altogether witliout xveight in politics, and wliose 
iloctrines seemed t<i their neighbours to be im]>racticable and 
fanatical, Tlu* people of tln‘ North w'ere generally most 
unw'illing to enter uium a enisade for the abolition or even the 
ivstri<‘tion of slavery, as a slu•ces^ion of abortive “compromise 
policies” bad testified; they disliki'd and had little knowledge 
of war ; the groat majority of the trained military and naval 
oliicers in the I'ederal .service wdion the w'ar broke out were 
Southerners. These fact'* encouraged President Davis and his 
colleagues to confront the North not only holdly, but menacingly. 
With extraordinary energy and pi*r.M‘Veran(e the (Confederate 
(Jo\ eminent iiroceeih-d to create, not only the material of war, 
but the macliiiiery of civil and military administration. If 
many mistakes w'ere ma<le, and many haixl.^hips inllicteil, it 
must be borne in mind that the conditions under wliieh the 
w'ork was done w'cre w'ilhoiit precedent. 

The policy of Davis, how'evc*r, met with a fatal check when 
it xvas shown that the maintenance of the Union was a rally ing- 
cry iiotent enough to ell'ace divisions of oi»iiiioii throughout tlie 
North, to turn a pacific community into one panting for w'ar, to 
make a nation of traders and farmers w'illing to submit to the 
levying of immense armies by conscription, tlie suspension of 
popular liberties, the imjiositioii of extraonlinary taxation, the 
raising of eiiornious loans, and the issue of a forced jiaper 
ciirreiicy. The South W'ore prepared to do all these.* things on 
their own account, but they were not prepared to be met in 
VOli. IV o 
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the same spirit by the North. Still Davis and his associates 
did not despair. If they were unable to drive the North to 
acquiesce in the (lisruption of the Union by a show of force, 
the game of brag miglit be played, witli scarcely less prospect of 
success, in another (piarter. The European Powers might be 
induced to intervene, in the interests of humanity, to put an 
end to the strife. To this object all the efforts of the Confeder- 
ate statesmen were exclusively directed, though with ever 
declining hopes from the moment when it became plain that 
the North would not be overawed into submission, hut would 
fight to the last for the Union. Tim incapacity of the Federal 
War Department and of some of the Northern generals gave 
President Davis the material for vehement and highly-Loloured 
appeals to tlie public opinion of Europe. On the other hand, 
the Confederates disj)layed milihiry genius in some of its highest 
forms, and in almost all ranks maintained a high level of 
soldierly (pialities. Put as the months and years glided by, 
and no help came, as the Confederacy was worn out while the 
North showed no sign of weariness, President Davis must have 
felt the situation to be a hoisdess one long before Leo’s surrender 
to Grant at Appomattox Court-house. 

To the charge of President Davis have been laid many of 
the faults which vitiated and perverted the IVmfederate Ad- 
ministration. It is alleged that he thwarted and crippled the 
ablest of his Geiiei-als, and that he sacriliced tlni common 
interest to personal prepossessions or sectional demands. Vir- 
ginia and the Border States coiujdaiued that he thought less of 
them than of his beloved ^Missi'-sippi and the neighhouring 
communities. But, in truth, the cardinal vice of his policy was 
that it failed, if it had 8iiccei*ded its critics would have been 
silent, if not clfusive in their praise. 

Measuring, as we can now measure, the conditions of the 
problem with which JclTerson Davis had to deal, we are unable 
to see how he eoiihl have hoped even against hope to secure the 
independence of the South, except by an audaciinisly assertive 
and domineeiing attitude. The stake for which he was playing 
was a high one ; it was nothing less than the future of the 
Slave Power, no longer fettered by alliance with the Northern 
States, hut permitted to extend its territory to the farthest 
limits of Texas, and at no distant time to absorb the dominions 
of the enfeebled Mexican Republic. Slavery in the Southern 
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States was doomed to perish, and to bring to ruin the class of 
whom Jefferson Davis was an able and bitter cham))ion, unless 
it could obtain o]>]K)rtunities of expansion. This was the 
inducement wliich led the South to accentuate the doctrine of 
StaU? rights, and to iini)eril nominally on that issue the large 
share of political iulluencc and administrative authority mono- 
polised by Soiitheiners under the Union. For yielding to the 
temptation the South was promptly and sharply punished ; long 
before the clohC of the war it was manifest that, whatever the 
result, the ju’ojieity of the slave-owners was destroyed. 

Jelferson Davis himself had nothing to expect but ruin. His 
career after the fall of the Confederacy was m)t in all respects 
worthy of his high jdacc. lie was the most conspicuous example 
of the clemency of the Oovernment (»f the Republic, yet he rarely 
spoke a good word for the institutions and the ])oliticians of the 
North. With all his activity and audaedty, all his firmness and 
force of character, there uas in him moi'o than one mark of a 
narrow mind-- an unfoi-giving moroseness, a determination to 
make him.-'clf out in the light on all occasions, and an inability 
to estimate truly the relative value of men and things. These 
defects, as well as others of a literary sort, unlitted him for the 
task, whieh he uiulerto(d% in his ileelining years, of writing the 
liLstury he had so large a share in iii.iking. 



ROBERT BIIOWNTNG 

OiUTiiARY Notick, Ehiday, Dkcemhkr 13, 1889 

It in witli ro^'rct tliiit we ainioiiiice the of Robert 

Brnwiiiii^', llio illuntrioiis poet Up lo quite reeeiilly lie was 
ainj^nilarly well mid vigorous ; indeed, few men of his age — 
sevenly-seveu — were so strung and eajiable of such multifarious 
exertions as lie. lie could not only work for hours togetlier, 
])roducing sucli work as that which was only yi'^terday reviewed 
in these columns, but he could walk and talk with the energy 
of youth (»r middle age. Kew men of h'tteis were so sociable, 
and hardly any was such a favourite in so vaiietl a world. 
Unlike ulmo.st every other ])oet, Mr. Browning knew everybody 
and went everywhere. Society never seemed to fatigue him, or 
to dull the I'llge of his creative tiileiit. lie talked well on many 
to]Mes, and if his eonver.satioii of late rather took the form of 
reminiscences, that was the natural privilege which iwMijile w'ere 
always very ready to grant to his age. lie wms young in mind 
and manner ; and to hear him at the dinner-table it wvis dilliciilt 
indeed to believe that this was the man wdio, in the year of the 
Queen’s acce.ssion, had written *S7n///urd for Macready, and w’lio 
had Hung Sonhllo into a w’orld that still read the ])oetry of 
Mr. Robert Montgomery. 

Robert Browning was born in 1812, at ramberw'oll. TTis 
father was a clerk highly placed in the house of Rothschild, ami 
there are still living those wdio remember the excitement of the 
elder man and of his friends in New Court when the time came 
for the son’s play to be juodiieed at (’oM'iit (Javden. lie was a 
Dissenter, and for this reason his .son’s education did not proceed 
on the oi-diuary English line.s. Tlie training w'hich Robert 
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T>ro\viiiiij' received was more individual, and Ids readinpj was 
wider aiul less accurate, Ilian would hiivo been the case had he 
gone to Eton or Wiiiclicbter. Thus, though to the end he read 
(Ireek with the deepe.st interest, he never could be calleil a 
(Jieek scholar, ills ])oetic turn declared itself rather early, and 
in he hail a poem, Pnuliney ready for the press. Hut 

publication costs money, and his busin*'ss-like father did not 
see any chance of returns from poetry. A kind aunt, however, 
came to the restue, and ]>re^ented the young poet with the cost 
of printing the little book, £.*h). It was jmldished at the ]iriee 
of a few shillings and of eoiii-M- did not sell ; but the author 
had the curious satisfaction of seeing a copy of this original 
edition biing twenty-five guineas under the hammer a year or 
two ag«). Pifiilinc was not repiinted till the issue of the six- 
volume edition of Mr. Hrowniiig’s works in ISfi!). It was 
followed hv the more ambilnais a striking attem])t 

to till a me«lue\al outline with a coiiiiiact body of modern 
thought ; but in spite oftlie lovely Ivrie “Over tlie sea our galleys 
went,” and in spite of otlier beauties, Ibe public did not bred 
the hook, ,uid it had m» siicivs^ e\»ept with a vei v small circle. 
It must he lenieiubcivd that Iho.M* days wen* < ays of jioetie. 
e\haustioii. Shelles, Hn roii, and Scott wen*, dead; the year 
before, Coleridge had followed them to the gravii ; Wordsworth 
was old, and his muse no longer spoke willi her accents of an 
earlier day. Amid a ma^s of “ kee[»sake ’’ literature, alfectationa, 
and meiUoerity, the still, small voice of the /Vm.s hij Twit 
Uroihers was heard by few, and that of Paracelsm was heard by 
feW'er still. 

Two >ears later tlie young ]»oet came forward with the 
hi‘-toiical play of Stmlfonf, which, as we have said, was produced 
at (.N)vent (lardeii with Maeready in the lille-jiail. it was not 
exactly a failure, hut though the play itself and Macready’s 
acting attracted the admiration of the critics, it was at once seen 
tliat the drama contained too iniich psychology ami too little 
movement for a ])opiilar success. ^Ir. Hi«)wning, however, did 
not for a long time to eome cease to he. a “ writiT of plays,” 
though it was not till eleven years after that another drama of 
his, A Hint on the i^cutch’on, was performed on the stage. 'J’he 
interval, however, uas full of poetic activity. TIm* energetic 
search of the nu-mbers of the Browning Society, and especially 
of its founder, Mr. Furnivall, has succeeded in imtting on record 
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the place of first publiciition of several scattered poems of about 
this (late. Four of them, including Porphyria and Johannes 
Agricola, appeared in the Monthly Ilepository, edited by W. J. 
Fox, the Unitarian minister who was afterwards so well known for 
his elo(iucnt speeches against the Corn haws. In 1840 came a 
small volume, bound, after the fasliion of the time, in gray 
I)aper boards, and c{ille<l SorddlOy after the Provengal poet 
mentioned in tlie Puryatory of Dante. The book appeared 
without jneface or dedication, but in the collected edition of 
1803 it bears a note addressed by Mr. Browning to his friend 
Monsieur Milsand, of Dijon, wliicli contains tlie characteristic 
expressions, J wrote it twenty-live yiiars ago, for onty a 
few. . . . My stress lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul ; little else is Avorth study. I, at least, always thought 
so.” Horddlo in its original form is very rare and valuable now, 
as all the early editions of Mr. Browning’s poetry have become ; 
but on its first apjM*arance nobody oared for it — it was regarded 
as nothing but a hoi)ele.ss jmzzle by a bewildered and defeated 
public. Even now, when IMr. Browning has long since formed 
his own public, Horddlo is probably less read than any other 
work of his ; it is too obscure and confused both in plot and in 
thought. Irreverent p<'ople, indeed, have been found to say 
that the only two intelligible linos in it were the first — 

Who will, may hear bordello's story told — 
and the hist --- 

Who would, has heard Soiili llo’s story told. 

But all the same, there are many interesting things in Sorddloy 
and among them, especially at this moment, are the references 
to the place which, for lifty years, has fascinated the poet. 
Only the other day he wrote Asolandoy and forty-nine years ago 
W'C liiid him writing : 

[jO, on a licatliy hrowii and nameless hill 
Hy spaiklnig Asolo, in mist ami chilli, 

Muimii^:? Just up, liiglior ami higher runs 
A ehild, h:n e-foot and rosy. 

Asolo appears again very .so»ui afterwards in the lovely open- 
ing of the play Pip-pa Pukas. This came first in the series 
which appeared in the years 1841-40 under the odd title 
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of BdU and Pomegranates. There won; oijj;]it numbeiH of this 
publication — tliin yellow-covered pamphlets, printed in double 
columns of small type by Mr. liloxon ; surely as unattractive a 
way as a poet ever attempted of briuj'iiif' his wares before the 
world. Doubtless it was done in order that the low price inij^ht 
appeal to a large audience, but we doubt whether the side f)f 
BeUs and PomrgranaUs was ever large. The series is exceedingly 
rare now, and the curious who i)refer to read these noble ])oems 
in this unsightly form have to pay XlO or .£12 for the ])rivilege 
of possessing them. In tins series first a})peared all tlie 
author’s ]tlays except >SVm//br(Z — namely, Pippa Passcif, King 
Victor and King Charles^ The Ihturn of the J)rnscs^ A Blot 
on the t<nitvh€ony Colomhds Jiirthdaff, J.uria, and A BoulU 
Tragedg. But alternating \vith thc.se* appeared many of tlie 
shorter jioems which have long .since pa-sed into the common 
tn*asnre- house of all who wire for poetry throughout the 
English-.sjieaking world. One of the niimliers cfuitains the set 
called “Dramatic Dynes,’’ inelmliiig In a Gondola^ Waring^ 
and The ]*icd Piper of IfanuHn. Amdber number contained 
“ Dramatic Bomanoes and Dyric.s,” among which are to be found 
such favourite ptuuns a.s llow they hrouyhf the Good Nnes frotn 
Ghent to AiV, and In thi.s group of ])oems wen* also to 

be found the. celebrated line.s called The I^ost Leader. l*eo]>le 
at the time suppoM-d that the.se indignant verses were aimed at 
the Tory hack.sliding of Wordsnorth ; ami, indeed, though Mr. 
Browning in after years denie<l their Kj)ecial applicability to the 
ohl Laureate, tlu‘re can be no doubt that when he wrote them 
he had Word.sworth more or loss in his mind. 

In 184b’ there happened to Mr. Bniwning something much 
more important than the publication of thi.s or that poem ; for 
it was then, on 12th September, in Marylebonc ]»arish church, 
that he was married to the poeteh.s, Elizabeth Barrett Their 
union was the direct result, in the first instance, of poetic and 
intellectual sympathy, and it wa.s to the admiration whicli Miss 
Barrett, then an invalid, felt for the author of P»ells and Pome- 
granates that they owi*<l their fir.st intrfxl action. For the 
greater part of their married life Mr. and ]\Ir.s. Browning lived 
almost entirely in Italy, and especially at that hou.se in Florence, 
close by the Borta Uoiiiana, which now bcyirs a tablet with her 
name, and which gave its title to one of lM:r he.*'t-known volumes 
of poetry. They had one child, bom in 1819, Hubert Barrett 
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Browning, favoural>ly known as a painter and sculptor. After 
just fifteen yis'irs’ marriage, Mrs. Browning died in 1861 ; the 
frail body almost literally burnt up by the fiiuy soul within. 
Of the closeness of their union Mr. Browning, of course, never 
spoke, except to his intimate friends, but that it was of a degree 
of happiness to whie.h it is seldom given to poor humanity to 
attain was made evident to the world when he wrote the splendid 
invocation to his Lyric Love at the opening of The Ixing and the 
Book. 

During tlie first years of married life Mr. Browning wrote 
little, but he read widely and deeply, and in 1849 he republished, 
in two reasonable-si /cd volumes, Bararihois and Jklls and Pome- 
ijranatrs, under the title of “Poems, by Robert Browning.*’ 
Next year followed his most definitely (yhristian poem, Christ - 
mas Kre and Easier Day — a small volunn? in whiL*h the 
mysteries of the* Christian religion were handled in their 
relations with the modem world. Then, in 1852, followed a 
j»rose publication, which was, unfortunately, founded upon a 
mistake and whic'h w.is at once suppressed and not brought to 
light until the Browning Society reprinteil it years afterwards. 
This was the celebrated introductory essay to a volume ])urport- 
ing b» consist of letters from Shelley. The letters were soon 
discovered to be fabrications, but Mr. Browning’s essay was 
(piite independent of their genuineness, lu*ing really a very 
inten'sting discussion on subjective and objecti\e poetry, and of 
Shelley’s writings as a ty])e of the former. In 1855 came the 
two volumes called Men and JComen^ and in their pages were to be 
found many of the poems best worth reailing of all Mr. Browning’s 
producti«>ns, and many of those that are best remembered at the 
])resent day. 

It is only somewhat exasperating to the student to find that 
in subso<iueut c(dlected editions of his works Air. Browning has 
allowed his fondness for renaming and rearrangeineiit to break 
up these volumes and to distribute the greater part of their 
contents under other titles. In Men and Women the intensely 
dramatic cpiality of his genius found its best scope, for here are 
to be founil such master]>ieces as Karsh ish, the Arab Physician^ 
Era J.ippo Iji^hop Blouqram, and Cleon. It is amusing 

to note, if the authority of the bibliographers is to be 
trusteil, that, these v»)lumcs were reviewed in the Roman Catholic 
paper called the Uambhr by no less a person than Cardinal 
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Wiseman, who was extremely coinplimeiilary to Bishop Bloii- 
j'ram, ami ilitl not hy any means desi)air ot* the writer’s 
conversion. After Mcti and Women tlie poet was silent for 
a loll" time. Tlis wife’s health was failiii", thoii"h at the time 
of the war in Lombardy her burniii" encr"y burst out in the 
“ Poems before (.^oii,"ress,” and though slic watched the course of 
the struggle with neviT-ceasiii" excitement. 

In 1801 the great grief of his life fell upon Mr. Browning, 
and he luibli.shed nothing new till I8b4, xvhen there appeared 
the x’olume called Drnmath Pemmo'. It is j)n*tty safe, however, 
to declare that in this volume, x\ith The Rimj and the ]iool\ 
x\hich was publi.du'd in 18G8, he reachetl his greatest height of 
])erforniance. U is eimugh to recall tin' memory of readers that 
Dramatis Prrsomr contains James Lea's //'j/c, J!ahhi Ren Kzra^ 
and Prospice, ’riien, four years later, as we have said, apjK'ared 
four x'olunies of that marvellous performance, The Ring and the 
RoolCy a poetic and ]).s\chological gra]»p]ing uiih the question 
su"geslc<l to the poet by the at count of a Koman trial that took 
place a coujde «>f centurie.s ag«). AVhether any one elst' in any 
country has ever before xeiiturcd to publish a poem in four 
Simultaneous Nolunies wt* cannot say ; but, in s])ite of its 
length ami tliirn-ultv. The Ring and the Jlook xviis anti is one of 
the mt)>t succes'^fnl of the author’s works. It has every right 
it) be so, for nowhere tloes he exhibit in a manner so sustainetl 
and yet so varietl liis own e.\traonl inary insight into characters 
and niotixes entirely dissimilar. 

Sinct* that remarkable work nas given to the world Mr. 
Browning has atleinpted nothing approaching it. in magnitude 
tu’ in the demand it made upon the sustainetl exertion of high 
intellectual powers. P,nt he left his admirers no room to 
complain of diminished fecundity or of decaying vigour. 
Ralanstinn^s AdvniturCy ineinding a transcript from EuripideSy 
appeared in 1871 to x»rove his undiininished insight anti 
inexhaustible interest in spiritual analysis. Jt was ftilltiwetl 
by Prince ITahcnstiel-Rehv’itngany Saviour of Societffy a hook 
suggestetl hy the collapse of the Freneli Empire, and recalling 
the scathing satire with whieh he la.‘-hetl tin* impostures of 
spiritualism in Sludgt the Midinm. In 1872 he publishetl 
Eifine at the Fairy to the delight of those wlio lovetl liirn, nntl, 
as usual, to the irriUtion of lho.se who ditl not. Red Cotton 
Nightcap Country ajipeared in the following yt'ar; ami, after 
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uii interval nf two ywirs, was followed by Aristophanes^ Apology. 
Again, after a similar interval, lie gave us Uhe Agamemnon of 
yEsehylus Transerih&l. In 1879 came Dramatic Idylls, with 
the stirring killad of Hervd Riel, which, as some think, roused 
the Laureate to omulative effort Jocoseria, published in 1883, 
reclaimed iiiciny of his earlier admirers who had been estranged 
by what th(*y regarded as the extravagance and whimsicality, 
not to speak of the obscurity and ruggedness, of so many of 
his later works. Jocoseria, in fact, recalls Men and Women 
rather than tluj Fi fines, tlui Jloheastid-Hvhirangam, and the Red 
Cotton Nightcap Countries of a later and less happily-inspired 
pericxl. Ferishtah's Fancies and Parleyings with Certain People 
of Importance in their Day was the rather cumlirous title of a 
still later volume ; and fmt yesterday aj)pearc«l Asolando, a 
work which displays all the old qualities, the old fire, and the 
old audacity, apparently untouched by advancing years or even 
by imminent death. 

It has been Mr. Jlrowning’s fate to divide the reading world 
into two hostile camps. Tliere are no lukewarm friends on 
his side ; and from those who have never acquired a taste for 
the strong wine of his muse it is sometimes dillicult to extort 
recognition of the vigour, the insight, the tenderness, and the 
variety of intcllectiwil ►'sympathy which characterise the man 
even if we make abstraction of the poet. An industrious and 
enthusiastic society has devoted itself during his lifetime to the 
promotion of a tiiste for his writings, hut even that singular 
tribute to the streTigth of his personality does not shut the 
mouth of the sceptic. Those W’ho love the poets of prettinesses, 
of artificial measures, and dainty trilles have at the present 
day an almost embarrassing w’ealth of choice. Jhit Mr. 
Browning in his own sphere hatl lu) rivtil and no imitator. 
No other so boldly faces the problems of life and death, no 
other like him braces the reader as with the breath of a 
breeze from the hills, and no other gives like him the assurance 
that WQ have to tlo uith a man. ITis last public words are the 
fit description of his streiiunu.s attitude through all his literary 
work : 

*‘Stuv« ami llirivi* ' " 'Ty “Spocil --light on, fare ever 
There .is heie ' 



THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 

Obituary Notick, Monday', Dkcembeu 23, 1889 

By tli« death of tlu* Bi'^ho]) of Durham last Saturday afternoon, 
the Church of England has hccu loo soon dejuived of one of 
the greaU‘.''t minds by whom it has been served and adorned, 
not only in tin* pres<‘iit g(*U(*ratioii, hut in its whole history. 
He has left behind Iiim coiilnbutioiis to theological literature 
and ecele.sijtstKal history whieli udll be |>eiiuaui‘nt treasures, 
not only hJ the Church of England, but to the Churdi at lai*ge ; 
while at the same time in liis administration of his diocese he 
has l(‘ft the imi)ro>s and the impulse of the most earnest 
devotion and practical energy. He was at once one of the 
greatest of theological Hc'holars and an eminent Bishop, and the 
loss of a mail with these achievements and capacities at such a 
time as tlie present is most deeply to be deplored. Tlie ra[»id 
termination of his life was, we believe, ipiite unexpected. He 
had been dangerously ill hi'^t year ; hut long cliarige and rest 
laid, it was hoped, resbired liim to his iliocese. He was, 
however, sei*king neces'.ary cliange this winter at lionrmunouth, 
ainl was working liopefully at one of his great theological works, 
when a chill, taken on Tuesday last, brought on an acute 
relapse, and he Miccuinhed almost suddenly to an attack of 
acute ci)iigi‘.''tion of the lungs. 

It is scarcely pos.sihle to estimate ade([uately as yet tlie 
iutiueiice of his W'ork and Ids life ; hut a brief review of his 
career will sullice to indicate the cha]acteri.stic services which 
he rendered. Joseph Barber Lightfoot was born in 1828 at 
Liverpool ; and, if wc are not mistaken, be was one of several 
eiuineiit men wlio owe their lirst impulse in Jearniiig to the 
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late Dr. Prince Leo, lu'admaster of King EdwartPs School, 
Birmingham, and afterwards Bishop of Manchester. From his 
hands he passed to Trinity College, Camhridge, and obtained 
the highest honours in his degree, lie was Senior Classic and 
Senior Chancellor’s medallist in 18r>l, and was also a AVrangler, 
or a First Classman in mathematics. His subsc([iient life was 
for many 3^!ars mainly devoteil to the University, to which he 
was intensely attached. He became Fellow of Trinity" in 1852, 
and siibs(‘(pi(‘ntly Tutor. In 18(>1 he became Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, and in 1875 Margaret Professor. He; combined 
with these University otlices, indeeil, various other important 
dutii'S. lie became chaplain to the late Prince Consort in 
18G1, cha])laiu to the Queen in 18G2, and Deput}'^ Clerk of 
the Closet in 1875, and examining eha[)lain to Dr. Tait, both 
as Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
18G2-71). In 1871, moreover, he was a] ►pointed Canon 
b’eshleutiary at St. Paul’s (Cathedral. Ills name will always 
be cherished in that (\ithedral as one of its great ornaments, 
and we observe that Dr. Liddon, in his sermon yesterday after- 
noon, pai<l a gi'ateful tribute of honour and regnd to his 
former colleague in tin* Chapter. His inlluence there was of 
the utmost value, as he brought the gifts of his unsurt>assed 
learning to the work of the practical instruction of a great 
Lomlon audience. 

But during this ])eriod of his life the centre of his energies 
was at (.\inibridge, and it was there that the fouiulations were 
laid and the main structure framed of the noble e<lilice of 
(Miristian learning which he erected. His inlluence at the 
University as a great ( Christian teacher wa^s, we believe, of 
incalculable importance. His personal character carried 
immense weight ; but his great position d(*i)ended still more 
on the universally-recognised fact that his belief of Christian 
truth, and his defence of it, were sujiported ly learning as solid 
and comprehensive as could be found anywhere in Europe, and 
by a temper not only of the utmost candour but of the highest 
scientifn* capacit}'. 'Phe da^’s in which his Univei’sity inlluence 
was asserted were a time of much shaking of old beliefs. The 
disintegrating speculations of an influential 'School of criticism 
in Corman}-' were making their way among English men of 
culture, just about the time, as is usually the case, when the 
tide was turning against them in their own country. 
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It was quite iiupossiWe, however, to assume that the, verdict 
of real learning was on the side of the Tubingen School when 
such a scholar as Dr. Lightfoot, supixuied, as lie would have 
wished it to be roineinherod, by the frieinl to whom lie has 
oftered so many tributes of honour and aHeetion — Dr. Westeott 
— was convinced lliat it was on Hie side of the old beliefs. 
The peculiar sei \ ice which was reiulered at this juncture by 
liini and tlie “(’ambridge School,*^ to whom Dr. Liddon referred 
yesterday at Si. I'aul’s, was that, instead of o]q)osing a mere 
dogmatic rqiposition to the Tubingen critics, they met them 
frankly at once on their own ground ; and insti^nl of arguing 
that their conclusions ought not to be and could not he true, 
they simjdy proved that their facts and their premisses were 
wrong. But ‘it was a characteristic of eipial importance 
that Dr. bightfoot, like his brother divine, Dr. We.stcott, never 
(liscus.sed these .subjects in the mere spirit of controversy. It 
was always jiatiuit that what he W'as eliictly concerned with 
was the .siih.stanc* and the life of (’hristiau truth, ami that his 
whoh* energies were emplo^>ed in this inquiry, because his 
w’liole heart was engagul in the Iruth.s and facts which were at 
4ak<*. lb* Wtis not, tlierefore, diverg'd by controversy to si<le 
iss-ucs ; and his main labour W'as devoted to the iio.sitive 
eliuidatiou of the sieved d<.cuments in wdiich Hie (’hrislian 
truth and life is endiriiicd. 

He has liiiii.self de.scribed, in the preface to his greatest WTuk, 
piihlisheil four year" ago, tlie nature and course, of his theological 
.stmlie.s. We refer to his great edition of St. Jfpiafius and 
St. Pnhjnnp, v'ith JntmhtcfioH't, J)i.s.\rrf(itioii!<j and Transla- 

tinn.'i — a nioiiniiient f»f harning which can he paralleled only 
by the works of tin* very greati*."l .'scholars of the past, and 
which, as Dr. Liddou yestcnlay said, lias probably set at rest 
one of the ino.-^t thorny and vehement controversies of iiuxlern 
time.s, or rather, of two centuries. He says : 

“ The pre.-ent work aio.-e out of a keen interest in the Tgnatian 
question which 1 cfun'ei\ed long ago. The subject has been 
before me for nearly thirty years, and during tliis period it has 
engaged my attention off and on in the intervals (»f other literary 
jmrsuits ami otlicial dutii*s. Meanwhile my plan enlarged itself 
so as to compiehend an edition of all the Apostolic Fathers ; 
and the portion conipii^ng St. Clement followed, after 

the discovery [of a coinpleto MS.] of Hryennio.s, by an Appendix 
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(1877), was the immediate result But the work which I now 
offer to the public was the motive, and is the core, of the 
whole.” 

A further passaf^e from the same preface indicates the point 
of view from which he approached this study, and at the same 
time affords a brief summary of his mature conclusions respect- 
ing the controversy in which he has ])layed so great a part. 
He says : 

“ The Ignatian Epistles are an exceptionally good training 
ground for the student of early Christian literature and history. 
They present in typical and instructive forms the most varied 
problems — textual, cxegetical, doctrinal, and historical. One 
who has thoroughly grasped these problems will be placed 
in possession of a master key which will oi)tn to him vast 
storehouses of knowledge. But I ne(‘d not say that their 
educational value was not the motive which led me to spend 
so much time over them. The destructive criticism of the last 
half-century is, I think, fast spending its force. In its excessive 
ambition it has ‘o’erioai)t itself.* It has not indeed been 
without its use. It has led to a thorough examination and 
sifting of ancient documents. Tt liiis exploded not a few errors, 
and discovered or established not a few truths. For the r(*sl, 
it has by its directness and persistency stimulated investigation 
and thought on th(*se subjects to an extent which a h'ss iiggres- 
sive criticism would have failed to secure. But the immediate 
effect of the attack has been to strew the vicinity of the fortress 
with hea]>s of ruins. Some of these were, best cleared away 
without hesitation or regret. They are a rallying point for the 
assfiilant, so long as they remain. But in other cases the re- 
building is a measure demanded by truth and prudence alike. 
I have been reproached by my friends for allowing myself to 
be diverted from the more congenial task of commenting on St. 
PauPs Epistles ; but the importance of the position seemed to 
me to justify the expemliture of much time and labour in 
‘iHjpairing a breach,’ not indeed in ‘tlu* House of the Lord’ 
itself, but in the immediately outlying buildings.” 

This extract appears to possess a varied interest ; and it 
indicates to some extent the manner in which Dr. Lightfoot, 
when once engageil in an iiupiiry such as that re.specting the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius, pushed his researches into every field 
and comer of learning connected with the subject, and w’ould 
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not rest till every circumstance had been investigated which 
could throw light upon it This characteristic of his work led 
to some disfjppoin tin cuts to the learned world and to the public, 
since it led him to keep his books back for so long, rather than 
publish them while there was anything left unfinished which 
might be ma«le perfect This unwearying and fastidious con- 
scientiousness has no doubt been rewarded by the permanence 
of his work ; but it has had one consequence which must for ever 
be regi’etted. It is one of the causes — for his public labours at 
Durham must be reckoned another — whicli preventiHi the comple- 
tion of that (Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles which is also 
referred to iu the above extract The earliest of this gi^eat 
series of commentaries — that on the Epi^^tle to the (hilatiaiis — 
was ]>ublislied in 1805, and tbe invface stites that “the iiresent 
work is intended to form part of a comi>lete editicni of St Paul’s 
Ej)istles, whieli, if my jduii is ever earned out, will be prefaced 
by a general inlroduction and ananged in cbronological order.” 
This was followed in 1868 by a (’ommenlary on tbe Epistle to 
the Philippian.", and in 1875 by a Oomiiientary on tbe E])i8tlos 
to tbe ('olos^ian.s and to IMiilemon ; and there, alas ! this in- 
valuable series came to a close. 

We can only hope that among Dr. Liglitfoot’s pa]>erH may 
be found conimentaiies on (dliers of St. Paul’s Epistles sulli- 
ciently far advanced for ])ubIicatioii ; but it will for ever be a 
matter for tin* deej)est regret that, from wliatever cause, the 
most tlioroiigli and Kitisfactory conimonlary ever published on 
tbU momentous jiortiou of the New Testament cannot be 
completed by the uuthor’.s own hand. It sii))j»lies at once the 
mo>t complete elucidation ever afforded of tlie A])OBtle’s text and 
of the circumstances with which he was dealing, and at the 
same time the most sobMaiid eanie.st practical exposition. Each 
commentary is accomiianied by excursuses, which of themselves 
throw invaluable light on important bnt obscure jiroblcms of 
early Church history. One, for instance, on the Christian 
ministry has a permanent value iuj one of the chief contrihutions 
to the much-vexed <iue.stion whether Apostolic succession through 
bishops is es.seiitial to a valid ministry. By the High Church 
school Dr. Lightfoot is fleemed to have ma<le some undue 
surrender on this j»oinl, and .accordingly his e.ssiiy h.as been 
much criticised by the latest representative of tin* extreme High 
Church view on this .subject - tbe Princijial of tbe Pusey House. 
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* For the rest our readers may be referred to the appreciative 
observations in the passage we print from Dr. Liddon’s sermon 
on the value of these commentaries. 

During this period Dr. Lightfoot exerted a very important 
iniluence in the movement which led to the preparation of the 
Revised Version; and a volume which he published in 1871 
On a Fresfi Revision of the English New Testament, though 
published after the (Company of Revisers had met, exerted an 
important inlluenee in encouraging that enterprise. Perhaps 
it was the only scholarly undertaking in which he engaged of 
which the results have not, in all points of view, been successful ; 
and it is the only one, so far as we know, in which he was 
encountered by another scholar in a debate of which the issue 
was at least doubtful. Rut the change introduced by the 
revisers into the liovd’s Prayer of Deliver us from the evil one,’* 
instead of “ Deliver us frtvin evil,” was challenged at once by 
the late Canon Cot)k, of Exeter, with a learning which proved 
a match even for that of Dr. Lightfoot ; and Canon (kick’s final 
])aper, though the then Rishop of Durham intimated an intention 
t)f replying to it, was never «answcre<l. 

Another im]M)rtaut service which, during the ITniversily 
perioil of his life, he rendered to the English Church was his 
masterly scries of papers in the Conte mporai g Review of 1874-77 
in reply to a pretentious, but essentially unscientitic and un- 
caudid book oniWM Sujurnataml Religion. These essays were 
republished only tliis year, with a preface dated from Rouriie- 
mouth, in which the first motive of tlie series is ex])hiined. 
He says that when he first took uji this book lie felt that “its 
criticisms were too loose and pretentious, and too full of errors, 
to protluce any pernuinent <‘lfect ; and for the most part attacks 
j)f this kiiul on the reccunls of the Divine life are best left alone. 
Rut 1 found that a eriiel and unjustifiable assiult was made on 
a very dear fi’ieiid, to whom 1 was attiuhed by the most sacred 
personal and theological ties ; and that the book which contained 
this attack was, from causes uhicli need not be speciiied, obtain- 
ing a notoriety niitbreseen by me. Thus J was forced to break 
sihmce ; and, as 1 advanced with my work, I sieiiied to see 
that, though iindertiiken to redress a personal injustice, it might 
be nnule subservient to the wider interests of the truth.” 

It was characteristic of Dr. Lightfoot that he should thus 
enter on jpi unwelcome controversy out of regard to his friend 
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“Dr. Westcott ; but liis boHos of essjivH, as its ivpiiblication 
indicates, possesses, as all he published, a permanent vfilue of 
very high kind. With the exception of Dr. Salmon’s Intro- 
duction to the New Teskunent, which is by its nature more 
complete, the volume of republished essays is perhaj)s the most 
effective explanation of the real results of modern criticism on 
the most important tpiestions i'es])ecting the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament. On tlie whole, as Dr. Jiiddon 
eaid, he ami his school “ rolled back the most formidable assault 
which had been made since the <‘ai‘ly days of Christianity on 
the documents which are the title-deeds of the Cliiirch.” 

But in 1S70 he acce]»ted, though not, we believe, without 
the utmost reluctance, the bish<»])ric of Durham, in succos.sion 
to Dr. Baring. It was a bold step to appoint the most learned 
scholar of the (’hurch to a ])ost wliich ma«le the umst arduous 
call on ])i'aclical ability and eneigy. But it was felt that the 
presence of a scholar <»ti the Bench would vastly strengthen its 
authority, both within and W'ithout ; and the a]>pointment has 
l)eeu eminently justilied by the residt sj» far as the tliocese of 
Durham is concerned, and through that diocese the whole (Inirch. 
The Bishop never ceased his learned labours, and his grand 
W'ork on the Tgnatian Kpi.stles w’as completed amidst the <lis- 
charg«* of his diocesan duties. We beliexe he regularly reserviid 
time f(jr piosecuting his studies ; and he made Bisho]) Auckland 
a centre ot learning and ti*aching for his clergy. 

But he devoleil him'^elf with unstinted energy to the 
practical W’ork of his see, and soon became beloveil and trusted 
thnnighoiit his diocese tbr the iiiipuDi- and sii]i[K)rt which he 
gave to every goocl work. He threw hiin.M-lf, indeed, into 
.some movement‘ 1 , smh as the wcirk of the (’hur<'h 'rempciaiice 
Society and the White (Vo*-s Aiiiiy, with an (‘itthusiasm rarely 
combined xvith so nuicli knowledge and stdidily of judgim*nt ; 
but these were illustration** of that simjde (’bristian ilewitediiess 
of character of xvliich Canon Liddon yi'storday spoke w ilb sucli 
feeling. Hi*} niuniticence was iinderstooil to be unbounded, 
and one of his last acts was to Imihl a church at Sunderland as 
a thank -otfering for wliat every ime hojied was his recovery 
from illne.«s last j^ear. More ami more w'ill he heanl of Ids 
labours as a Bishoji, and to-<lay wa can only refer to llieir 
general character. Sudi masterly learning and wisd<iin, com- 
bined with such earnest and biniple-minded <levotioii, ha^ been 
vou IV p 
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rarely Been. He was a w'orthy successor, in liis services to 
Christian truth, of his great predecessor, Bisliop Butler, and he 
surpassed him, partly no doubt under the stimulus of different 
circumstances, in his practical labours. Some, perhaps, will 
always doubt wdiether any services which he rendered, or could 
render, as a Bishop could compensate for the ^wtial sacrifice of 
his servi(jes to tluiological learning. But that, we believe, will 
not be a doubt entertained in his own diocese, as the mourning 
now felt for him abundantly shows, llis name will be held in 
the highest honour as long as the English (’liurcli lasts — or 
rjither as long as any (fiiundi lasts in which English or European 
theology is known. Ur. liiglitfoot was never married. 



m. DC)LLIN(3ER 

OiUTUARY Notice, Monday, January 13, 1800 

JuHN Joseph loNArrcs Dollinokh, tlic <listmf,Miishp(l ilieolof'ijiii, 
hiblorijiii, .'iipl controversialist, was born at Haiiiber'^S in Bavaria, 
on the 28tli of Feliruary 1700. lie was the s-on of f[,oiaz 
Dollini^vr, a famous pliysiolo^Uht lie became chaplain to the 
diocese* (tf IJambei^' in 1822, almost imnu'diately aftc‘r receivinj? 
priest’s ord<‘rs in the Boman Catholic Church. Subsequently ho 
w'as a (\itholic curates in Franconia, and this charj^a* he resi^med 
to become I'rofessor of Fccle.siastical History in the Churcli 
Training ScIkjoI at Aschaffeuber}.;. After holdin^^ this appoint- 
ment ha- a short time lie was nominated Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Munich, a chair which he 
afterwards resigned to !Mohler, taking himself that of dogmatic 
theology. His lectures on the history of the Church, delivered 
before the llniveisity, w’ere distinguisiied for their erudition and 
tlieir breadth of thought. 

Tn 182fJ Ur. Uollmger made an important mark by his first 
published W’ork, entitled 77ic Jhxtrme of the Encharut dwriurj the 
Emt Three Centuries. This w'as followed in 1828 by Ids 
Manual of the llistonj of the Churchy which embodied the 
substance of his lectures delivered at the University of Munich. 
In 1838 appeared his Treatise on the ITistory of the Church. It 
W'as practically an expansion of the preceding work, and it not 
only superseded a standard w'ork by Hortig on the same subject, 
but foreshadow'ed the independent position taken up later by the 
writer. At this time, as editor of the Ifistorischrjpolitisehe Blatter^ 
Dr. Dollinger discussed many subjects of a semi -political 
character, as, for example, the mixed marriage question, then 
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warmly debated between the Archbishop of Cologne and the 
Prussian Gcjverninent. Tractarianisin and other questions of 
the day were also handled from time to time with much 
dialectical skill. Between 1833 and 1835 he wrote his 
Oritjins of Christianity^ and The Iteliyion of Mahomet appeared 
in 1838. 

Turning his attention to politics in 1845, he entered the 
Bavarian Parliament as representative of the University of 
Munich ; but he lost his seat in Parliament, as well as his chair 
in the University, through the influeiice of the notorious 'Lola 
Montes, lie was a delegate to the National Parliament of 
Frankfort, however, in 1851, and in this capacity he elaborated 
a definition of th(‘ relations of Church and State which 
amounted almost to com]>lete separation. Following his views 
to their logical issue, he vcited for the absolute severance of the 
Church from the State. The Reformation was at this period in 
his career a subject of special stmly with Dr. Dol linger, the 
result being that he la-odiiced two works ni)on this great 
religious movcMuent, one being A i>htrh of Luthvry and the other 
a historical dissertation entitled The Ih formation ^ its hiterior 
Dcvehymicnt and its KjlWts, In 1853 he protested against the 
projiosed cjoronatioii of Napoleon 111. by Pope Pius IX., and 
also produced his well-known llippolytus and KaJltstnSj a work 
on the (Jhurch in the. third century, written against the views 
of Baur, Bunsen, Lenormant, etc. By a further work, published 
in 1857, Dr. Bollinger made an attempt to ai)]>reciate the social 
forces which favoured or retardc*d the spread of Cliristianity. 
Ill 1801 he delivered a series of lectures in which he advocated 
the abandonment of the temporal power by the Holy See. Ilis 
W'ork on The Church and the Chnnhes; or^ the Papacy and the 
Temporal Power, was (like many other of his treatises) translated 
into English. He here formulated at greater length his reasons 
and arguments for the surrender of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope. In 1864 he incurred considerable odium amongst his 
more orthodox Catholic brethren by strongly resisting the 
doctrines of the Papal Encyclical of that year. 

Although he had long been known throughout Germany and 
other European Stiites, it was not until the year 1870 that the 
name of Dr. IX»llinger ac([uired a world-wide fame. He was 
one of the most stienuous opponents of the decrees of the 
Vatiain Council, and he especially rejected that one which 
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declares the Pope lo be infallible when toddressing the Church 
ex cathedra on questions of faith Jind morals. In some obser- 
vations which he drew up on the petition for infallibility he 
directed his attack not merely against the inopportuneness of 
the decree, but undisguisedly against the doctrine itself. His 
letters caused considerable excitement, and when ho further 
stated in his manifesto that what he had maintiincd was nothing 
more than what the majority of the episcopate in Germany 
substantially held, the excitement by no means diminished. 
Indeed his declaration alarmed not a little that large j)roj>ortion 
of the German Bislmjis who were anxious at all costs to escape a 
point-blank contest with the Pope, and who had taken care so to 
word their countcr-i)etition as to leave the actual doctrine of 
inrallil)ility an open ([uestion. Tliey by no means desired the 
reputation of conqdicity with so very j>rominent and iincom- 
promifeing an oiiponciit as Dr. Bollinger ; and when some of 
them, the Bishop of Mayence at their head, proceeded distinctly 
to repudiate the allegation that they were ojiposed to the dogma 
of infallibility, it was manifest that the German o})position camp 
was disorgani.‘'ed ; and I hat, while some of its lea<lers were 
d«mbtful or di'-.-^eutient on the priint, there were otln*rs wdio 
really accepted the dogma (»f infallibility in its entirety. The 
German Bishops in gimeral hubsequently made a formal sub- 
mission, but Dr. Dolliiiger stood to his guns. Bavaria siqiported 
the learned doctor. Tlnaigh conservative of the iiast, she was 
oppo.>5ed to the new UltKiiiionlane influencj's, and heartily 
accpiiesccd in the stand made against the infall ihility doctrine. 
The Municipality of Munich jireseiitcd Dr. Bollinger with the 
freedom of the city for liis courageous attitude on this all- 
absorbing question. lie bad now become the acknowledged 
leader of idl those who, within the pale of the Romish Church, 
were disaffected towards the Holy Bee ; but lie was to pay for 
this position of eminence. 

The Old Catholic movement noon <lrew upon itself the 
hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities. On the lt)th of April 
1871 Dr. Bollinger was formally excommunicated hy the 
Archbishop of Munich, on account of his refusal to retract liis 
oxiposition to the dogma of infallibility. The Archbishop of the 
day, a dull, illiterate, and weak man, was coiriplelely under the 
iiiiluence of Melia, the Papal Nuncio at Munirli, the same 
individual who had been Papal Nuncio in Mexico in the 
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Emperor Maximilian’s time, and was not altogether without 
responsibility for the tragedy at Querctaro. Tliis Melia was 
distinguished as a fanatic among fanatics. Instead of proceeding 
in a conciliatory manner towards Dr. Dollinger, he and the 
Archbishop (iiideavoured to force on him the acceptance of the 
new dogma in its crudest, most olFensive, and most absurd form. 
When Dr. Dollinger declined, as was to have been expected, to 
deny his most solemn convictions, the excommunication followed. 
The Archbishop himsedf was too undisccrriing a man to under- 
stand what he was doing ; but others saw the folly of the step, 
and lamented to see turned out of the 3*a])al C^hurch its most 
learned priest and (uie of the greatest ecclesiastical historians 
that had ever adorned it. Fessler, Bishop of St. Bolton, wlio had 
been secretary to the Vatican Council, when lie lieanl of the 
intended action of the Archbishop, came post haste to Munich to 
try to arrange matters ; hut he arrived too late, and indeed any 
attempt to inflmaice either the narrow-minded prelate or the 
fanatical Pa])al Nuncio who urged him on was hopeless. Pope 
Leo Xlll. has re])eatedly expressed his own great regret for 
what took place, and has, it is said, taken more than one 
oj)portunity of having his views on the inattt*r conveyed to Dr. 
D«)l linger. 

A i)aper war of gi’eat magnitude followed the excommunica- 
tion. Most of the doctor’s colleagues in his own divinity school, 
together with not a few canons of his catlu‘dral, a vast number 
of the Ihivariau lower clergy, and nearly all the laity, testified 
their agreement with him. The \oung King of Bavaria, more- 
over, lent the siqjport of his personal sympathies to Dr. 
Ddllinger’s movement. Herr von laitz, the Bavarian JMinister 
of \Vorshii», addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Munich 
which was nothing less than a declaration of war against the 
])olitics of the high clerical party, lie challenged the proceed- 
ings against Dr. Dollinger ; he declared the infallibility dogma 
to be an innovation pernicious to the interests of the State ; he 
asserted the right of the PUtcUuvi RryinWy by acting without 
which the Bishops who published the decrees of the Vatican 
Council Iiad been guilty of a breach of the Constitution. 

A Congress of Old rVthi>lics was held at Munich in Septem- 
ber, when an Anti -In fallibility League was formed ; and the 
cause soon afterwards experienced a trium])h in the election of 
Dr. Dollinger to the Rectorship of the University of Munich by 
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a majority of fifty-four votes against six. At Cologne in the 
following year an 01<1 Catholic (congress assomhleil, anil delegates 
attended from various foreign States. There were present from 
England the Bishops of Lincoln and Ely and the Dean of 
Westminster. Amongst others were to be seen Reinkens, 
Michelis, Huber, Pere Ilyacinthc, Bluntschli, and the Jansenist 
Bi'^hop of Utrecht The president’s chair was occupied by 
Professor von Schulte, while the prime leader of the movement, 
Dollingcr himself, tlie foremost object of attraction and sympathy 
to the foreign guests, sat in a corner of the hall of assembly 
almost out of Mght, and took little jwt in the proceedings. 
Dr. Dollinger, indeed, was alwa^’s glad to give the Old Catholic 
body the benefit of his adviee, and he presioed over the (.Vnigress, 
mainly of Old Catholics which was held at Bonn in 1S74 to 
immiote the reunirm of (JJiristcndom ; but we beli(‘ve he never 
i'urmally joined their Communion, and, at tlie outset, at any 
rate*, he strongly o]»poseil its ciuistitiition as a distinct Church. 
Fr<m\ the day of Ids excommunication by the Archbishop of 
Munich he abstained from luirforming any eccl(‘siastical function. 
He always continued a 'Jlrict obserxer of tlie disciplinary rules 
and commandments of the Roman (’atholic Cliurcli. 

In January 1871 the University of Oxford conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.Tj. u])on Dr. I>oIlinger; ami in the 
folloxving year the King of Bavaria decorated liim with tlie 
Order of Merit, while lie received from the University of 
Edinburgh the di]>louia of LL.D. He was a])|M)inted President 
oft lie Royal Academy of Science at Muidj'li, on the death of 
Baron Liebig, in May 1873 ; and early in the siicccediiig year 
the (lerman Enijieror rewaided him for liis opposition to tlie 
(\'ith(»lic party by conferring upon liim the Older of Hie Red 
Eagle, Second ("lass. He was, liowever, niucli ojjposed to the 
Prussian Cultiirkam]»f, and useil all liis iidluence, with consider- 
able success, to ])revent its spr«*ading to Bavaria. He xvas 
particularly ojjpoM-d to tlie exjndsion of religious orders of 
women from In the aulnmn of 1873 Dr. D(»lJinger 

received a visit from ]Mr. Oladstone, with whom he has, fiii* a 
period apprijaching to half a century, been on terms of friend- 
ship, and uliose ])amplilet on The Vatuan JJecfre.i created iiiucli 
excitement in Catholic circles. 

It was in Scjdember 1874 that Dr. Dellinger presided over 
the Congress at Bonn. It was manifest during tliis conference 
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that his views on ecclesiastical questions had advanced greatly 
since his rupture with the Church, and he frankly declared that 
he and his colleagues did not consider themselves bound by the 
Council of Trent. He further introduced a declaration, which 
was unanimouKly adopted, that the Eucharistic celebration in 
the Church was not a continuous repetition or renewal of the 
great propitiatory sa(;rifice. But the Old Catholic movement 
did not generally make tliat headway upon the Continent which 
its sanguine promobws liad hoped speedily to witness, though it 
was helped in Germany by the passing of a Bill for transferring 
ecclesiastical property to a committee of the ratepayers and 
communicants in each ])arisli of the empire. When the third 
synod of the Ohl CiJlliolics was held at Bonn in June 1876 it 
was stated by Dr. von Schulte that there were then thirty-five 
communities in Prussia, fourty-four in Baden, five in Hesse, two 
in Birkenfeld, thirty-one in Bavaria, and one in Wurtemberg. 
The whole numhor of persons belonging to the body of Old 
Catholics was — in Prussia, 17,2011; Bavaria, 10,110; Hesse, 
1042 ; Oldenburg, 241) ; and AVurtemberg, 223. The number 
of Old Catholic priests in Germany was sixty. Subsequently 
some advance was recorded over these numbers. 

Dr. Dtdlinger ‘had a wide ac((uaiutance among the leading 
statesmen of various countries, and with many of them he was 
on terms of close and lifelong friendship. At the age of ten he 
was i)ri*8onted to Napoleon, a few weeks bidbre the battle of 
Wagram, and be always pre‘«erved a lively recollection c)f the 
scene. The juwsonality of the great Km])eror made an enduring 
impression on his iniiul. He was on intimate terms with Sella 
and Minghetti among the Italians, and with General liadowitz, 
a distinguished Roman C\’itholic Prime Minister of Prussia, in 
the days of Frederick William IV., and father of the present 
German Ambassador at Coiistantinoi)le. His most intimate 
French friend was ('omit Monlalembert ; he had a warm ad- 
mirer ill M. Guizot, and was mucli looked up to hy many other 
distiiigiiislied Frenchmen, such as hacordaire,. Gratry, Dupan- 
loup, and Falloux. His cori’Cspondence was most varied, not 
only with scientific theologians, historians, men of letters, and 
statesmen, hut with ecclesiastics, pirticularly Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics t»f all grades, from cardinals to curates. Could it 
be published, it would afford most valuable material for the 
intellectual and political hi.story of our limes. Up to this last 
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fatal attack of illness he remained perfectly clear and vigoroua 
in mind. 

Dr. l)olliiiger*8 friendship with Mr. Gladstone, as already 
observed, is of very old standing. When Mr. Gladstone declared 
in favour of a separate Parliament and Executive for Ireland, 
Dr. Dollinger was much distressed. The subject was painful to 
him and he avoided talking about it ; but when he did speak 
of it, it was always to express his astonishment. AVriting to 
an English friend in July 1888, the venerable doctor said: 
“Ghnlstone is to me a riddle, which 1 can solve only on the 
supposition that he knows little of Irish history, and still less 
of the character of the Irish peo])le and of the spirit of the Irish 
priesthood. If he succeeds, what a frigTitful legacy will he 
leave to the generations which come after him ! Jt is, in truth, 
the moat threatening crisis which has occurred in Enghand 
during the present century. God grant that she may surmount 
it happily.” 

No foreigner of our time has understood Enghiml so well. 
Ilis knowhulge of English literature ami of the writings that 
liave lielped to form the English mind was extensive and pro- 
found. He had the greatest re8])ect for the character and genius 
of Cardinal Newman, and always expressed regret that the 
latter had not hmiid time to give more aiteiition to the history 
of the Middle Ages. His learning was immense. It may prob- 
ably he said without exaggeration that he had as minute a 
knowle<lge of the history of the Christian (ylinrch in every age 
as Ranke had of the political and diplomatic history of Europe 
ill tile sixteenth and seventeen tli centuries. 

In addition to tlie works referred to above, Dr. Dollinger 
w’as the author of, among other compositions, Propheews and the 
Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era: an Historical Essays 
translated into English by Mr. A. Plummer, 1873, and of a 
History of the Council of Trent^ publishejl in 1876. In cjuite 
recent years he repuhlishcd the autrdjiography of Cardinal 
Bellariiiiii, with a critical iiitrodiirlioii ; and also, with the 
assistance of Pnjfes.sor Reuscli, of Bonn, two volumes on the 
moral teaching of the Jesuits. Only tlui other day these were 
follow'ed by a work on the sects of tlie Middle Ages, and by two 
volumes t>f colhicted speeches or lectures. As a writer Dr. 
Dollinger was distinguished by thij vigour and perspicacity of 
his style. Though an eager anil combative cuiitroversialisl, he 
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was personally one of the most moilest and retiring of men. 
Tie was an cjxceediiigly abstemious man ; he never drank the 
beer of his country, an<l wine only rarely and in the smallest 
quantity, lie was, however, no friend of fanatical teetotallers. 
He was exceedingly charitable and eminently hospitable, and 
delighted in having people to dine with him, as is well known 
to many Englishmen who have been fortunate enough to make 
his acquaintance in Munich. 

Lkai)IN(} Auticle, AFonday, January 13, 1890 

One of the two most commanding personalities among 
theologians of the nineteenth century is no longer to be 
numbered in tin; list of living celebrities. J)r. Dollinger has 
finisluMl his course. After more than sixty years of incessant 
activity, such was still the vigour of the man and of his 
labours that his name, when he was silent no less than when 
he was most eloquent, has continu(*d to be the support of a 
great cause. At nin<*ty he uas not sutlered to resign the 
leadership he had won before he was thirty, ^'o the hour of 
Ilia death he remained a force in Europi^aii thought. Seddom 
as his voice has recently been heaitl, there was always a sense 
in the ranks of ecclesiastical controversialists that it might be 
uplifted. They debated wdth eyes turned to the master’s 
mode.st abotle in I’avaria, as if .some linal word were about to 
issue thence, and <lecide the direction of the onset or the 
defence. 

Though the real viUility of his career will not be checked 
liy the consignment of his Inuly to the grave, no fresh achieve- 
ments can now he added. ’Phe .sum of his literary and 
educational eiitcriirises can be reckoned up, and it is enormous. 
When he was scarcely more than a buy he entered the held of 
theology armed with a st(»re of learning which an ordinary 
life might have been supposed to be too short to collect. Eor 
the next half-century he went on constantly increasing the 
mass. The quantity was prinligious, the area coviTcd was 
immense, and the whole was as accurate as it was viist. 
Antagonists could contend in favour of contrary inferences 
from the propositions he enunciated. They could not dispute 
his fids, or convict him of dishonesty in the manner of their 
compilation. Almost more surprising than the extent and 
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quality of Lis industry was the unity of its aims and character. 
It has been penetrated throughout wdth the same iilea, though 
naturally that was developed with greater clearness and fulness 
as his researches in church antiquities advanced. 

Theology is a study which is apt to lead its scholars by 
circuitous roads. They are wont to find themselves in strange 
quarters. In ancient opponents they recognise guide.s, and 
they have to di.scard many former allies. Before tlieir journey 
is terminated they frequently have to face the necessity of 
shutting their eyes and precipitating themselves down a descent 
they would originally have condemned as fattil. Dr. Dollinger 
was made of di He rent stulf. lie was never exjiosed to the 
painful necessity of abdi<‘ating his freedom of will. His 
investigations never chilled his faith or dulled his enthusiasm. 
They comjielled him to set uj) no new idols nor to dethrone 
the old. Me started uilh a devotion to the Church wliich the 
most minutely iiiicroM!opic scnitiny of the Munders and crimes 
of its successive rulers never inclined him to forswear. II is 
views on specific dogmas were modified by reflection and 
exiierience. The opinions, for in.stance, expressed by him in 
182G on the doctrine of the Eucharist during the first three 
centuries do not accord with the ^‘soliition he introduced at 
the Old (Vilholic (^mgress of 1874 <m ih(‘ same subject. When 
he wrote in 1828 his manual of (Hiurch history, he had not, 
as at Bonn, emancipated him.sclf from the trammels of the 
Council of Trent. He may not liave been as conscious in Ins 
earlier stages of the nuinhcrle.ss evils inherent in an Ultramontane 
dictatorship. But to the Church, the Mother (Jhiirch, as he 
understood it, of (Hiiistendoin, he maintaimul liis allegiance 
unabated. 

In spirit, and in the princi]»les of the construction of 
CHnuch evidence.**, the distance between the young Professor of 
the first quarter of the century and the nonagenarian Rector 
of Munich University of the last quarter is im])ercc*j)tible. At 
all times, and iiiidaiinted by any hindrances and luxstilitics, he 
sought for means by which hi.s (Hiiirch should be he.st equipped 
for performing its task successfully and cimciliating the hiiicerest 
obedience. His resistance to Paj»al absolutism and infallibility 
was justified by his knowledge of tlic entire want of a historical 
basis for the tenets. The indignation they awakened in him 
arose chiefly from his conviction that they were a sword for 
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parting Christians, and could not be a bond for reuniting them. 
His uninterrupted aspiration as a scholar and a teacher was 
after the pacitication of Christian dissensions. That burning 
desire can be traced in his writings long before, as chief of the 
Old Catholic movement, he drew near to Protestiintism. In 
Old Catholicism he saw, not a sect, but a leaven which was 
gradually to fuse struggling Christians into one happy society. 

Leaders of an appeal against torpor or tyranny in the 
hierarchy of a Church usually end by Hying before the^an 
pronounced by the dominant coterie upon their rising, fliey 
leave the enemy in possession, and withdraw to a camp of their 
own. Such probably may be, if it has not already become, 
the position of Old Catholicism. It has proceeded from no 
choice on the part of tlui founder ; and the propensity never 
governed him persona,!!}'. All the .artillery of ecclesiastical 
thunder was levelled at his head. He was upbraided and 
blunted. He was warned and threatened. He was solemnly 
excommunicated as an iinjienitent heretic and infidel. Nothing 
was of avail to affect his attitude. He bore himself always 
as if it depended on himself, and not on Popes and Archbishops, 
whether he should or should not be within the Communion of 
his Church. As he was not discpialified by rebellion against 
any of the canons his historical loaniing showed him that the 
Catholic Church had promulgated, there he stayed ; and as a 
Catholic he died. 

Of the grandeur of the man and the dignity of his demeanour 
there can be no doubt. Foes .*is well as friends admired him. 
The open war <leclared against him by HI tramontane authorities 
was felt far and wide within^he Church of Koine itself to be a 
grievous error. Had Popt* liCo been iu power instead of Pio 
Noiu), it would hardly have been permitted. By the Bavarian 
people, with all its inveterate (^^itliolicisin, the violence attempted 
against its most illustrious citizen was resented as a national 
insult. Dr. DollingeFs own serenity wiis but little ruHied by 
the tempest. He pursued bis habitual course, reading, writing, 
thinking, and believing, as if every Catholic church were 
reiuly to welcome him at its altar. 

The condition, present and future, of the j^articular com- 
munity which owes to him its existence is a different question. 
The Old Catholic IxmIv is conqwsed of excellent Christians, 
sincere and amiable. They are served by ministers who are 
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devout and exemplary in conduct. The tew Bishops wlio rule 
them arc diligent and discreet in the discharge of their 
functions. Yet the movement does not move. Possibly some 
advance may statistically be noted. It is not of a kind to 
amount to an element in European life. Against the wishes 
of its eminent loader, and by no active fault in its members, it 
seems fated to become simply one more in the crowd of fighting 
Christian denominations, l^olitical combinations have helped 
to kapede its progress. Since the reconciliation of Prince 
Bismarck and the Vatican, it has been an embarrassment rather 
than a support to German policy. It could no longer hope for 
especial countenance from the mighty Chancellor. In itself, 
however, there has ever been a deficieiuy of proselytising 
energy. Its virtues have retarded it as much as its mistakes. 
The assault it conducted on the sti'ongholds of Rome was in- 
tentionally too gentle and deprecatory to carry them by storm. If, 
in order to keep itself breathing, it agree upon fuither doctrinal 
amend men ts of im])ortance, they, while they may enable it to 
subsist, must sway it so far from the Communion it was created 
to reform that its lines will have to be formally relaid. 

As with many agiljitions within religions societies which have 
sprung from the wrath of faithful sons at the ravages of 
intestine corruption, the true benefit of the South German 
revolt from Ultramontane usurpations will doubtless be foiiml 
to have been not so mncli the rise of another indepeinleiit 
associatiim as the resulting compulsion upon the authorities of 
the established (fiinrch to mend their ways. Dr. DollingePs 
weight of learning and argument has taught the Vatican the 
danger of straining the yoke tocT hard, lie has given his 
Catholic brethren, Ihoiigh they may not acknowledge him as 
of their fold, the most cogent reasons for imitating, so far as 
they can, his exalted standard of jmblic duty. Whatever tlie 
fortunes hereafter of Old Catholicism, Dr. Dollinger has earned 
the right to he numbered high among the teachers ami doctors 
of the Church of Rome. lie shares the honour with other 
divines for whom Rome fe<*ls even less charity — with Wyclifle, 
Luther, Melanchthon, and (Jalviii. 



LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA 

Ohituary Notice, Wednesday, January IT), 1890 

We aiiTionnce willi much rc"ret the (loiiih of Fii‘l<l-Marshal Lord 
Napi(ir of ]Ma;,^lala. Tlic whole country has reason to deph^re 
ilie loss of one who was so a<lmirable an example of what may 
he accornplisluMl hy untiring energy, devotion to duty, and an 
indomitahlc H])irit of enter])rise. 

The Right lion. Sir Roi)ert Cornel is Xapicu*, (l.C.lh, G.C.SJ., 
Lord Naj)ier of ]\Iiigdala, was the son of Mnjor C. F. Napier, of 
the Royal Artillery, and C.itherine, daughter of Mr. Codrington 
Carrington, of Rarhados. Lord Napier was horn in Ceylon, in 
the year 1810. He was brought over to England and e<liicatcd 
at the Military College, Addiscomhe. In December 1826 he 
received his rommis>i(»n as a second lieutenant in the Rcngal 
Engineers. Proceeding to India, he found himself at (Calcutta, 
to use his own language, “ without friends or connections, and 
with nothing but his oun stout heart, and his comniission in 
his ]>ockot.’’ For many years his brilliant talents did not find 
full opportunity for their exercise. For almost a generation he 
was engaged in building up, bit* by bit, his great reputation as 
a military engineer. He rendered important service in the 
construction of the niagniliceut barracks at llmballa, and in 
1845 lie assi.sted Sir Henry Lawrence in the foundation of the 
Lawrence Asylums, “in ^^hich liundreds of orjihan children of 
the British soldiers in the three Presidencies are trained to 
habits of industry and morality.” 

In January 1841 Napier received his commission as captain, 
and, having afterwards served with distinction in the Sutlej 
campaign, he was advanced to the rank of major. Chosen by 
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Lawrence for the responsible post of enj^inecr to the Diirbuv 
of Lahore, he had now an ojiportiinity of ac(juiriii»; special 
knowledjre of the Punjab, an opportunity which he fully 
embraced. At the two sieges of Mooltaii he acted as chief 
engineer, and w'as severely wounded. On the fall of that place 
Napier accompanied General Whish, in his expedition to join 
Lord Gough. lie w’as present at the victoiy of Goojerat, being 
commanding engineer of the right wing of our army, lie w'as 
also^ith General Gilbert at the surrender of the Sikh army. 
Nainer's services having been frinpiently mentioned in the 
ofUcial military di’spatches, he received the brevet rank of 
lieutenant- colonel, and the war medal with tw^o clasps for 
Mooltan and Go(\ji‘rat. 

WIkmi CNilonel Nai)ier returned to his duties as chief engineer 
under the Punjab Administration, he execiitetl his long-projected 
plans of intersecting the countrv with military and <(mjmercial 
highways. Having jirovided for the ellicient adjninistration of 
a great province, he was suinmoned to Galeiitta to assume the 
])osl of eliief engineer of Peiigal. When the Mutiny br«>ke out, 
Napier acted as chief of the staff to Sir James Outrarn through- 
out the operations conducted hy llaveh)ck for the relief of 
Lucknow. He ]danned the bridging of llie Goomtee River, 
which exercised an impoilant intluence on the ojierafions for 
the overllirow of the enemy, and lie was subseipiently appointed 
to the command of the. forci* employed to destroy the rebels 
leuiiitcMl under Tantia T<>pee. 'Die conduct of the latter 
undertaking, liowever, having lM*en claijm-d hy Sir Hugh 
Rose, Colonel Napier act(*d as his second in command. With 
reiprd to the oj)erations at Lneknow', Ontrani w^roie : “Skilful 
and CMmrageuii.-. as have been the engineering o])eralions, and 
glorious the behaviour of the troops, their success has been 
in no foinall degiee promoted hy the incessant and self- 
denying devotion of (^donel Naju'er — who has never been 
many liours absent by day »>r night from any one of tlie ])oiiils 
of Operations — wliose valuable advice has ever been readily 
tendered and gratefully accepted by the executive o/Iicers, and 
whose earnestness and kindly cordiality liave stimulated and 
encouraged all ranks and grades amidst their harassing ditli- 
culties and dangerous labours.” Najiier, now' Brigadier-General, 
gained a brilliant victory at Joura Alipore, wliieh he follow'cd 
up by the reduction of the large and strong fort of Powree. 
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After the capture of Gwalior he engaged in the pursuit of 
Tantia Topee, who was eventually taken and executed. The 
riband of the Bath was conferred upon Napier for his services 
during the Indian Mutiny, and he also received the thanks of 
Parliament. 

The surrender of Pekin and the burning of the Summer 
Palace are events intimately associated with the names of Sir 
Hope Grant and Lord Nai^ier of Magdala. In the CJhinese War 
of 18G0 he was secoml in command under Sir Hope Grant. In 
the middle of August the allied army of French and English 
began its march on Pekin. At the assault on the Takii Forts 
Napier’s force was chiefly engaged. Sir Hope Grant relied 
upon the experience of Sir Robert Napier in his measures for 
the capture of these formidable works. On the 20th of August an 
attack was made on the Great North Fort by the British regiments 
(jf the second division, commanded in person by Napier. The day 
following the fight waxed fierce, and at seven o’clock the grand 
magazine of the fort exploded. The defence, however, was 
stubbornly carried on until eight o’clock on the following 
morning. At this hour the storming parties, consisting of the 
44th and G7th Regiments, follow^ed by the Marines, with the 
pontoons, gradually closed round the rear, opened a very heavy 
fire on the parapet and embrasures, and, in conjunction with 
the French, ellected a footing on the walls and ultimately killed 
or drove the gallant defenders out of the fort at the point of the 
bayonet. Napier was in the thickest of the fight, and narrowly 
escaped death. One bullet knocked his binocular out of his 
hand, and another ripped open his boot ; he was struck five 
times altogether during the assault. Sir Robert Napier followed 
Sir John Michel’s division in the advance upon Tientsin. They 
remained in reserve upon the right bank of the Peiho, while Sir 
Hope Grant pressed forward to Pekin with the first division. 
Oonseipieiitly, Napier w^as not in the action of the 28th of 
September at Chan g-Ria- Wan, nor in the fight some days later, 
which placed the allied army in position before Pekin. He 
was, however, sent for by Sir Hope Grant, and on his arrival 
with the second division the army moved forward on Pekin. 
The duplicity of the Cfiiinese in the antecedent negotiations had 
left the allies no option but to advance to the attack. On the 
6th of October the Emperor’s Summer Palace was taken, the 
French being the first to enter. As a measure of retribution 
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for tlie sufferings of the European prisoners, it was set on lire 
by a (letiichmcnt of British trooi^s and totally destroyed. By 
the 12 til of October every preparation had been made for 
bombarding Pekin. Sir Robert Napier had brought his siege 
guns into position, and the Cliinese Governineiil were informetl 
that tlie cannonade would be opened on the following ilay at 
noon unless the city previously surrendered. The demands of 
the allies were ai length unconditionally acceded to, and the 
gate was thrown open to the troo])s. 

On the 14th of February 18G1 the thanks of Parliament 
were voted to Sir lloije Grant, Sir Robert Napier, Admiral 
Hope, and others for their services during the brief but brilliant 
(’liiiiese AV’^ar. Sir Robert Napier w’as rewarded for his services 
by being made klaj or -General aiul a K.C.B. He was also 
appointed sncce.ssor to the late Sir James Outr/im as a military 
member of the (Vjiincil of India. This p(*st he resigiuMl in 
January 18G5, ^^ht•n he was nominated to succeed Sir W. 
^lansJield as Commander- in- Chief at Bombay, with the local 
rank of Tiientenant-(h*neral. When the Ordt*r of the Star of 
India was institubsl he was made a Knight Commander, and 
afterwards advanced to the dignity of a Grand Cross of that 
Order. 

But tlie most ivmarkalde imlitaiy undertaking in the career 
of Lonl Na[iier of Alagdala uas the war in Abyssinia. His 
successful conduct of that brief but dramatic campaign has 
rendered bis name memorable in lll^to^y. A few wonls will 
suffice to exjdaiu the origin of the war. In October 18G2 
Consul Cameron, who had been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Ph^deii as our representative in Aliyssinia, was received by 
King Theodore. He was sent away with a letter for the Queen, 
desiring alliance against the Turks. This letter reached England 
in February 18G3, but the Government decideil not to answer 
it. Captain Cameron was ordered hy Eail Russell to remain 
at Massowah, but he returned to Abyssinia in June. The 
following October the Rev. H. Stern, an English missionary, 
■was beaten and imprisoned for an alleged intrusion upon 
Theodore. Shortly afterwards Mr. Cameron and all British 
subjects and missionaries in Abyssinia were seized and im- 
prisoned for pretended insults. The prisoners W'cre sent to 
Mugdala, and chained like criminals. In July 18C4 Mr. 
llornuizd Rassani, a Chaldee Christian and first assistant 
VOL. IV Q 
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British political resident at Aden, was sent on a peaceful 
mission to Abyssinia, Lieutenant Pridcaux and Dr. Blanc being 
appointed to accompany him. Mr. Kassam having carried on 
fruitless negotiations for a year, Earl Russell appointed Mr. 
Gifford Palgravc on a special mission to King Theodore. Mr. 
Palgrave was proceeding on his mission when he was stopped 
and informed that Theodore had sent for Mr. Rassam. In 
January 1866 Rassam, Pridcaux, and Blanc were well received 
by tlie King, and on the 12th of March the prisoners were 
released. Scarcely a iiKjnth had elapsed, however, before they 
were again seized and imprisoned. In December 1866 
Theodore received an autograph letter from the Queen, but he 
still did not release the prisoners. On the 16th of April 1867 
Lord Stanley sent an ultimatum to the King, demanding the 
release of the cjiptivcs within three months. A second formal 
letter from the British Government was desi)atched to King 
Theodore, but neither of these documents arrived at its destina- 
tion. 

Ikleantime, the English Government determined to send a 
military expedition to Abyssinia, with the object of releasing 
the prisoners by force*. Sir R. Na])i('r was appointed to the 
command of the cx]ieditiou, which was fitted out in India. 
The first detachment of troops arrived in Annesloy Bay, on 
the coast of Abyssinia, in October 1867. The advanced guard, 
under Brigadier-Genenil Mere wether, pushed on to Senafe, on 
the highland of Abyssinia, and on the lird of January 1868 
General Napier arrived in Annesley Bay. Issuing an aildress 
to the troo])s, he expressed his confidence that every soldier in 
the force would ajipreciate the honour of having been selected 
to carry out the commands of Her Majesty the Queen, and that 
neither hardships iior dangers would be sutfered to arrest the 
army in achieving its objects, and releasing English prisoners 
from a painful captivity. When Theodore was (old that the 
English would be compelled to fight him he replied, “Let them 
come, and call me a woman if 1 do not beat them.” 

Tlie march of the army over the rocky highlands of Abyssinia 
was successfully and rapidly accomplished, and the troops were 
soon beneath the stronghold of Theodore. So little did the 
King i*eli8h his first engagement w'ith the enemy that he sent 
Mr. Flail and Lieutenant Pridcaux to the British camp with a 
flag of truce in order to make terms. General Napier, however. 
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insisted that the prisoners should be unconditionally surrendered, 
and the result was that they were all sent into tlie camp. 
Hostilities, however, continued, King Theodore refusing to 
make his own submission. 

Few episodes in the history of the British army can compare, 
for rapid and startling effects, with the storming of Magdala. 
On the 13th of April two brigades, consisting of 6000 men, 
under Sir Charles Staveley, moved forward to attack the King’s 
stronghold. They marched along the road which led up to 
Falila and through wiiat had been Theodore’s camp at Islamgce 
to Selassce and Magdala. The three hills all flank and protect 
each other, and are connected by a mountain, isolated, and 
rising many hundred feet above the jdain, and with its sides 
broken up into scarps and terraces, most of them perfectly 
preci])itous, thus forming together a natural stronghold whicli 
has not its fellow perhaps in the known W'orhl. It was by the 
northern gateway, as being on the side eomiminded by Selassce, 
that tbe British and native Indian troops had to eflect an 
entrance. As they ajiproached the stronghold the troops optmed 
a hot fire of shot, shell, and rockets, but this made no impression 
upon the gateway, whicli was ])rotected by a strong stockmle. 
Tht* King bad stationed himself here with a small kind of bis 
faithful hdlow'ers, but the rest of liis nnny liad abandoned tlie 
place. The attacking troops resolutely forced their way over 
the stockade, and rushing into the fortress cut down the few 
Abyssinians, who died lighting bravely to the last. The King 
nevertheless retrejil<*d to a spot higher up, and there shot him- 
self with a pistol before the trooj»s coiihl reach him. IJis hf)dy 
found dead on the ground. There w'cre three wounds 
upon him, one of which had been inflicted by his own band. 
The slaughter of the enemy was great, but our entire loss was 
only that of ten men wounded. Thus ended one of the most 
brilliant and snrprking of military cfinipaigiis. 

In an address to the army, tlie victorious (leneral con- 
gratulated them on the w'ay in which they had fulfilled the 
commands of their Sovereign. “You have traversed, often 
under a tropical sun, or amidst storms of rain and sicet, 400 
miles of mountainous and difficult country. You have crossed 
many steep and precipitous ranges of mountains, more than 
10,000 feet in altitude, wffiere your supplies could not keep pace 
with you. When you arrived within reach of your enemy, 
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thougli with scanty food, and sonic of you for many hours 
without either food or water, in four days you passed the 
formidable chasm of the Bashilo, and defeated the army of 
Theodore, which poured down upon you from their lofty fortress 
in the full confidence of victory. ... You have released not 
only the British captives, but those of other friendly nations. 
You have unloosed the chains of more than ninety of the 
principal chiefs of Abyssinia. . . . Indian soldiers have for- 
gotten the prejudices of race find creed to keep pace with their 
European comrades. The remembrance of your privations will 
pass away quickly, but your gallant exploit will live in 
history.” 

The Queen despatched a congratulatory telegram to Sir 
Robert Najiier and the army, and the news of the successful 
result of the Abyssinian expedition was received with the 
liveliest sjitisfaction throughout the country. On the return of 
General Napier, for a third time in his career he received the 
thanks of Parliament. Mr. Disraeli, in moving the vote, 
observed that hai)py was the man who luul thrice thus been 
honoured by his country ; and he added respecting the expedition 
that ho had “transported the ordnance of Europe, on the 
elephants of Asia, across the mounbiin ranges of Africa.” ^Ir. 
Gladstone, in seconding the motion, remarked that the cxj)edition 
would stand upon record as a rare example among those occasions 
when a nation resorted to the bloody arbitrament of war, in 
which not one drop had been added to tlu* cup of human 
sulforing that forethought or humanity could spare, and in 
which the severest critic would find nothing to condenin. 

The Queen conferred on Sir Robert Napier the dignit^.of 
a peerage, with the title of Lord Napier of Magdala, and an 
jinnuity of X20()0 per annum was granted to the new peer, to 
be continued to his next surviving male heir. 

In 1870 Lord Napier was appointed Commander-in-Cliief 
in India, a post which he held for the usual jwiod of five 
years. On his return to England he was named Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief at Gibraltar, from ivhich post he 
retired in 1882. In that year he was appointed a Field- 
lilarshal, and in 188G ConsUible of the Toiver. In the middle 
of 1878, when there seemed every probability of a war betiveen 
this country and Russia, Lord Napier was selected for the 
command of an expeditionary force, and he was summoned to 
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England to consult with the authorities of the War Oflicc on 
the preliminaries of the expected caini>aign. 

All who knew Lord Napier will hear witness to his high 
personal qualities. It has been pointed out hy one writer that 
he bore a great resemblance to his old commander and friend, 
Sir James Outram. “ There was the same gentleness, combined 
w'ith fiery valour, the same unassuming manner, coupled with 
a noble contempt of danger, and withal, in a not less degree, 
did he possess the fascination which bound to him, by the ties 
of affectirn, his staff and others thrown into official contact with 
him, no less than his personal friends.” Jn short, in him were 
admirably blended those typical virtues which have made the 
Ihilish soldier beloved at home find feared abroad. ]\lr. 
Gladstone expressed but the general sentiment when lie said 
in the House of Commons that “Burke would never have 
lamented the decay (jf the age of chivalry had a Kobert Napier 
flourished in his day.” 

The University of Oxford confenvtl the honoraiy degree of 
U.C.L. upon Lord Najiier of ]\ragdahi in 1878, and he was also 
electe<l a Fellow of the Royal Society. 11 is lordship was 
honorary colonel of the 10th Volunteer Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifle Cor[)s. Lord Napier was twice marri(*d — first, in 1 840, 
to the daughter of Dr. Poarse, of the Madras Medical Establish- 
nieiit. This lady, uho bore him six cbildreii, died in 1849. 
Ill 1861 bis lordsbi]) iiiarried, secondly, a daughter of General 
Scott, of the Bengal Artillery, hy whom he had a family of 
seven children. He is succeeded in the peerage hy the eldest 
son of liis first marriage, Colonel the lion. Robert William 
Naficr. 

Leading Article, Wednesday, January IG, 1890 

Not in the British Isles alone, but throughout the whole 
Empire, the news of the death of Lord Napier of Magdala will 
be received with the deepest regret. The loss of an eminent 
public servant will be lamented, no less than the disappearance 
of a familiar figure from contemporary history. An (dement of 
selfishness in the grief is the highest tribute which can be paid 
to his memory. Though military records supply exceptions to 
the rule, generally at the age of eighty a .soldier must be 
presumed to have finished his active work. If another hostile 
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cloud, as in 1878, had blown up in the direction of England, it 
is not likely that, in later years, Lord Napier of Magdala would 
have consented to be designated for the command. But the 
opinion of the country continued to rest upon him as the 
foremost of surviving British oiliccrs ; and statesmen retained 
their faith in him as the sagest of military counsellors. 
National confidence is not earned in a moment, and, once won, 
it is steadfast. Lord Napier of Magdala had conquered it 
slowly and surely. 

Never was there a career which ascended along more regular 
and indisputable stages. At every point it was able to bear the 
minutest inspection. Nothing in it was due to favour. It 
owed nothing to accident, unless of the sort which offers con- 
spicuous occasion for failure as well as for distinction. Long 
before his name was current at home he had done enough to 
demonstrate cai)acity for the loftiest of military trusts. The 
engineer to the Durbar of Lahore, and to the Administration of 
the Punjab, the chief engineer at the sieges of Mooltan and on 
the field of Goqjerat, Outram’s Chief of the Staff, the victor of 
Joura Alipore, the second in command to Sir Hope Grant at 
Pekin, and the Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, had civilised 
kingdoms, caiitured famous forts, been again ami again face to 
face with death, performed an infinity of splendid exploits, 
and remained one of a mass of officers indiscriminately able 
and meritorious. Thanked by Parliament, decorated by his 
Sovereign, praised by every superior he had served, and 
advanced to exalted and lucrative posts, he was still com]^ara- 
tively unknown. Then came the ojiportunity which always 
arrives at last. Tie led a British army over the mouutainfi^f 
Abyssinia, routed Theodore’s forces at Islamgee, and stormed a 
citadel which else might have been accounted impregnable. 
Thenceforward his countrymen recognised him for that he had 
proved himself full twenty years before, a military genius, fitted 
for any and every task which war can set a people. 

The feature of a career, thus completed with a brilliancy 
which never afterwards hided, is the conjunction, before the 
climax, of abundance of success and an absence of notoriety. 
Few soldiers who have finally attained to his celebrity have 
been so constantly and worthily occupied, and yet been left so 
long in a dignified background. At the commencement the 
ascent for him was necessarily uphilL An officer in the Indian 
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army had to be satisfied at first with a local reputation. 
Engineers, whether Indian or British, probably would say that 
entrance into their branch must have been an additional 
impediment to advancement to the liighest milihiry grades. In 
any case he succeeded wnth sulficient facility and celerity in 
overcoming preliminary dilUculties, Arduous and imporbint 
duties were pr<"ssed on him while he was young. Before the 
eyes of the world he accomplished considerable things, and was 
not refused the credit of them. He was fre<iuently mentioned 
in despatches. He w'as never neglected ; yet, until his Bombay 
command pointed him out for the conduct of the Abyssinian 
expedition, invariably somebody stooil in front ami intercepted 
popular admiration. His magnificent roads in Oude and the 
Punjab re<lounded to the fame of Sir Henry Jjawrcnce. His 
skill and gallantly at Ooojerat lieightened the glory of Lord 
Gough. His part in the siege of Liuskuow was overshadowed 
by the laurels of Clyde and Outram. The arrival of Sir Hugli 
Rose took fn»m his liaiids the immediate honour of the rout of 
Taiitia Tojiee. Sir Hope Grant had pi-ecedcnce of him in the 
triumph over Cliina. 

All the chiefs he ever had were gema'ous in their personal 
acknowledgment of his surpassing <h‘serls. They testified 
entliusiastically to his engineering dexterity, to his perfect 
courage, to the wdsdom of his a<lvice, to his incessant and self- 
denying devotion. Their ])raises secured him employment 
rather than celebrity. Though it was not their fault that he 
was ever second, the public ga/e cannot but be concentrated 
upon the first, and the consetpience was that Robert Najiier 
sttped in a sort of twilight to the mature age of lifty-seven. 
That may possibly have been temporarily prejudicial to the 
national interests, which he was well suited to have furthered, 
long before 1867, in a consj»icuous position. It was scarcely to 
the detriment of his durable utility and value. As soon as lie 
had really been found out, and became imperially visible, his 
claim to the nation’s confidence was seen to be founded upon a 
life of noble service. A long vista of strenuous labours and 
brave deeds could be perceived, leading slraiglit to an enterprise 
as astonishing as Siiwarrow’s in the Alps, hut belter planned 
and more victorious. Ilis past, when duly disceriicd, was 
irrefutable evidence of his title h) he trust<'d in the future. The 
Empire is fortunate, during the twenty-two years which have 
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passed since Magdala was stormed, in not having had to call 
upon him. It would he hard to exaggerate the worth to it of 
the sense that it possessed in him a leader ascertained, both in 
battle and in council, to liave been most competent to lead the 
forces of England in a great European war. 

Great llritain loses in Lord Najjicr of Magdala an illustrious 
soldier, and one of the kindliest and most estimable of men. 
In the race for renown, which he was far from despising, he 
was often outstripped. The more rapid progress of others left 
no touch of bitterness on him. He never scorned to be a 
lieutenant because he might reasonably have expected to lead. 
By an experience which is almost more extraordinary, when it 
was his turn to go manifestly and irreversibly to the front, his 
ascendency provoked no jealousy or envy. He had been 
nobody^s enemy or maligner. His reward was to enjoy the 
somewhat unusual converse, and to he without diitractors. 
Goodness and graciousness, such as his, are not substitutes in a 
cam])aign for professional intelligence and strategy. But in 
coml)ination they boconio military virtues themselves. Troops, 
helieving in their cliiers fortune and abilities, will let tbem- 
selves be conducted to victory by Marlborougli who grudges 
them their bread. For one wlio sympathises with them, wlio 
would sutler rather tlian they, for whom his subordinates are 
all of tliem comrades, they will be heroic against desperate odds. 
Lord Napier of Magdala, if he is not to bo reckoned among 
the foremost (•a])lains of history, bad the true General’s insight ; 
and ho was, morci)Vcr, an admirable English gentleman. His 
countrymen are proud of liini, and will mourn sincerely for liis 
death. They would be inconsolable if they did not feel thc^Jic 
was a typo of ii class of British ollicers. Tlic Queen’s army, 
both in fndia and at home, contains others as capable as was lie, 
as modest and as sympathetic, as ccpial to the utmost demands 
which circumstances can make ujion them, though only now 
and then will a conjuncture happen which, like an Abyssinian 
Expedition, throws the light backwards along a soldier’s past, 
and shows him to have been, through the whole, potentially, as 
rightful an owner as was Robert Napier of the Field-Marshal’s 
baton, and of an Empire’.^ regard. 



SIR WILLIAM GULL 

Odituary Notick, Thursday, January :i0, 1800 

Sir AVilIiIAM AVitiiky GutJi ^^as l)oi*n .tI. 'J'liorpe-U'-Sokcn, in 
Kssex, in Dccoiubcr 1810, so that In; liaJ recently coTn])l(*tt*(l lii.s 
suvcnty-thinl >ear, and, like many nii‘n who have risen to 
cminenco, Ik; was of liuiiihlc orij^dn. His latlier, a harj^^e owner 
on the river Lea, was a tenant of Gu^’h Hospital, and received 
from the then ti*(*a‘'mvr, Mr. Beojimiin Harrison, a i)resentation 
for his son to (/hrist’s Hospital. After eompletinj^ his idncation 
tliere, the future baronet took an ciij^aocunent as usher in a school 
at Lewes ; and, while he was so enqdojed, a need arose forBome 
one who wrote ii ^ood hand, ainl iinderstoud Latin, to ])reparc a 
new cataloj^ue for the ^Mu^eum of Guy’s Hospital. ’Fhe treasurer 
thouf^ht of youn^; Gull, who accejited the ])osition otfered him, 
and he soon afti-rwards showed a desire to become a member of 
the medical profession. 

lie entered as a pupil at Guy’s in 1837, was a very zealous 
aiKf*distin»;uished student, and, when he had "raduated as 
Bachelor of Medicine at the University of London, in 1841, the 
treasurer determined to secure his future service's for the hospital. 
He was appointed ?i8si.stant resident medical ollic(*r, an<l medical 
tutor, and afterwards resident sujierinleiident of a Hniall asylum 
for twenty insane women which formed part of Giiy’H. In 1 843 
he was a])pointed lecturer on natural phih)‘<ophy, an<l, in 1840, 
on physiology and com])arative anatomy. In the Rame year he 
took his degree aa Doctor of Medicine, with lumourH, and in 
1848 was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of PhyBicianB. 
In 18 47 he became Fullerian Professor (if Physiology at the 
Royal Institution, and, in 1848, he gave the Gulstonian lectures 
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(on paralysis) before the Royal College of Physicians. He was 
appointed assistant physician to Guy's Ilosiiital, and afterwards, 
in due course, physician and consulting physician. In 1856 he 
became Lecturer on Medicine, and held this office until 1867. 
He was Censor of his college for the years 1859-61 and 1872- 
73, and delivered the Harveian Oration in 1870. His first 
great step in practice was in connection with the last illness of 
Rishop Blomfield, in 1857, and after this he rapidly rose in the 
estimation of the public until the time when, as Physician in 
Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, he took the chief direction of 
the treatment of Ilis Royal Highness during his attack of typhoid 
fever at the close of 1871. In acknowledgment of his great 
services on that occasion, he was crcjited a baronet in Janijary 
1872, and Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, and was made 
Physician in Ordinary in 1887. In the aiitumn of the same 
year he was for the first time attacked by paralysis when in 
Scotland ; and, although he rallied, and recovered to a great 
extent, he has not since been able to engage in practice. 

In the course of Sir William Gull’s long and honourable 
career, many distinctions of various kinds were bestowed upon 
him. He was made a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1868, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1869, LL.O. of Cambridge in 1880, and of 
Edinburgh in 1884. lie was a Crown member of the General 
Medical Council from 1871 to 1883, and representative of the 
University of London in the Council from 1886 until his illhess 
in the following year. 

Sir William Gull was not a large contributor to the literature 
of his profession, but what he dhl in this direction was work of 
a high order. Perhaps the best-known of his writings wal^^e 
report on cholera for the Royal College of Physicians, which he 
prepared conjointly with the late Dr. Raly. He was also the 
first to describe, under the name of “ a cretinoid condition in the 
adult,” the disease wdiich has since received the name of 
myxoedema. 

Sir William Qull’s success in practice was largely due to his 
minute attention to details, and to his unremitting care in the 
management of his patients. When the Prince of Wales had 
passed through the w'orst portion of his illness, the Timea^ on 
19th Deceml)cr 1871, contained a letter from a correspondent 
•who was enabled to express the opinion of the royal family, 
and who said : 
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‘‘Sir W. Jenner would be the first to extol the exertions 
of the colleague who has earned from all at Sandringham what 
he valued probably only second to the approbation of his own 
conscience — the deepest gratitude. In Dr. Gull were combined 
energy that never tired, watchfulness that never flagged, nursing 
so tender, ministry so minute, that in his functions he seemed 
to combine the duties of physician, dresser, dispenser, valet, 
nurse — now arguing with the sick man in his delirium so softly 
and 2 )leasantly that the imrched lips opened to take the scanty 
nourishment on *vhich depended the reserves of strength for 
the deadly fight when all else failed, now lifting the wasted 
body from bed to bed, now washing the worn franni with vinegar, 
with ever-ready eye and ear and finger to mark any change and 
phase, to watcli face .and he.art and pulse, and passing at times 
twelve or fourteen hours at that bedside. And when that w’.as 
over, or while it w.as going on — what a task for a physician ! — 
to soothe w’ith kimlest and yet not too hojieful words her whose 
tri.al was indeed great to be.ar, to give counsel .against desiiair 
and yet not to justify confidence.” 

The high encomium which these words conveyed would bo 
repeated, in some degree, by all who had ever watched his 
solicitude for a case of serious illness. 

In 1848, while still a re.sident official at Guy’s Hospital, Sir 
William married a daughter of Colonel L.acey, of CJarlisle. 
Lady Gull and a son and daughter survive him. The son, Mr. 
William Cameron Gull, who inherits the title;, is a barrister, and 
the daughter is married to J)r. Acland, of Brook Street, son of 
Sir Henry Acland. 
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Obituary Notice, Monday, June 30, 1890 

Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 
and Baron Porch ester, was born on 24tli June 1831, and was 
the son of Henry John Georf'o, the third Earl, and of his wife, 
Henrietta, dauj^hter of Lord Henry IMolyncux Howard, and 
niece of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk. lie was descended from 
that Henry Herbert, j,Tandson of the eighth Earl of Pembroke, 
who in 1780 was created Baron Porchester, and in 1793 Earl 
of Carnarvon. His father, the third Earl, was a man of some 
literai'y and scholarly distinction in his day ; and the late Earl, 
with his two brothers and his sister. Lady Portsmouth, inherited 
the father’s tastes. His next brother, Dr. Alan llerljcrt, has 
been for many years the well-known physician to the British 
Embassy in Paris ; and the third brother is the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert. Lord Carnarvon distinguished himself early ; he 
made his mark at Eton, and at Christ Church he read t ^u ch 
good purpose that in 1852 he obUined a first class m Litcris 
Ihimmiorihm, Tliree years before he had succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father ; and soon after taking his 
degree he began to take part in the debates in the House of 
Lords, liord Derby, the leader of his party, complimented him 
on his maiden speech, and six years afterwards, in 1858, 
appointed him Under-Secretory of Slate for the Colonies. It 
is somewhat curious to observe that Lord Carnarvon never 
took ollice in any other than the Colonial Department until he 
became Lord-Lieulcnaut of Ireland in 1885. He was ready 
enough to take his ])art in the general political business of 
the country, freipiently speaking and writing on non-colonial 
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subjects, but as a Minister his Dopartiuent was always the 
Colonies. 

Lord Carnarvon, as a young man, had his fair share of 
travelling, and in 1860 published a book on The Druses of the 
Lebanon, Nine years later he edited some journals of a visit to 
Greece made in 1839 by his father. At this time he was 
alreatly the holder of a position of gr**at dignity in the world of 
scholarship, having been in 1859 ap])ointed High Steward of 
the UnivLTf'ity of Oxford. Meantime, however, he had an 
abundance of ofticial and I'arliameiitary work to do, and was 
gradually attaining a position of influence in the councils of the 
Conservative party. His name is frequently to be found in the 
records of the Jjords’ debates of the time, and he obhiined for 
himself an excellent reputation for industry, moderation, and 
good sense. 

When, in the summer of 1866, the Government of Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone were defeated on one of the clauses 
of their Ref<»rm Rill, and when on their resignation tlie late 
Lord Derby was called upon to form a Ministry, Lor<l Carnarvon 
entered the Cabinet as Secretary for the Colonies. In this 
ciipacity it fell t(j him to propose the measure which, next to the 
Reform Rill, was lln; most important of the session of 1867 — 
th(5 Rill for the Confederation of the Rritish North American 
Provinces. The tunc was ripe for such a change. Fore- 
shadowed in Lord Durham’s famous Report thirty years before, 
it had frequently occupied the minds both of (\ina<lian and of 
English statesmen, and the principal lines of the Rill had in 
point of fact been laid down by Mr. Cardwell, tin* out-going 
Seerg^ry for the Colonies. Lord Carnarvon found much of the 
woi^ done to his hand, and he took it up with enthusiasm. 
He moved the second reading on 19th February in a sijeech of 
considerable eloquence, and had the satisfaction of seeing his Rill 
passed through the Lords with scarcely a distocntient voice. The 
reception which it met with in tlie House of Commons was not 
so unanimously favourable, several members of the House object- 
ing, in their usual fashion, to the companion Rill which proposed 
a guarantee for the inter-colonial railway. Mr. Lowe’s political 
economy, for instance, was outraged hy the proposal, ami another 
member declared that the railway “ would never pay for its own 
grea.se.” In those days the notion of a Canadian Pacific, success- 
fully competing with three or four other great trans-continental 
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lines, would have seemed the wildest dream. In spite of opposi- 
tion, however, both Bills became Jaw, and the “ Dominion of 
Canada” began what we may confidently hope will be a long 
career of public prosperity in close union with the mother- 
country. 

Unfortunately, however, Lord Carnarvon had ceased to be a 
member of the Government before his Bill had gone very far on 
its way. He was never what is called a robust i)olitician, but 
carried scrupulousness and sensitiveness in public life almost to 
a fault. No less than three times during his career did he find 
himself obliged to part from his colleagues, and he thus affords 
probably the only instance in our history of a Cabinet Minister 
who, after twice resigning, has again been begged to take office. 
The first occasion was early in March 1867, when, together 
with Lord Cranbome (the present Lord Salisbury) and General 
Peel, he resigned ofiice because he could not assent to the pro- 
visions of the Reform Bill. The curious circumstances of the 
case are still fresh in the memory of all who were witnesses of 
the events of that momentous yetir, the turning-point 'in the 
political history of modern England, when, by a series of 
dramatic surprises, Mr. Disraeli transferred the political power 
of the country from the middle to the working class, and 
changed our constitution into what is practically a democracy. 
The resignation of the three Ministers was one of the surprises. 

According to the explanatory speech made a few days later 
by Sir John Pakington to his constituents, when the Cabinet 
meeting broke up two days before the introduction of the Bill 
it was believed that everything had been settled and ‘that all 
the Ministers were unanimous. The night brought coujjgel to 
the three dissentients; they came to the conclusion that the 
proposed measure went too far in the direction of democracy ; 
and they resigned. This was on the Monday morning. At 
half-past twelve the remainder of the Cabinet, hastily summoned, 
met again, with an extremely disagreeable situation to face. At 
two Lord Derby was to address the party at the Carlton Club ; 
at half-past four I^fr. Disraeli was to explain the Government 
Reform Bill to the House of Commons. But there had been in 
fact two draft Reform Bills — draft A, less democratic and sur- 
rounded with supposed safeguards, and draft B, more democratic 
and more simple. It was draft B that had been adopted at the 
former Cabinet Council, but now, in the hope of retaining the 
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three rebellious members, the Cabinet, driven to make a hurried 
decision, threw it over and reverted to the other measure — the 
measure which, on the strength of Sir John Pakington’s speech, 
was henceforth irreverently called by its opponents the ten 
minutes* Bill.” We are not concerned with the subsequent 
history of the session, and it is enough to say that none of the 
three Ministers consented to resume ofHcc, and that the stifeguards 
had to be abandoned. 

During the next seven years Lord Carnarvon contented him- 
self with performing the ordinary duties of a peer in opposition. 
He spoke from time to time in the House of Lords on questions 
where the Conservative party undertook to oppose the acts of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry ; but his opposition was seldom 
without reservations. For example, in the famous debate on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for disestablishing the Irish Church, ho 
criticised, but he did not condemn ; he was for accepting with 
modifications and not, like the Bishop of Peterborough, for 
rejecting the Bill altogether. Next year he gained much 
admiration for a speech on the massacre of Englishmen by 
Greek brigands — one of the victims having been a near relative 
of his own. And on many dillerent occasions he took a part in 
the debates of the day, retaining his position as something of a 
specialist in colonial aifairs. 

When, in 1874, Mr. Disraeli returned to power, finding 
hinisclf for the first time at the hetwl of the majority in the 
Hoiu^c of Commons, he again olfered Lord Carnarvon his old 
post dt the Colonial Office. The breach was by this time healed ; 
household suffrage had long been an accomplished fact, and on 
the strength of the handsome majority which it had just given 
to tfiSr party. Lord Carnarvon and Lr^rd Salisbury were free to 
confess that their fears in 1867 had been exaggerated. By this 
time^ too, they had more or less got over their distrust of the 
remarkable man, three parts genius and one part charlatan, who 
Ifd the Tory pcarty in the House of Commons and in the country. 
Accordingly, Lord Carnarvon accei>ted the Colonial Office with 
the understanding that he should attempt in another important 
part of our colonial Empire to carry out a similar policy to that 
which had succeeded so well in Canada. The problem of South 
African Confederation, however, proved to be far more difficult 
than the similar problem in North America, and the manner 
in which the Secretary of State and Sir Ilartle Frere, the 
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Govenior of Cape Colony, encTeavoured to push it forward 
produced considerable irritation. Probably the time was not 
yet ripe. Lord Carnarvon had quitted ollice before the Zulu 
War opened a period of disaster for South Africa, for on 24th 
January 1878 he resigned in consequence of the Cabinet having 
decided to order the British fleet to proceed to the Dardanelles. 
This was at the most critical moment of that i)hase of the 
Eastern Question ; the moment when, the forcjos of Turkey 
having been defeated in the field by Russia, peace was about 
to be concluded, but on terms which, in the opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his friends, were* thought to threaten the 
interests of this country. Lord Beaconsfield, questioned as 
to the movements of the fleet, explained that the Govern- 
ment had directed it to proceed to the Dardanelles, and thence, 
if necessary, to go to Constantinople “ to defend the lives and 
properties of Britisli subjects in that city and to take care of 
British interests in the Straits ” ; that a telegraphic despatch to 
the Powers had been prepared with this information ; but that 
when the news of the proposed conditions had arrived the 
Admiral had been ordered to remain in Besika Bay. Lord 
Carnarvon then explained why he had resigned. He confessed 
that his relations with the Prime Minister had during tlie 
wliole of the month been somewhat strained ; that on the 
12th he had opposed in the Cabinet Council the proposal to 
send the fleet to the Dardanelles; that on the 15th, when 
the Government determined to send it, he handed in his 
resignation, but withdrew it when the decision w’as rescinded ; 
but that on the 23rd he definitely resigned on the CabinePs 
resolving that the fleet should be sent to Constantinople, ^ord 
Derby had also given in his resignation at the same time, but 
had withdrawn it only to hand it in again in the hionth of 
March, wdien the C\ibinet decided to call out the Reserves. The 
loss of two important colleagues was, of course, a serious thing 
to Lord Beaconsfield ; but, considering the extremely critical 
state of our relations with Russia during the whole of that 
winter and spring, the manner in which events developed 
themselves from day to day, and the moral burden which 
inevitably lies upon Ministers when they feel that they may 
very likely be leading their country into war, it was not surpris- 
ing that two of them should give way ; and it was evidently 
natural that one of the two should be Lord Carnarvon. 
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It was not till June 1885, when Lord Salisbury formed his 
first and short-lived Administration, that Lord Carnarvon took 
office again. In the interval he filled what was in some respects 
’the more congenial position of President of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; for, though not a learned man in the Qerman 
sense of the term, he was eminently accomplished, he took a 
real interest in the past, and he was equally happy in translat- 
ing •the Odysspy into verse and in discussing points of the 
archsBology of Berkshire and Hampshire. He was an excellent 
president of the Society, jxtremely courteous in manner and 
.^ift^d with a considerable power of speech ; but when it came 
to ,||^e severer work of ])olitical administration, his success, it 
. mii^ honestly be said, was not so great. He joined the 
Sfllisbttry Government as Lord-LienteTiant of Ireland with a 
seat^iii the Cabinet, his Chief Secretary being Sir William Hart 
Dyke, And the event for wdiich it will be remembered in history 
is the celebrated and ill-omened interview which he had with 
J^Ir. ^Parnell in what the latter called “ an em])ty house in 
'London.” The accounts given of this interview by the two 
petrsons concerned were diametrically opposed. Mr. Parnell 
saitl that “Lor<l Carnarvon expressed to him the strongest 
belk»f that only by the concession of an Irish Parliament could 
the Irish question be settled ; that it was to be a Parliament, and 
that it was to be called a Parliament ; that it was to have the 
most extensive powers, even going as far tus the right of ])rotect- 
ing Irish industries by the imposition of protective tariffs.” In 
the Uoiisc of Lords, on 3rd May 1 888, Lord Carnarvon declared 
that fdl this was corwict, with one important exception — that 
it lu^ been said not by him, but by Mr. Parnell. And, of 
course, t^ic English believed Lord Carnarvon’s version, an<l the 
Irish believed Mr. PanieH’s. Lord Carnarvon resigned tluj 
Lord- Lieutenancy before the resignation of the Government, 
and* 'there followed the curious little episode of Mr. W. JI. 
Smith’s appointment as Chief Secretary — a post 'which he only 
liebl long enough to pay one flying visit to Dublin before the 
Government came to an end. 

Lord Carnarvon’s literary productiveness was considerable. 
Besides the books that we have mentioned he edited in 1875 
a posthumous work of Dean l^Iansel, the celebrated Oxford 
logician. Conservative politician, and humorist, who at the 
end of his life found himself appointed to the Deanery of St. 
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PauPs. Lord Carnarvon prefaced this book on the Gnostic 
Heresies of the First and Second Centuries with a sketch of the 
life and character of the author — a sketch of one man by another 
as totally unlike him as it is possible to conceive. In 1879 he 
published a verse translation of the Agamemnon and some years 
after another of the Odyssey. Our readers will reinomber that 
he was a frerpient correspondent of the Times, both on political 
and literary subjects ; and quite recently contributed to the 
discussion on the execution of Charles 1. Ife was a hard- 
working member of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and, 
in another line of life, held the high posts of pro-Grand Master 
of the Preemasons (»f England and Grand Master of Somerset, 
lie was Constable of Carnarvon Castle, High Steward of New- 
bury, and Lord - Lieutenant of Hampshire. He was twice 
married, first to Lady Evelyn Stanhope, sister to the late Lord 
Chesterfield, and, secondly, to Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of 
the late Mr. Howard, of Greystoke, and sister to Mr. Stafford 
Howard, formerly M.P. for East Cumberland. His eldest son 
and heir. Lord Porchester, was at Trinity Collegia, Cambridge, 
and has for some years pa.st travelled much in distant parts of 
the world ; his eldest daughter, Lady Winifred, who was for a 
short time married to the late Captain the Hon. Alfred Byng, 
has recently formed a second marriage with IMr. Herbert 
Gardner, M.P. It should be added that to his connection 
with the Chesterfield family Lord Carnarvon owed the oppor- 
tunity of making his last and most interesting publication, that 
volume of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson which was 
one of the great successes of last autumn and which was reviewed 
at length in these columns. 

Lord Carnarvon’s loss will be sincerely mourned by a very 
wide circle, and will be felt in many difiVrent sections of society. 
AVc do not speak so much of the political world, where, though 
he sjioke well and always with sincerity, his over-sensitiveness 
made him often rather an element of weakness than of strength 
to his allies. But in many other relations of life he was 
altogether admirable ; not only to his family and intimate 
friends, who loved him devotedly, but to his tenants, to his 
colleagues in many luiblic bodies, and to all those Avho 
W’erc on terms of ordinary social intercourse with him. He 
was high-minded, accomplished, sincere, kindly ; a devout 
member of the Church of England, and an eminently good man. 
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He was not bom to lead in troublous times, but he was bom to 
fill a prominent place in our complex society, and to keep in 
touch with many and diverse interests ; and now that he has 
gone, the worst that can bo said of him is that he was too 
conscientious for partisanship and too scrupulous for political 
success. 



sm EDWIN CHADWICK 

Obituary Notice, Monday, July 7, 1890 

We roj'ret to record the death of Sir Edwin Chadwick. He 
had more than completed his ninetieth year, and seeincid to be a 
living proof of the personal applicjition of those sanitary laws 
and principles he had so indcfatigably advocated. To the last 
the veteran sanitary reformer had preserved his intellectual 
faculties with something of liis bodily vigour. It is true that in 
his own case nature had given good materials to work with, for 
he had inherited a sturdy frame, a sound constitutio!], and an 
indisputable family title to longevity. Both his father and 
grandfather had been spared to ages almost patriarchal 

To the last Sir Edwin Chadwick was a himiliar figure at 
his club, and many an hablttitf of the Athenreum will miss the 
benevolent and leonine face, wrinkled wdth the lines of thought, 
and surmounted by the black skull-cap. Ilis features, as they 
well might, wore an expression of serene complacency ; for has 
been given to few men to do more or better work in his own 
special departments. He had turned his long life to good ac- 
count, for he had early recognised his special bent, and ha«l 
thenceforth followed it out with steadfast determination. Ilia 
shortcomings were those of a will strong to excess, which had 
always striven to assert its ascendency. But he would never 
have wielded the intluencc he did wield over the statesmen who 
controlled public legislation had he not impressed them with 
his thorough knowledge of his subjects and swayed them by the 
logical reasoning which was solidly liased on statistics. Figures 
and undeniable facts were the talismans with which he accom- 
plished achievements which to the contemporaries of his early 
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manhood would have seemed miraculous. He may^oe said to 
have been the father of modern sanitary science. We have been 
told that that man is a benefactor of the human race who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before. Then what is 
to be said of one who did so much towards prolonging innumer- 
able human lives ? 

Edwin Cliadwick was born in ^ 800, with the beginning of 
the century. He came of a family long settled near Roclidale, 
where there is a hamlet bearing the name of Chadwick. His 
grandfather, locally known as “Good old Andrew,” had been 
the friend of John Wesley, and had founded the first Sunday 
school in Lancashire. The venerable sage set his face against 
the snares of riches, and so conscientiously did he practise the 
opinions he preached that he declined to put in his claim to a 
valuable inheritance. Old Andrew’s eldest son never had a 
similar opportunity ; he emigrated to America, where he followed 
the calling of a journalist, and seems to have left little behind 
him. Young Edwin had his way to make in the world, and 
although his education was not neglected, he hud no great 
jid vantages. He was taught at private schools and by tutors ; 
he went into an attorney’s ofiice when a mere lad, but he soon 
determined to try his fortunes at the Bar, and entered himself 
a student at the Inner Temple. He read and studied with the 
resolution of getting on in his profession, but in the meantime 
he had to support himself. So he betook himself to reporting, 
and then tried literary work, and the remarkable success of his 
first literary efforts gave an unexpected turn to his c/ireer. 

It was more than sixty yeara ago that he wrote an essay on 
“ Li^ Assurance,” which appeared in the Westminster Itevi^, It 
is characteristic of the maturity of rellection shown even in his 
earliest writings that they attracted the attention of eminent 
statistical authorities. To the essay on “ Life Assurance ” he was 
indebted for the notice and countenance of Mr. Grote and the 
two Mills, and, indeed, it contained the germs of those ideas 
which were to give definite purpose to his life. So when he 
wrote a second article, on “ Preventive Police,” it was the means of 
introducing him to Jeremy Bcntham. Bentham, who w^as then 
in his eighty-second year, engaged the young economist’s assist- 
ance in the completion of his work on the Administrative Code. 
Chadwick, who in the meantime had been called to the Bar, 
went to reside with Bentham, and was under Lis roof when he 
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died. So ^liglily did the old philosopher value his young prot^j^ 
that he oifered to assure him an independence on condition of 
his becoming the iDriest and interpreter of the Benthamite Revela- 
tion. Chadwick declined the offer, although he had adopted his 
master’s views. But he came in for a legacy, which probably 
gave him leisure for reflecting as to whether he should persevere 
with his profession or trade with his peculiar talents. It is 
certain that his mind was engrossed with his favourite sanitary 
subjects, and in exploring the dens and slums of East London 
while an epidemic was running its course he was struck down 
by malignant typhus, and nearly sacrificed his life to his 
enthusiasm. 

Soon after his recovery the question of his future pursuits 
was finally tieterinined by an offer of employment in the public 
service, and thenceforth one official appointment was to lead on 
to another. In 1832 Lord Grey’s Government nominated the 
first Poor Law Commission, and Chadwick was offered the place 
of an TVssistant Commissioner. He stood at the parting of the 
ways, and lie repeatedly told his friend Mr. Richardson that he 
hesitated anxiously over the decision. He liked the law, and 
believed he had fair prospects. On the other hand, the employ- 
ment offered him was tenqiorary and precarious and might lead 
to nothing further. The hesitation was natural, but, knowing 
him as we know him now, the decision could hardly be long in 
doubt, lie went into Government harness. It was his business 
to conduct investigations in the country districts ; he threw 
himself with his whole soul into his duties, and accumulatiMl 
such a mass of novel and startling facts that in the following 
year he was invited to become a Commissioner. We fancj^c liis 
colleagues soon found that they had given themselves a master. 
The man of decided opinions and exceptional knowledge, who 
is always ready for work, is sure to engross the lion’s share of 
authority. 

For good and evil, to Air. Chadwick must be chiefly ascribed 
the root-and-brancli work which was made of the old system. 
It is true that there was much abuse in the old methods, and 
that this was inevilablc when each of some 16,000 parishes was 
supposed to be ministering to its own poor. The neglect in the 
more benighted districts was often shameful ; and there was 
great waste of money in the excessive decentralisation. But the 
sweeping and radical reformation, although it fell far short of 
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Mr. Cliatlwick^s fond aspirations, really amounted to |*evolution. 
It indiscriminately condemned everything existing as abuse ; it 
enforced rigorous laws with too relentless logic, and it carried 
the principle of centralisation very unnecessarily far. The 
suddenness of the sweeping changes nuide the hardships more 
severely felt, and sundry bitter complaints of the victims en- 
listed the sympathies, not only of the benevolent, but also of 
some of the shrewdest and best men in the country. Sir Kdwin 
Chadwick alw.ays protested that he hail no exclusive responsi- 
bility for the harsliest and most oppressive measures. 

In 1833 Chadwick was actively einjdoyed for six weeks on 
the Royal Commission appointed to investigate the condition of 
liictory children, and of course he had a chief concern in drawing 
up the exhaustive report which afterwards became the basis of 
the Ten Hours Act. In the following year he was nominated 
to he ])aid Secretary to the new Poor JiUW Board, which, though 
it appeared to be a step dowuiNvards into a subortliuate ])usition, 
we are tohl was really inlemled to strengthen liis executive 
j)ower. That he exerted his power to the uttermost may be 
taki'ii for granted ; and for a time the Board w^as pretty con- 
stjintly in hot water. He was resolutely opj)ose<l to outdoor 
relief on any terms to tlie able-bodied. We may be sure that 
the. stroiig-wilhMl and somewhat domineering Secretary was not 
ahvays in the right wdien w'O remember that the colleagues frrmi 
wdiom lie chiefly differed were Sir Ceorge Cornew^all Lewds and 
Sir Francis Head. 'WMiellier right or wrong, he must havti been 
an aggravating colleague, and the inevitable cause of much 
friction and irritation. For he was always recalling bis fellow- 
councillors to a sense of their duties, and sending in protests 
and appeals to tlie Minister at the head of the department. 

As to the inestimable value of his sanitary labours there can 
be no room for dispute. It is to him the country is indebted 
for the first Sanitary Commission, wliicli inaugurated the era 
.of reforms. It w'as a])pointed in 1838 in conscijaeiice of an 
application to Cliadwick by the authorities of Wbitecbapel parish, 
w’ho had been paralysed and driven to despair by an epidemical 
outbreak. Tracing the outbreak to its foul sources, tlie Commis- 
sion threw a flood of light on the unwholesome conditions of the 
over -crowded tenements in those poverty-stricken districts. 
Moreover, it awakened scientific and intelligent interest in the 
practicable measures for prevention and cure. The report was 
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circulated I throughout the country, and used as a suggestive 
manual of reference, not only by the municipalities of the 
great manufacturing cities, but by the magistrates of old- 
fashioned towns, which paid for their picturesqueness in their 
death-rates. 

As to the death - rates, Mr. Chadwick had already been 
agitating fur an inquiry into the causes as well as the number 
of deaths. Lord John Russell, who had approved all his Poor 
Law policy, was somewhat indifferent on the subject So 
Chadwick turned from the Whigs to the Tories, and succeeded 
in securing the eloquent advocacy of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
introduced a chaiisc at his dictation into the new Act, which wjis 
carried smoothly through the Lords and subsequently passed the 
Commons. Thus was established the Registrar-GeneraPs office. 
Statistics, scientifically analysed and prepared with infinite care, 
have furnished standards for estimating the comparative salubrity 
of cities, and, what is more important, for getting at the bottom 
of the causes of any abnormal rates of mortality. Intemperance 
was, of course, found accountable in a great degree for hereditary 
diseases and premature dexith. As to that, Mr. Chadwick gave 
elaborate evidence before a Committee of the Commons, lie 
dwelt upon the large sums that were sejuandcred on drink, 
and proposed to grapple with the evil by many of the means 
which are now the fiimiliar “planks” of the platforms of 
the Total Abstinence Society. Some of the facts he men- 
tioned illustrate the minuteness and exactitude of the new 
methods of statistical research, although the figures must be 
tiiken as merely approximative. It had been calculated, for 
example, that in a single East End parish £30 in each .^100 
distributed in outdoor relief vrns spent on liquor in the same day. 
Things were bad enough everywhere, and the sanitation was 
sufficiently infamous. Yet the tables of Chadwick and Dr. Farr, 
of the Registrar-General’s office, established what Macaulay and 
other modern historians maintained — that the health of the 
country, and consequently the condition of the poor, had been 
stetidily improving. The mortality even in Elizabeth’s time was 
40 in 1000, and inimeiise progress had been made in dealing 
with epidemics since the terrible Black Death liad devastated 
the Eastern Counties in the reign of the third Edward. Another 
Sanitary Commission was appointed by Sir Robert Peel in 1844, 
and very much at Mr. Chadwick’s suggestion, in order to make 
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a general investigation into the national health aifl the best 
means for improving it. 

In 1846 the Poor Law Board was dissolved, Chadwick having 
come to an open quarrel with his brother-commissioners, and 
from that time we may say that his attention was wholly turned 
to sanitation. In 1847, with other distinguished sanitarians, he 
was sitting on a commission to inquire into the health of London. 
In 1848 he was nominated one of the i)ermanent commissioners 
of the original Board of Health. When the Board of Health 
was broken up he withdrew from public life on a well-earned 
pension of £1000, residing first at Kichmond and afterwaixis at 
Sheen. But although unemployed officially, he was not inactive. 
His advice was often asked, and when it was not asked it was 
offered. He did excellent service in the Crimean campaign by 
persuading Lord Palmerston to send out commissioners to 
inquire into and relieve the sufferings of the soldiers. The 
result was so satisfactory that it led to a similar investigation ns 
to the heavy rate of mortality in our Indian forces, which had 
equally beneficial effects. In 1867 he offered himself unsuccess- 
fully as a candidate for the repiesentation of London University, 
and his failure, perha^is, was not to be regretU*d, for specialists 
who enter Parliament so late in life seldom increase their 
iiilluencc or reputation. Since then he found more suitable 
opportunities for rehearsing and enforcing his views as president 
of Sanitary Congresses, as president of the Society of Sanitary 
Inspectors, and as luvsident of the Economical Section at meet- 
ings of the British Association. In 1848 he received the 
Companionship of the Bath ; but he had to wait for his knight- 
hood till last year, when his deserts were tardily recognised by 
promotion to the rank of K.C.B. 

His voluminous writings in their comprehensive scope, 
although dry enough reading as a rule, abound in curious facts 
and valuable suggestions. His numerous letters to this journal 
will be fresh in the recollection of our readers. He never 
under-estimated the evils with which he undertook to cope, yet 
h(/ was no pessimist We have shown that he had satisfied 
himself of the improved condition of the poor, even before he 
had begun to labour for their benefit, and he noted a more 
than corresponding advance in the morals and physique of the 
upper classes. The aristocracy were much the healthier for 
having given up haid drinking, and, unlike the bluc-bloodcd 
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grandees o| Old Spain, they had sensibly bettered the quality 
of tlic breed by condescending to plebeian marriages. As to 
drinking, though he set himself against intemperance on every 
ground, he never advocated total abstinence. Discussing the 
manifold causes of deatli, he directs attention to mental as well 
as bodily maladies. He speaks of the slow tortures endured in 
the old days by the inmates of debtors’ prisons, and in a striking 
passage he asks if it would be possible to calculate the average 
mortality among the harassed suitors in Chancery. 

In an interesting exchange of letters with Professor Owen 
he examined the psychological limits of menbil labour, more 
especially in the case of the young. 1 le gave great consideration 
to physical training ; he laid down soun<l rules for sanitary artdii- 
tecture ; he thought out the treatment of the sick and insane ; he 
did much to do away with the horrors and dangers of intramural 
interment ; and from the time when, as a young man of twenty- 
nine, ho wrote his second essjiy on “ Preventive Police,” he had 
never ceased to interest himself in the subject, offering practical 
suggestions, which were embodi(id in legislation. The sanitary 
works that have been undertaken during the last lialf-century 
in every civilis(‘d nation may be said to be so many monuments 
to Chadwick’s memory. 



CARDINAL NKWMAN 

Obituary Notick, Tuesday, August 12, 1800 

The greatest name in tliut matter wliicli most occui)io8, most 
unites, Jind most divides men is now resigned to history. 
Cardinal Newman is gone to that rest which for him will not he 
happiness if it does not give work to be done. His disappear- 
ance from the sljige of life is no sudden event. It is not as if 
an army liad lost its commander in mid-l)attle, or as if the 
tongue of the orator had become suddenly mute, or tlie lyre had 
drop])ed from the poet’s hand. It is not a future that has 
vanished with tlie past, or a cataract of life that has been 
arrested in full ilow. Tlie truth is the great Cardinal has 
occupied .so exceptional a place in human affairs that, while he 
has largely influenced them, he has had him.self to di.scover and 
even to recognise that they could go on without him. Standing 
apart from the world, he has long been on excellent terms with 
it, aijd they part in peace. Rome, wisely and hajipily for its 
credit and its influence, eleven years ago added his name to its 
highest list of honour ; but, otherwise, Cardinal Newman may 
be said to have been without a place in the earth’s pedigrees 
and successions ; to have been left out of common reckiaiing, 
tied by no allegiance, complicated by no secular ties, “ without 
father or mother,” in the links of causati<m and the rolls of 
time. Forty years have now showm that the Church of England 
can pursue its course without liis guidanci} or his warnings ; 
still more have they .shown that it is not such men the Church 
of Rome most trusts and employs. The Cardinal has long 
taken his position as a “ Father ” of we know not what century 
in that constellation of acute and saintly minds that still 
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illumines {itlie dark interval between ancient and modern 
civilisation. It was his own choice to be Athanadm contra 
mundvm. Whether from his ashes will rise the avenger, to do 
for him the work he has not seen done with his own eyes, and^ 
so reverse the judgment of time, is beyond even conjecture. 
For the present a mighty man has fallen, yet we are much as 
we were. 

John Henry Newman began his life with the century, for 
he was born in the City of London on 21st February 1801. 
His father was a partner in two successive banking firms, from 
the French Revolution to the disastrous crisis of 1816, when 
his firm, like a crowd of others, had temporarily to suspend 
l)ayment. His mother was of a Huguenot family long resident 
in London, and remarkable for ingenuity and enterprise. Two 
of her brothers brought over, perfected, and established the 
paper-making machine. John 11. Newman, with his not less 
remarkable brother Frank, was sent to Dr. Nicholas, at Ealing, 
the best private school in England, at a time when the tide of 
opinion had turned against public schools. Newman was easily 
and soon the top boy of the school. He had already shown a 
decided taste for music, becoming at thirteen a proficient on the 
violin, and composing a sort of opera. Music was in the blood, 
and also in the Newman circle of friendship. 

At fifteen he received the impulse, ever after credited 
with the formation of his career. This was through Mr. Walter 
Iklayers, who had much talk with him, and lent him books, 
which were devoured, probably, as they had never been before. 
As far as Englishmen can be described in Continental terms, 
this excellent and very amiable clergyman was a Calvinist 
Through him, and especially through one of Scott’s works lent 
by him, Newman felt himself converted. From that year he 
ever dated his spiritual life, or his “regeneration.” In his 
Apologia ho utterly ignores the first fifteen years of his life, 
including all that father, mother, brothers, sisters, clergymen, 
or other friends might have done for him. In so doing he has 
given scope for inferences for -which he seemed not to have been 
ipiite prepared. Of course, he learned the Church Catechism, 
but ho also read the Bible thoroughly, and acquired a great 
liking for it, which is by no means a matter of course in boy- 
hood. Did he read the Bible without any interpreter ? Did 
he read it, also, without profit? Did he return again and 
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again to the study of the Word without being yej a child of 
grace 1 That at fifteen he might be persuaded to think little 
of himself is likely enough, but it is strange to find so little 
.felt, at least said, for his natural teachers. Yet every one who 
has had to do wdth the teaching or training of boys must be 
painfully aware that in one sense it is a most thankless task. 
At about fifteen there is such an expansion of mind and real 
development of character that in the new vision of life the old 
is forgotten. A grown-up man looks back and sees himself 
emerging out of the bright mist separating boyhood from youtli. 
That is the beginning of his mental history. 

Still under these novel impressions, Newman went to Trinity 
College, Oxford. About the same time the family came down 
from aflliience to simple competency, and Newman, who had 
been destined for the Bar, felt a higher calling. Ilis own 
religious feelings disposed him to frieialships in what were then 
the not very large or very distinguished, or, indeed, very refined 
]ilvangeli(jal circles. But the College system operates ns a cross 
<li vision in all social matters, and just as it brings together 
different classes, so it gives to different scliools of opinion the 
opportunity of friendly disagreement and sometimes final ai)proxi- 
mation. Newman’s Trinity friendships were his longest and, 
perhaps, his deepest ; but they were out of the Evangelical 
circle in which he first appeared at Oxford. As all the world 
knows, and as has happened to many others from whom great 
things were expected, Newman failed for honours, llis reading, he 
used to say, ha<l been too discursive. Ilis health, however, had 
broken down. He was only nineteen, the age at which many men 
now^iiter the University, Much also depends on the Examinere. 
Perliai33 it may be added that Newman’s independent and auto- 
cratic character might easily put him out of the groove of an 
examination. He certainly was more likely to say things his 
own way than in the way expected by an Examin(*r ; and, if 
the Examiner could only understand things in his own way, 
there would ensue a continual misunderstanding. It was as a 
Scholar of Trinity, and residing in that very pleasant college, 
that Newman, together with his dear friend John Bowden, 
wrote and published the now famous poem on St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. The Cardinal was always proud of that work, perhaps as 
his first-bom, and he even took the pains to put on record his 
share of it. This might be to show that it was from no ignorance 
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of Rome, c> early leaning, that he finally submitted to her and 
became her foremost champion. 

Three years after taking his degree Newman was elected 
Fellow of the College with which his name will ever be most 
associated, and which is proud to place him by the side of 
Raleigh, Butler, and, we may add, Copleston in the highest 
rank of its worthies. Though evidently not understood by the 
last-named, who was then l*rovost, and who measured men by 
the figure they made in a literary tournament, Newman rapidly 
won a place in the hearts of many good men. It was here, and 
in this interval of ])eacc and quietness, that he became Whately’s 
ally and Vice-Principal and the long-attached friend of Keble, 
Puscy, Froude, and Robert and Henry Wilbcrforce. It was 
here that he learnt to love and revere Edward Hawkins, in 
whose long and steadfast course the CardinaPs Oxford career 
seems but a brief episode. Dr. Hawkins was a member of 
Oriel College seventy years, Provost fifty-five. 

Though Newman lived long in a short time, his whole con- 
nection with the (College only extended to twenty-three years. 
His mental acipiaintance wdth the future Provost began as early 
as his own undergraduate days, when ho hcartl the lattePs 
sermon on “ Unauthoritative Tradition,” wdiich sent his thoughts 
in a new direction. When ho became bettor accpiaintcd with 
the preacher he learnt from him to w^eigh his w’ords and to be 
cautious in his statements. Hawkins bestowed friendly and 
useful criticisms on the lirst sermon he wrote. He lent New- 
man Sumner’s treatise on Aiwstolical Teaching , which Newman 
says dispelled his remaining Calvinism. If he did not receive 
this cree<l till fifteen, lie could easily dismiss it at twenty-yjree. 
The doctrine of “Apostolical Succession,” he said, he received 
from Mr. William James, a very good and very sensible Fellow 
of the College, but not the man one would expect to change the 
current of u national theology. Long before this, in liis un- 
converted stale as he afterwards deemed it, he had employed 
himself with evidence, reading The Age. of l^eason, Hume’s JHssay.% 
and Voltaire. Tiater on he wTote a long but now forgotten 
article on the miraculous story of Apollonius Tyanams, to 
distinguish hetween false miracles and true. 

Of all his coiitempornrie.Q, or early friends, the one whose 
relations with him have excited the most curiosity is Keble. 
Newman has put on record that Keble was shy of him at first 
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and for some time. Being where they then werd they liad 
every reason for being shy of one another ; but tne truth is 
Keble was shy of everybody at first, and at that time Newman 
was also. At this distance of time it seems almost inconceivable 
that for several years the most constant find familiar member 
of Oriel society was that very interesting but very singular 
personage, Blmco White, with liis medioBval lore and his 
philosophical ideas. Like many other brooding spirits, he 
deeply felt the power of music, and, though an indifferent 
performer, had frequent quartettes with Newman at his 
lodgings. 

At twenty -three Newniiin was ordained deacon, and took 
charge of the Trasteverine parish of St. Clement’s for four years. 
There is a certain mystcTy about his pn'aching during this 
period, for all his published sermons bear St Mary’s on their 
face. The old church of St. Clement’s was a mean little 
structure, on the eastern slope of the well-known bridge, which 
of late year‘< has had to sacrifice its ])icturesque features to give 
space to a tramway. Newman had to see to the building of a 
new church on a conspicuous but not very accessible site. His 
preaching excited some curiosity, not so much in the University 
at large as in Kvangelical circles, where close agreement and 
familiar })hrases were wont to be expected, and could not be 
missed without suspicion. 

In 1825, on the death of Peter lillmsley, Whately became 
Principal of St. Alban’s Ifall, and invited Newman to share the 
teaching of his .small and awkward squad as Vice -Principal. 
Whately always liked to have .somebody about liim ready and 
competent to receive his cmanation.s. Tlie habit is a good one, 
but risky, and Whately had hi.s failures. To judge by the 
sequel, Newman was one of the.S(;. For the pre.scnt, however, 
they apjjreciated one another, and there was even a time wheji 
Newman had a bedter opinion of Whately’s orthodoxy tlian 
Whately of his. Very quickly, however, Newman made the 
discovery that Whately’s turn of mind w’as negative and 
destructive ; that logic was the one thing not to be found in 
his book on that subject, and that he could only lash the 
waters, without having his net ready to secure tlic fish. Yet 
in after years Newman felt he had to tliank Whately for 
weaning him from the Eiustian views of Church polity which 
ho believed to have been part of his oum original composition. 
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Up to 18^6 Newman had held loyally to the ideal of Church 
and State as shown in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; but at 
this day he and all Oxford were greatly stirred by an anony- 
mous pamphlet, gencrfilly ascribed to Whately, and never 
repudiated by him, to the effect that this was a double usurpa- 
tion and a double injury. 

In this year Newman became tutor of his college in place 
of Jelf, who was now tutor to Prince George of Cumberland. 
Lloyd, whose private theological lectures Newman had been 
attending, sent for him first, but finding him two years under 
the stipulated age, had to pass him over for Jelf. Few will 
now doubt that the latter was the better adapted for the 
purpose. Tt would, indeed, have been hard to find any one 
better adapted. Up to that date the undergraduates of Oriel 
had been equally divided between four tutors, each of whom 
stood in hco jtarentis to Jiis own men, a score perhaps. The 
relation was variously understood, and variously carried out, 
but it was a tradition of the University that the office admitted 
of a large significance. Newman immediately let it be known 
that he wjis only too willing to give his pupils all the direction, 
advice, assistance, and actual instruction they might desire, and 
some half-dozen or more gladly availed themselves of the 
invitation. There ensued in most instances a lifelong friend- 
ship. Two younger tutors, as they succeeded to office, followcMl 
the example, and there was a time when the greater part of the 
College stood thus restored to what was really the original idea. 
Newman was soon after appointetl a public examiner in TJt 
and for a year he was to be seen every day in High 
Street in the velvet-striped gown indicating a Pro-Proctor.^ 

The year after Newman had taken his tutorship, Copleston 
was called to St. Paul’s and Llandaff, and a new Provost had to 
be elected. No election has ever been more discussed ; no 
choice ever more wonderiMl at, perhaps unnecessarily. Keble 
had just presented himself as the Christian poet of the age, an 
age that had come to think the Christian faith incompatible 
with poetry, lie was also a scholar of a high and then expiring 
class. He had been a tutor for some years, and his name was 
great in provincial circles. There was no doubt of his ri'adiness 
to resume his Oxford residence. By the light of other times we 
all see that he and Newman were well-nigh brothers in theology. 
Why was he not elected as a matter of course ? There was 
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another candidate, Tyler, recently appointed rector of St. Giles, 
a sound working scholar, and a good, hearty, honest^man, who 
could get on well with everybody. The choice fell on Hawkins, 
and it has always been stated, without contradiction, that New- 
nmn turned the scale. AVc arc not aware whether this lias ever 
been stated as a fact by any one who could certainly know it. 
Rut it is hardly necessary to reopen the whole question, when 
the choice has really justified itself. There can be no doubt Dr. 
Hawkins was the better man for the almost unparalleled 
dilliculties to be encountered. 'Jliey required strong practical 
powers, perfect command of temper, strict impartiality, fondness 
for business, and knowledge of the worhl. In these and other 
points Hawkins was known to excel, while even his failings, it 
may be said, leant on virtue’s side, for without a prompt, 
critical, and d<‘cisivc style of expression and action, coupled with 
a reasonable jealousy of interference and tenacity of powder, he 
could not have maintained his ground so long, and with so much 
credit. It has sometimes been siiid that he sought power at the 
cost of love, but it was a time of war, when love had not fair 
sc()])e. 

Very soon after his election there arose the “little cloud” 
wdiich eventually deluged the land. Thii three tutoivs who 
Avere of one mind wdshed to remodel the whole system of 
tuition, both as to the men and as to the books. The new 
Provost took a defensive position, and was impracticable. He 
probably felt he would be nowhere in the College if he ever 
left the tuition entirely to the tutors. As they persisted, he 
announced that for the future no young men coining to the 
(.'ollege would be entered in their names or assigned to them as 
pu]>ils. As this would give him piqnls without tutors, and none 
of the younger Fellows were immediately ready to accept office, 
the Provost took what was tlien the very extraordinary ste]) of 
inviting Hampden, a marrie*! Fellow, with a family, taking 
private pupils in Oxford, to fill the gap. He complied, and 
walked into the College every morning to take his class, which 
done, he walked out again. 

If the confederate Follows were surprised, or if th(‘y even 
felt aggrieved, theirs was only the common case of those who, 
upon the inducement of some momentary advantage, drive an 
opponent to bay, without remembering the counsels of despair 
to which they are driving him. Hampden was a hard-working, 
VOL. iv ' s 
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able, and Conscientious nhan, after his light and his fashion, and 
was more than equal to the demands made on him. The three 
Fellows were clieckmated, at least they gave up the game, and 
the Provost, before long, had the tuition wholly under his 
control and U 2 )on his own lines. On the other hand, upon 
becoming Provost, Hawkins had had to leave to Newman what 
jiroved, in his hands, the hir more important and influential 
position of vicar of St. ^Mary’s, including the parochial occupancy 
of the pulpit from which the University sermons were delivered. 
Hawkins himself bad shown the use that could be made of it, 
for he always had full coiigregiitious, and they included many 
members of the University. This latter filature increased 
rajjidly under Newman’s preaching. His s(*rinon8 became the 
staple of many a college conversation ; admired hy all, though 
here and there the objects of an indefinite sus])icion. 

His first ])ublic act was in a strictly Anglican direction. 
He was secTctary of the Oxford branch of a religious society — 
the Church Missionary, we believe — of a liberal and compre- 
hensive character. In this ca])acity he found himself allied 
with jiersons taking small account of Episcopal authority and 
organisation. 1 le resigned the ollice and circulated a i)am2)hlet 
exidaiiiing his reasons for so doing. About the same time he 
heartily responded to a call to jirotect the Church of England 
from attack, or, at least, from indignity, in another direction. 
'^J’Jie mode in which Catholic emancipation was suddenly forced 
on the Church, like the springing of a mine, set Oxford in a 
blaze; and when Peel placed his scat at tlie disposal of the 
University, the majority of Convocation were resolved that ho 
should be taken at his word, and full use should be made of tjie 
opportunity. Looking down the Christ Church list they touud 
ill Sir R. H. liiglis an eminently genial, safe, and respectable 
representative. Asa disj)ens{ition ratlier than a boon, Newman 
and his friends accepted the choice, and thenceforth Sir R. H. 
Inglis became the ty 2 )e of old Oxford. 

The year 1831 -that is, the year after the “July Revolu- 
tion” at Paris — saw some great beginnings in this country. 
The Reform Bill was introduced into Parliament and battled 
over for a twelvemonth. Nothing else was read or tliought 
about. There were those, however, who saw a rift in tlie 
political storm. Newman undertook to prepare for a theological 
“series” a handy volume on the Church Councils ; and Blanco 
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White, on the same flay and hour, undertook the “ Inquisition.” 
The subject was new to Newman, and overtaxed his* time and 
strength. The coiujiass of his thoughts and the range of his 
design expanded every day, and in that visit to the buried past 
he roused the ghost that ever pursued him, and finally drove 
liim to seek shelter in Rome. Tlic meaning of this statement, 
afterwards rei)f‘aled at mucli greater length and in Aarious 
forms, was that the study of the Fathers could no more lead 
to truth than the study of the Scri])tures, without an infallible 
guide. 

Newman simply lost himself in a task for which a lifetime 
had heen insulliciont. Laying his foundation deep in the 
centuries, and resolved to prejudge the (piestion at issue, he does 
not arrive at the tirst <Kcumenical Council till the 270th page. 
To the Council itself he gives six pages. Tie. then wanders at 
large in a succession of biographical sketches and generally 
lameiitahle incidents, till, at page 416, he comes to the second 
(Kcuim;nical Council, to wdiicli he givtis four pages, and then 
closes the volume with a thundering anathema on the Papal 
Apostasy. Whether on Mr. Rivington^s line or his own, 
whether as history or as theology, the work is an utter break- 
dow’ii. Tone and style, how^ever, carried tlic day. The work 
lias only to be compared with any other history of theology, or 
of the (/liiirch, to account for its enthnsiastic reception, and its 
effect oil the rising movement. Such is the w'ork generally, but 
incoiTecily, known as the Ilutory of tJie Ariam. Newiiifin was 
now a “Select Preacher,” and it W’as w'hen ho laid just 
pluiigi'd put of his depth — indeed, out of Jill human depth — into 
anti-^"icene controversy that he made a great sensation by a 
University sermon on “ Personal Inffueiice, the means of 
pro])agating the Truth.” In this he compared the continual 
transmission of the light of faith from age to age to the beacon 
fires described in a Greek play. If any one sermon is to he 
credited with the first start of the “Movement” it is this, 
preached 22nd January 1832. 

After completing his task — or rather leaving it sc^ircely 
begun — Newman started with Fronde on a tour of several 
months on the Mediterranean, seeing much and having many 
interesting experiences. It is evident that New'iuan, at least, if. 
not Froude also, shriink from Rome, as from om* w liose chainis 
were, dangerous and well-nigh irresistible. It is not the ordinary 
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English toi^rist who avoids all religious ceremonies and functions, 
who will not he entrapped even into a momentary act of united 
worship, and who comes home with his mouth full of hot things 
ag,iinst Rome. It is the man with much sympatliy for that 
from wliich he violently recoils. 1'wo men, however, the 
travellers saw and conversed with at Rome, and even liked, as 
far as can he seen, pretty ecpially. These were Bunsen and 
Wiseman. While Newman’s heavier labours were necessarily 
suspended these six months, the outpourings of his heart were 
fresh and abundant at every stage of his wanderings. l^Iost of 
his contributions to the Lyra Apostolica, ineliuling several 
pieces that have won a world-wide acceptance, were written at 
this time. Retracing his course alone from Rome to Sicily, for 
a more leisurely contemxdation of its manifold beauties, Newman 
caught a fever, in which he was nursed by a monk, and the 
traces of which were still ux^on him when he returned home. 
It was not to the sweet home” of song and story that he 
returned, for Jill the minds, all the ixuis, and all the tongues 
were there contending for the glory of regenerating this isle, and 
Newman came in, so to sx)cak, on the toj) of a scramble. Ilurrell 
Fronde was before him, thundering and lightning, out-talking 
iind out-doing everybody, but compelled soon to collax>se within 
the dimensions of his frail earthly tenement. Strange as it may 
now seem, thus far, the event that most angered N(*wman and 
drove him into an irreconcilable course was the sux>pression of 
ten Irish bishoprics. A see once founded lie believed to be in- 
destructible. 

Hugh James Rose was then the tallest, grandest, and, his 
contemporaries say, the most winning figure in the Churjh of 
England. Round him gathered A. P. Perceval, Fronde, and 
another, at what came to be called the “ lladleigh Conference.” 
After considering various suggestions, they agreed that some- 
thing should he done, find that everybody was to do and say 
what he thought be.st, without inviting the criticism or expect- 
ing the agreement of the others. On this basis of a wide 
authorisation and personal liberty Newman at once x^roceeded 
to write and issue- the TnuU for the Times^ of which the first 
famous words were, “ I am but one of you, a presbyter.” At 
this distance of time it costs an effort to conceive how these 
siinxde and very olf-hand x»roductions should stir ux> a whole 
CUuirch and rend it almost in twain. As a matter of fact they 
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(lid. Tract after tract was read, tliougli they iiiculc|ited much 
that was imimacti cable, not to say impossible. Everythin*' 
that came from Oxford was read. The Cliristian public wanted 
ainl waited, and could hardly be supplied quick eiiougli. Even 
when the heat and stir of the movement had somewhat abated, 
it was found strong enough to giv'e a wide cii’ciilation, and even 
a popularity, to l)ulky volumes on the distinctive doctrines of 
the Church of England, to endless “catenas,’* series, and 
“ libraries.” 

As soon as N'*wmaii saw the vast superstructure of religious 
literature arising upon his tirst tlaming tracts, he felt that the 
lire stood some chance of being stifled under its smoke, so he 
opened a new crater of his own in a succession of volumes of 
sermons preached at St. Mary’s. Hitherto he had been rather 
shy about juiblisliing sermons, but such scruples do not last 
long. Ininiediab‘ly all the world read his sermons, and few 
other. To educatid men they still hold their ground, and may 
be said to have eel iiised and siqierftcded all sermons of an earlier 
date, unless a man can gird his loins and jn’epare himself to 
rea<l a seimon by Jeremy T.iylor, or one of the few that Ken 
has left us. ihit the most aixlent admirers of John Henry 
Newman must still admit a defect of fatal significance dimly 
observed fifty years ago, known by its fruits now. That defect 
it is needless to describe, were it even possible. These sermons 
have not reached the hearts and understanding of the masses, 
w'ho, upon any theory, are the persons most to be c-onsidered, 
and for whom Divine cn*<linances and human institutions are 
mo«t desigiKMl. We now see, and are not even surpiased to see, 
that^Jewman has not carried the people of England with him ; 
and wlien we look to his works we see that lie was not likely to 
do so. ITow'ever, in the three years following the first stir of 
the movement, its jirogress was rapid and brilliant. 

Meanwhile the Provost of Oriel was loyal and constant to 
his friend in need, aiul the College now saw the influence and 
patronage which the usage of the University leaves to the 
Heads of Houses heaped upcm the unw'elcome intruder. 
Hampden realised and utilised his position, seeing within his 
grasp both an academic and a political harvest. He delivered 
the famous Hampton Lectures, which have yet to be read, 
understood, and fairly estimated. To make sure he translated 
some of his hieroglyphics into language which “ they that run 
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can rca(l,”f and if he did not propitiate Dissenters, he much 
troubled Ohurcli people. He was .admitted into tlie them Sacred 
Collejje of Heads of Houses as Princip.al of St. Mary’s Hall. By 
the fovour of his fast friend, he became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Tlic two .antagonist leadera of Ihouglit were at close quarters. 
Hampden w.as lecturing and writing, Newman was preaching, 
writing, and talking, within a few y.ards of one another. 
Hampden had secured the Hall, Newman the Cliiirch, included 
in the foundation of the College. The latter had also the 
hamlet of Littleniore, three miles out of Oxford, the ancient 
nunnery of which was the true founder of St. Mary’s, of Oriel 
College, and of a great part of the University. Here he built a 
churcli. Two such opposite personalities, acting, growing, 
dcvelo])ing side by side, within sight .and hearing, could not but 
come into collision. The inevitable hour arrived in 1836, 
when Lord Mclbo\irnc recommended Ilani])den for the Chair of 
Theology vacated by Burton’s premature death. The note of 
alarm had already been sounded in the metropolis, and most 
provincial centres, and now tins worst had come to pass. The 
anti-liberal members of the University, in much haste, confusion, 
and j)rcjudice, met and agreed on a propowil to meet the 
Premier — that is, the Crown — with a statute disabling the 
nominee of the Crown to the utmost in their pow'er. The non- 
resident members of Convocation responded to the appi*al, and 
after n temporary hitch, cjuised by a x>rocuratorial veto, this 
violent .and jirobably illegal lesolution was carried, .and the 
Crown deprived of more than half the substance of that which 
it h.ad supposed itself .able and entitled to confer. The mites of 
triumph were loud, and it was pl.ain there was now a new power 
ill the land. As to the mejisure itself, there was more insult 
in it than injury. The authorities took Hampden’s side, and 
Ids friends had no re.ason to complain of exclusion from the 
University pulpit. WJien the opportunity arrived, they acted 
as lawlessly as the other side had done ; if one Canon of Christ 
Church was not .allowed a voice in the selection of preachers, 
another found himself excluded from the University pulpit. 

But the greater the noise, the greater the disturbance, the 
greater the lawlessness, just in the same pro 2 >ortion was the 
growth of the “ Oxford party.” It was idle to light about the 
occupation of the University jiiilpit, when not only that very 
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pulpit every Sunday afternoon, but some tlioiisaiul other 
pulpits, were open to a party that courted persecution, and 
would have been disappointed had they not been paid in their 
own coin. The remembrance of that time suggests a terrible 
misgiving as to the true character of the centuries in which the 
magnificent fabric of Cliristian theology w;is elaborated and 
finally established. The present generation, that knoAvs of the 
Cardinal chiefly in the compamtively quiet retreat of the Oratory 
and in the continual ovation everywhere and by almost all 
people accorded to his pre-eminent character, can be little aware 
of the inexhaustible enqrgy and indefatigable industry with 
which he fought, Avhat no doubt he believed the fight of faith. 
It would be exceeding the limits of our space to do common 
justice to his manifold labours. He Avas incessjuit in cori*e8pond- 
eiice ; he Avas alAvays accessible to visitors ; he kept journals 
and Avrote Memoires Juatijicalms : he read, translated, analysed, 
and abstracted ; he wrote and delivered sermons of the most 
intense originality ; he lectured, he kept account of his army of 
foIloAvers. Before the ]m!)Iicatioii of the Tracts, he Avrote letters 
to the liecord iieAVspaper, which lie had helped to start, and 
Avhich inserted his letters till he had taxed to the utmost its 
forbearance and its spact‘. 

Some years afterwards, upon the occasion of Sir Tl. Peel’s 
delivering a “ march of mind ” address on tlie opening of 
Tamworth Heading llooin, he wrote, with the signature of 
Catliolicus, a series of letters in this journal, read Aviih 
eager interest by many who never guessed the author, still less 
that lie Avonld one day be a member of the “Sacred College.” 
Hc^and his friends were large contributors to the Ftrituh 
Magazine^ Avhicli somchoAV came to an end in the conflict 
between the new and the old materials now to be found in it. 
All that is now remembered of either is the Lyra Apostolicaj 
reiirinted from its pages. 

While still enjoying liberty of thought and of action, 
Newman “lectured” alike Romanists and Dissenters from St. 
Mary’s. He preached and published six volumes of Parochial 
Sermons that have not yet lost their hobl on the religious public, 
and that have been Republished by an old and early friend 
within the last few years. In 1837 he published “Romanism 
and Popular Protestantism,” or, to give the volume its full title, 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church viewed relatively to 
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these two systems. Were it true that a lady’s meaning is to he 
found in tne postscript, or that the best way to read a hook is, 
as Whately once suggested, to begin at the end, then w’e might 
believe that Newman, at the above date, loved Rome as little as 
he <lid Arianism and Dissent His work on Justification was 
either very right, or very wrong, for the Evangelical party at 
once pronounced that the autlior had confounded, or misplaced, 
justification and sanctification. A work on Develojwient in 
Matters of Doctrine^ though the theme has been since extensively 
cnlargcil upon, was a great shock to the fixed ideas and 
conservative instincts of English Churchmen. The British 
(Jritic, file old-established organ of the “ High and Dry,'' now 
lay athwart the path of the movement. It was in the hands of 
an amiable .and even brilliant writer seeking peace in a mid 
course. 15y successive encroachments, one involving another, 
Newman became editor, and for five or six years under his 
direction, or influence, the British (Jritic ki‘pt the Church of 
England in one long agony of surprise aiul alarm as to the 
results of its trenchant criticisms and reckless speculation. 
Though liomo was repeatedly the subject of an energetic iirotest, 
ami the Church of England warned against her seductions, it was 
still felt that the underlying mass of feeding and of argument was 
•moving towards her. In mathematics two lines can be for ever 
approaching without falling together, but it is not so wlnui the 
heart is concerned, or when every day gives birth to new motives. 

The Tracts for the Times pursued what can hardly be called 
their stcatly course. 1 f some of them might kindly give reiiose, 
and even slcej), whenever Newman's pen took its turn all were 
roused from their tranquillity or their slumber. Taking the 
Rible in one hand and the IMediroval Church in the other, he 
would command his readers to accept both or neither. Culling 
from the indictments or the declarations of his antagonists their 
most felicitous and irri’sistible arguments, he would hurl them 
at the sacred object of their common reverence, the inspired 
Scriptures themselves — the only rule of faith. The stoutest 
Protestant ceased to throw stones when he found them falling 
on his own head. Reason itself, the old foe of authority, seemed 
now a renegade. 

There still remained, however, a good many thousands in the 
land who could hold to the faith of their fathers, without the 
aid of reason or the pomj) of a scientific theology. 
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The publications of the day were equally divided! between 
the TracUiriiin and the anti-Tractariaii writers. Leaified clergy- 
men, who but lor the “Jdovemeut” would have read and dozed 
ill their studies, i)roduced lu'avy octavos, llelij^ious novelists 
supplied ]ij,diter stulF. The Bishops were bound to make an 
appearance, and they did. All must have felt the father’s 
yearnings for the son that only erred by (‘xcess of zeal — Bishop 
Bagot certainly did— -but they had to stand by their own order 
and law. Some delivered censures at once unscientific and 
unmitigated. No historian describes the order of attack, for it 
t»)ld its tale in the result. At length No. 90 challeiigeil the 
forbearance of the Church and University to the utmost, forbad 
it been endured there was nothing that might not plead the 
e.\;imple. At the iiiVoeatiou of “ Four Tutors,” one of them the 
late Brimate, the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of I louses exercised 
that domestic aiithoi-ity with whieh thi‘y are armed for matters 
affecting the disciiiliiie of the umlergruduate crowd. ^J’hey pro- 
nouiieed a public eeiisurc of the Tract without waiting for a 
defence, and evidently without caring to know what the author 
might have to say for it. This seemed very harsh, and is still 
so thought by many. Bui power and autboiily cainiot alford to 
be always logical. 

Newman’s case uas the historical f.ict that the ’riiirty-nine 
Articles are oldiT than the decrees of the Council of Trent, and 
were meant to be comprebeusive. Accordingly, as be maintained, 
ilu*y only condenine<l certain poimlar abuses or excesses, and 
cannot be interprctc<l as in direct conflict with existing Boman 
(Catholic doctrine. This w^as a question which neither Oxford, 
nor Jhe Bench of Bishops, nor the i)eople of England were 
w'illiiig to eiiterhiin. Newman bowed to the censure, ami 
]»erhaps felt it a deliverance. He professed to be ahvays guided 
l)y circiim.stanccs. It was fur the Church of England, not liiiii- 
»elf, to pronounce it no longer Catholic. The Tracts for tlu- 
TimeSy which had now athiined to the bulk <d' five octavo 
volumes, and 'which, in tlie original editions, are no\v hanlly to 
be got at any price, w’ere stojiped. This, however, only creatcfl 
a new position, with new opportunities, whicli Newman was 
jjiiick to discover. Rome had as yet made f(*w or no converts. 
The Tracts taught that ('hristians had all they W’unted in the 
Anglican Communion. Deny this, and you drive them to 
Rome. The sequel seemed to bear this out. At the very time 
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that the scheme of comprehension propounded in No. 90 was 
formally cl)ndemned, tliero was suddenly started another scheme 
of comprehension in the Jerusalem bishopric, aiming to combine 
in one communion Anglicans and German Protestants. Against 
this Newman made a solemn public protest, to which his own 
position now gave the greater iniluence and authority. 

Newman held on for a time at St. Mary^s, and then, step by 
stej), withdrew to Littlcmore, Avliere he finally ensconced himself 
with a small band of faithful adherents. 

The end of one (pieslion was now the beginning of another. 
Was a new Anglican Church to rise on this spot of mysterious 
and immemorial sanctity ? Had the nuns of Littlcmore, the 
true founders of half the University, been heard to invoke 
noatrii ex ossibus ultor to avenge their wrongs ? A great Univer- 
sity was thrown into alternative paroxysms of curiosity and 
terror by a new lUiighbour, somewhat resembling the efpiiiolis 
thrown up for the occiision by a besieging host. Was this to be 
a new Oxford ? Pate has otherwise ordered. Littleniore is now^ 
best known for its county lunatic asylum, while a couple of miles 
oft’ the military centre has transformed the neighbouring plain 
into a gay and busy suburb. What has been called the crash 
of the party had now begun. “ Idccal Ward,” as he came to be 
called, from the most irreconcilable of his many utterances, j)ro- 
voked his fate with an impetuosity that could not be resisted, 
and he was finally stripped of his degrees and consequently of 
his Pellowshii), by an assembled University, only to appear at 
the altar of the English Church with a beautiful young bride a 
few weeks lifter. By a happy intervention the University was 
saved the disgrace of an ill-considered sentence on Ncw^ian*s 
own work, as had been proposc<l. Nor was there occasion for 
such a step. A few months afterwards, Newman sent for a 
foreign monk of the Order of St Dominic, and through him 
submitted to the Church of Rome. 

As the greater part of the English public had long been 
expecting the news, and could not understand a position between 
two rival and antagonistic Churches, nobody now asked what 
had finally decided Newman. It was his way, however, to 
assign to every act its own proper occasion and motive, and it is 
stated that an article by Dr. Wi.seman on the Donatists turned 
the scale. This wouhl imply that the chief obstacle in Newman’s 
mind, up to this time, had been the moral scandals affecting the 
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Church of Rome, alike priests and people. These the Donat ists, 
who were the Protestants of their day, held to vitftite orders, 
nullify ortlinancea, and destroy authority. Rut Newman had 
no need to go to the pages of the Duhliti Ramew to learn that a 
mixture of good and kid is a universal condition of human life. 
Calumny itself was silenced hy the very act that might he 
accepted as its justification. Before this, controversialists had 
freely charged Newman with a secret intention. Tii after years 
Newman was frequently consulted by young people “on the 
move,” hut not prepared to hice the difUculties of a decision. 
He uniformly counselled against concealment and reserve, or any 
course that wouhl be one thing to the actor, another to the world. 

From that hour the Church of England has regarded New- 
man at an increasing distance, but with an increasing favour. 
Yet it has been but a cold and profitless regard ; a just pride (tnd 
a high admiration, hut little more. As a nation and a race we 
now hoast to have contrihuted to Rome one of her greatest 
minds and one of her host men. Yet we do not follow. The 
captain has led the way, but the column lags behind. The 
following has been almost wholly confined to the educated and 
refined, to the classes to whom religion is a luxury, an amuse- 
ment, an agreeable relief from the frivolities and vulgarities of 
the hour Several thousand liave thus accompanied Newman, 
not into the wilderness, hut into magnificent churches, and into 
well-furnished and well-frequented drawing-rooms. But that 
multitude which responded to the Gospel-call on the shores of 
Gennesaret holds aloof and hears not lh(3 voice of a shepherd. 
The wise and iirudent are many in the crowd tliat has left 
us, liut of the babes tliere are none. As soon as he had crossed 
the Rubicon, Newman, like tbc conquered kings of antiquity, 
had to show himself at Rome. He appears to have wished to 
remain and study there, hut he was sent back to work on the 
English masses, if haply he could break or soften tliein. 

The Pope then, or soon after, gave Newman the degree of 
D.D., and it is n remarkable fact that this addition to his name 
had the cflect of raising the degree in English estimation. Up 
to that date any aspirant for the merely nominal honour was 
credited with sheer vanity, or some j)ecuiiiaiy motive, and any 
one of high standing would miicli ratlicr he called Canon than 
D.D. Englishmen are no longer ashamed of a title wliich 
places them next to saints in the Celestial Hierarchy. 
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NewriiJi^i must himself have sugf^estcd Birmingham, for it 
was one of^Froinle’s ideas, possibly because to an Oxford man 
the most repulsive and self-denying that could be imagined. 
There Newman fouiide«l the Oratory ; a society, not an onhu* — 
and under a comprehensive engagement to do all kinds of duty 
and kindness to all sorts of people, at all times, and as mucli 
as possible in all places. Another branch, we presume, was 
founded in King AVilliam Street, Strand ; and more recently the 
one magniticently housed in Brompton Road, and for a long 
time under Father Faber. There could not be a strongtjr test 
of sincerity, or a higher proof of devotion, than for a great 
theologian and scholar to resign Oxford and Littlemore, and 
bury himself in the throng, smoke, and din of a great manufac.- 
luring centre. Newman rebiine^l his hold on the place ever 
after, though he <lid not reside there constantly. 

In tlie year 1851 he accepted the Rectorship of the Catholic 
University at Dublin, and persevered through the manifold and 
growing ditticulties of that position six or seven ye.ar-^. 'J’lie 
Irish nciver get on well under Englishmen, and Newman is said 
to luivc found his position neither easy nor always agreeable 
under a board of management consisting of his su])eriors in rank 
and authority, if not always in other respects. At one time 
there went round a story that, in order to save his dignit}'^, ami 
enable him to take his duo share in the management, he was to 
be made a Bishoj) in partihns ; but this wns not done. Newimin 
did his best during his brief .sojourn to educate the Irish miiitl 
up to his idea of a University, and he made some attached 
friemls, but upon the whole he thought it best to leave Ireland 
to the Irish. One old friendship he found to be lost beuond 
recovery. After some inetfectual attempts at mutual civility, 
he and Archbishop AVhately found it more convenient to pass 
without recognition, painful as it might be to both of them. 

The Irish failure, as it might be called, was a great disap- 
pointment, for the turn of Newin.ui^s mind was always rather 
academic than ccclc.'^iastical. From the time of his “con- 
version ” to Rome, at least from the date of his visit to the Holy 
See, he earnestly <lcsired to see a Roman Catholic College at 
Oxford, no doubt under his presidency. For this he worked, 
canvassed, and obtained ilattering assurances, but in vain. A 
party of his own friends at home, headed by Ward, continually 
counteracted bis etforts, and wlietber they were right from a 
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Roman point of view it is not easy or necessary to St^y. But it 
was the disappointment that most preyed on Newiian’s mind, 
and tliat extorted from him some rather hard sayings upon 
the Italian notions of veracity, to which he preferred the 
English. 

Returning to Birmingham, Newman found no difficulty in 
winning the love, if not the obedience, of a population specially 
addicted to having a w’ay of its own, and to take that w’ay. No 
doubt they were proud to have so great a man among them. 
But a residence in the provinces is a sort of banishment, even if 
it be accompanied with important w'ork ; and Newman’s retire- 
ment to Birmingham has been regaided by the ])uhlic generally 
much as his retreat from Oxford to Tiittlemorc. He established 
a school for Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, and liis pupils 
have succeeded in due time to their hereditary ])ositions ; but it 
can hardly be said that any have brought with them the traces 
of a gi’eat teacher, 'fhey are “good Catholics,” and no more, 
lie has ijubli^hed sermons, lectures, treatises, and theological 
works, but they have not i)enetrated into the (Church of England, 
not at least beyond a circle of devoted admircTS. His lectures 
on “Anglican Diflieulties” may have helped to unsettle some 
huiidretl clergymen. His lectures on the office and work of 
Universities would seem to have had no other result than 
further to liberalise Oxford and Cambridge, and provoke the 
godly jealousy of the (-«mgregationalists. His hisbuy of the 
Turks, on the spur of a sudden occasion, is an amazing feat, but 
as a contribution to the ])olitics of the day is far too much on 
the “ bag and baggage ” line. 

is not every gnyit author who wdll venture to write biles. 
Newman did. His (Jallida and his Loss and (lain were received 
with great interest, necessarily confined to iliosit who feel dog- 
matic truth the supreme object of incjuiry. ’fhe (Jrammar of 
Assent, which is said to contain some W'onderful ])assages and to 
develop the principles of No. 90, and some other tracts were 
written ; but the mass of ore ont of which the precious metal is 
to be extracted is immense. Newman often overtaxed the time 
and patience, as well as the subtlety, of his readers, and, like 
some other gri*at men, he may be found in after-times buried 
un<ler the pile of his own works, or represented by one small 
volume or two out of half a hundred. 

On several occasions was Newman dragged out of Ins provincial 
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obscurity. * In 1851, in the course of some lectures given at 
Birmingham, he delivered a tremendous philippic against one 
Achilli, an Italian monk, who had l)een driven out of Italy and 
his Church, and was now declaiming against them, inucli to the 
delight of our Protestant gentlemen and ladies. The man had 
now to fight for dear life, and h(i had friends. They brought 
an action for libel against Newman, and, as lie also liad friends, 
he brought over a host of witnesses. There was no doubt as to 
the libel, and the truth of the libel was no defence. Newman 
was tilled .£100, but the expenses were many thousands, an«l 
they were cheerfully subscribed for him. The only result of 
the actirin has been to write on the roll of history a character 
and career which Englishmen will henceforth bo apt to associate 
with moiintehaiiks of Acliilli’s descrijitioii. 

In January 1864 Kingsley, under some niiaccountiihle, 
perhaps ([uite inonientary, impulse, writing for a magazine, 
charged Newman with teaching that truth need not be a virtue 
to the Catholic clergy, and, indeed, ought not to be j that 
cunning is the jiroper weapon of the saints ; and that, whether 
tills notion be doctrinally correct or not, it is historically true. 
Newman at once demanded a justification of this libel, wbicli 
Kingsley found himself unable to produce. Instead of proofs 
he went into generalities, into which Newman followed liini. 
After a long stage of personalities, as they must be called, 
ha])pily the assailed ])arty elianged bis key and ascended into 
the most interesting of all his writings, and the one which put 
him once more in accord with the Englisli public. 

The A'pohujia is a household wonl in this country : nor is the 
interest of it diminished by the fact that it is the history of a 
mind rather than of a course of events ; and that it is the inner 
life of one man without much attempt to enter into other per- 
sonal experiences. It is Newman, and very little more. Even 
Hamlet, monopolist as he is, leaves more room and more honour 
to inferior iiersonagos. But, whatever the faults, if faults they 
be, the Ajwlogia will ever hold its ground in English literature. 
At the time of the “ Qummeuical Council ” Newman was said 
to be adverse to an authorihitivc definition of Papal infallibility. 
His objections were so delicately and mildly expressed that to 
an ordinary English eye they looked more like a jiious perform- 
ance necessary to the idea of a discussion than a real opinion. 
Indeed, must Englishmen will think it a matter of indifference 
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how infallibility is defined, one definition in an •impossible 
matter being as good as another. It must be considered, 
liowever, that Newman^s whole life had been one long con- 
troversy, and where there is no beginning there is likely to be 
no end. A definition, if it be \vorth anything, must iweclude 
some alternatives, and so far stop discussion. But, as there were 
sjxid to be more than sixty distinct definitions of Pajml infalli- 
bility before the year 1870, it can hardly be supposed that one 
more will make a material difference. The Vatican Council 
was a grand and imposing demonstration, and as such it has told 
on the open field of human affairs. 

Eleven ycjxrs ago a great omission was rejiaired, a great 
inecpiality removed. So high was the regard that England had 
fijr Newman, on whatever grounds, that it felt really aggrieved 
at what seemed to be the denial of a OardinaPs liat. English- 
men are apt to talk and write on stilts, so to sp(*ak, and in tin’s 
vein they do not take much account of Cardinals. But nature 
will come out. Wc have all been cbildreu in our time, and the 
cliild never wholly departs from our nature. So all England 
was delighted when Newman went to Rome, which, at his age 
and in his infirm health, was a service of danger, and came back 
with his long-duo decorations. Alrc*a(ly his own first college at 
Oxford had been jnoud to restore bis name to its books and to 
raise liim from a scholar to an Honorary Follow. Fastidious 
Clitics observed that he had left Oxford a believer and returned 
to it in the guise of a liberal ; the change, however, was in the 
University, not in himself ; and in this country we give every- 
body license to avail himself freely of its varying and not 
entirely consistent oj)portunities. Things must he done hy hook 
or crook, or not at all. Yet it is an amazing sign of the 
times that a Cardinal should head the list of names in an 
Oxford college. A few months after Newman acknowledged 
this comidiment by a visit to Oxfonl, where he was entertained 
by Trinity College. The chief feature of the visit wjis u call 
on Dr. Pusey, for a long interchange of guarded sympathies and 
old nieinories. Two years after he paid Oxford a second visit, 
for a large gaiden party at his college, and to preach a sermon 
at the new Roman Catholic (^^lapcl. 

Newman never lost a friend if he could help it, and always 
took care that it was not he that cut the sacred tic, as he deemed 
it. About ibis date he travelled into the western counties, 
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‘l^eeing ol<P .friends iir tlLe way^ and full of old thoughts and 
feeliiiji^. "iOn'^-tliis occasiojn he had to seek in vain .for an 
admission to Exeter Cathedral at an hour when he had fair 
.reason to expect it would l)e open to strangers, as the Continental 
churches are. Oddly enough, the single reason of his exclusion 
was that the cathedral authorities, with a large party of invited 
friends and pjirtisans, were engaged in a discussion upon the 
unhappy reredos, which proved a hone of contention between 
Bishop Temple and the Chapter. At Edgbaston he was always 
most easy of access, and ready to see an old friend, or a stranger, 
even to the interruption of some important work, or of the brief 
mid-day repose. When much pressed, or worn, he retired for a 
short holiday to a cottage at Rednal, on the Lickey Hills, a few 
miles from Birmingham. 

Now, for many years, all Englishmen have vied in rendering 
tlie prop(*r liomage, whatever it might be, or whatever its worth, 
to the most conspicuous and interesting name in our theological 
or literary annals. Unless it be on some rare occasions and 
instances, Newman was singularly free from the weaknesses and 
misfortunes that so often make jjolemics a jdague and literature 
a grief. There are great and even good men who I'epel 
sympathy, and even forfeit it ; Newman could not do either. 
With all his hxults — for all have faults — England has loved 
him still. 

The truth is we are a nation of horo-worshippers, sometimes 
to the extent of holding one hero as good as another, though 
they may have considerable dilferenccs to settle between them- 
selves. Sueh feelings, often the suggestions of the hour, have 
to stixnd the severer test of years to come. Will even the next 
generation read Newman’s now voluminous works? Will it 
enter upon a course the termination of which is already histori- 
cal ? Every work of man is measured by its results. TIio 
narrow range of human power and opportunity has to he taken 
into account. Near home, on this very spot, we have frequent 
and melancholy experieuces of the fate that may await the fruits 
of industry and genius. As one hoxir succeeds another, import- 
ant matter has to give way tt> the latest arrival, find has to be 
first minished, and then, perhaps, iinally squeezed out of our 
columns. Enter any good old-fashioned library that lias bad 
the rare luck to escape tire, the auction-room, and the waste- 
paper store. In long rows are the works of the twenty or thirty 
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greaj; divines, the delight and ^he sii^pQyt bf their «• respective^ 
generations. Oi‘ most of these good men, so ^Ij^i in^tho^ ilky, 
it is now rare to liiid anybody who nas read even a page, or cun 
BO njticji as say what manner of men they were, or what were 
their ^distinctive opinions, or where tliey preached or wrote, or* 
■ where they lived and died. Over every library, even such as 
’ thofie now aniiUcilly scattered, volume by volume, over all lands, 
may be written the warning not to work for posterity, but for 
the prcseiil day, and for those that share it with us. 

Leadino Article, Tuesday, August 12, 1890 

A great man has passtnl away ; a great link with the past 
has been br»)ken. Yesterday, after a very short illness, (‘ardinal 
Newman died at the Oratory, EdgUaston. Tims enviably closes 
a most noteworthy life ; a life that in itself sums up in the ht'st 
and most attractive way one side of the religious life of the 
century. At ninety years of age, full of years, full of honour 
but not of honours, in the obscurity of his almost private lioiiie, 
the great man receives the last summons and (piielly obeys. A 
most interesting chai)ler of our history closes with his death, 
and a life that beais strange testimony to the perniaiienco of 
certain types in hiuiiaii nature Imtoiucs a i)art of the j)a6t. 
Once iiuu’e the world is reminded of the degree in ^\hich respect 
ami love still atbich to the saintly life, when it is coupled with 
one or anotlier kind of intellectual leadersliip. 

Cardinal Newman is literally the last of his generation. 
Many of his old friends and colleagues he has long survived ; 
others have but lately passed away ; but he, to all a]}i)earance 
the iftobt fragile of all, lias remaimMl till now. It is nearly lifty 
years since Arnold died ; 'Whutely has ]s*eii gone twenty-seven 
yeai*s ; Kehle dierl twenty -four years ago, Tusey eight, find 
Hawkins and “ Ideal ” AVard at the same distance of time. The 
men who followed Newman in his pfxssiige across the Roman 
Rubicon have almost all predeceased him. He has remained, 
looking out from those mysterious eyes of his upon a world that 
has changed enormously since the days of the Tractariaiis, and 
changed, it must be feared, in ways that lie often liked but little. 
He liked them less, perhaps he iimlcrstood them less, than the 
eminent foreign contemporary with whom one naturally com- 
pares him, Dr. Dollinger. Far more learned than Newman, far 
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more active, (*mlowe«l with more physical vigour and a greater 
force of w^l, Dollinger never stood aside, like the great English 
dialectician, from the course of alfairs. The one, therefore, is 
the more interesting as an example of intellectual energy and 
critical alertness ; tlui other, as a poet, a mystic, and as a thrice- 
relined example of the unworldly life. 

We publish on another page a full account of Dr. Newman^s 
career, from its beginning in the earliest years of the century. 
For much of it he is himselt^ in his famous Apologia, the chief 
authority ; since he may be said to have lived no other life 
than the religious life, the life in constant and conscious com- 
munication with the Unseen, that he there describes. His 
history is the liistory of religions opinions, and of actions based 
on them. We trace the workings of his mind as he passes out 
of tlui Evangelicalism of his lx)yhood — an effective school for 
the religious emotions — into the historicfil and logical stage from 
which grew the Tract a for tlm Timca, The story of this central 
moment of the nuxlern religious liistory of England is always 
fascinating, and to those who have any personal links with tin* 
Oxford of that day it still has a curious and a powerful interest. 
It has to be told over again from the poijit of view of e.'ich 
actor in it— of Keble first, then of Pusey, lately, in a inuch-nsid 
book, of AVilliam George Ward, and now of Newman, the chief 
of the band, the head and front of the offending. And yet, 
from the standpoint of to-day, how incredibly remote it all 
seems ! It divided educated England into two hostile camps ; 
it lilled the English world with the noise and the smoke of 
controversy ; it led a grave Univc*rsity into ji number of 
scandalously intolerant acts ; it ended by threatening the dis- 
rujitioii of the Church of England. The controversy was 
jirofessedly historical. Vet of history, in the modern scientific 
sense, there was very little in it ; and neither side seemed to 
suspect that behind the question whether the Fathers thought 
’and wrote so-and-so lay the question of the grounds on which 
the Fathers formed their opinions. But suflicient for each age 
are the controversii*s thereof. 

In 1840, or thereabouts, the question which concerned the 
religious mind of England was the question whether what was 
called “ Catholic Truth was attainable within the Church of 
England or not. We know the way in which Newman decided 
it, in his converse with Pusey and others, in his published 
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writiiig*^, and in the almost cloistral solitude of Liltlemoro. Ho 
would have rejoiced to carry a greater following wi^i him, hut 
tliat was not essential. His own ]>ath seemed marked out to 
liim and he took it, leaving many Irieiids behind him — leaving 
Pusey to become gradually the head of a great Anglican com- 
munity, to the outside spectator scarcely distinguishable from 
the Roman, and yet separated from it, if we are to believe its 
spokesmen, by the most vital differences ; and leaving Patlison 
to go his solitary way in the pursuit of pure knowledge entirely 
unfettered by formulas or creeds. Prom the moment of that 
great step Newman became, to the bulk of English peojde, a 
mere memory. Oxford long retained the tradition of his 
wonderful personality ; of the charm of his character, of the 
pure beauty of Ids st\le. But he jiassed out of the life of the 
place and of the many who had read and admired him. Fifteen 
years or more juissctl by till the wtuld heard of him again, when 
the Apolitijia was luiblished. The cause seemed a mere accident: 
a chance jihiuse of a man who w'as not given to measuring his 
WNirds. One does not ni‘ed to be a Roman (Catholic to appreciate 
the thoroughness of the ]mnishment wdiich Kingsley received 
Jrom his v(*leran antagonist. The amateur had challenged the 
old sw’oi'dhiiian ; aiul he became as a child in his hands. 

And yet the Aj)olv(jia is not an altogether phusant bo»)k to 
read, if one wishes to keep fresh the old belief in Dr. Newman 
as a sort of angelic doctor of the nineteenth century —a saint, 
wdio is at the same time a master of dialectic. Perhaps an 
Aptdogia must ahvays be somewhat painful ; at all events this 
one is, from the air of absolute certainty that pei-vades it, and, 
shal^w’e say, from the evidences of nothing short of superstition 
with which it abounds. Tliese things, however, are the almost 
invariable marks of religious biographies, whether the subject 
be a Wesley or a Niwvmaii. Men like this are better than tlieir 
biographies. Newman certainly was, as every one vvlu» knew 
him wdll maintain, especially the survivors of those old Oxford 
days when he held congregations spell-bound in St. Mary’s, 
and threw over companionship a charm which w’as scarcely f)f 
this w’orld. Tlie worst of such a charm as this is that it is 
evanescent ; that it depends on the memory of a generation. 
Will Ncwmian’s survive in the estimation of his country ? Will 
his b(K)ks maintain it ? That is a question wdiich may be asked 
to-day, but which the future only can answer. Of one thing 
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we may be’ sure, that the memory of his pure and noble life, 
untouched Uy worldliness, unsoured by any trace of fanaticism, 
will etidure, and that whether Home canonises him or not he 
will be canonised in the thouj^hts of pious people of many 
creeds in England. The saint and the poet in him will survive, 
“ Lead, kindly Light ” is already something better than a classic ; 
the life at Littlemore and at Edgbaston will engrave itself deep 
into the memory of all to whom religion and lofty human 
character are dear. 



CANON TiTDDON 

Obituary Notick, AVkdnesday, SKrTKMBER 10, 1890 

\Vk (K*fply ri*gr(‘t to /iiinounce ilio ileatli of fhiioii Lidjon. 
With liiiii tin* (.Mnircli of Kiighind lost‘s lier foremost preaclier, 
ami the Jli^h Church party its most ]>owiTful champion. 

Henry hirry Ijiddoii was horn at 'raunton in 1829, and had, 
therefore, handy comideted liis sixty-tirst year at tlio time of Ins 
death. He received Ins early education at King’s (toll ej^e School, 
then a young institution, founded, as will he remmnhered, on 
(thurch of Kiiglaml juincijdes ; and in or about 1847 lie. was 
nomiiiateil a student of Christ (thurch. Tln)sc who re(‘olh‘ct 
him as an undergraduate speak of him as having been already 
keenly interested in religion, and as having professed himself Ji 
loyal follower of the Tract'irian leadei’s — men whosci inlluenco, 
tliough it had been moment.'irily checked by the secession of 
Newman, was still very considerable. ’Flie young student of 
Ch^st (Jliurch was es])ecially brought in contact with Ihisey, and 
also, away from Oxford, with the gentle personality of one whom 
he afterwards di'scrihed as “ the best and wisest man whom he 
had ever known intimately in life”-- John Kehle. 

Meantime he read for the schools ; but by some accid(*iit, 
though he was a good scholar ami a keen logician, he only 
obtained a second class in the examiniitioii for bis degree (1890). 
In the next year, however, he obtained a Univ(;rKily distinction, 
the Johnson Theological Scholarshii), and he was in due tiim; 
cantirmed in his studentship. He was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Wilherforce in 1852 ; and there are still those who 
remember the keen interest with which, in the intervals of the 
examination, he discussed theological questions in the garden of 
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Cuddesdon Palace. Tie was at this time, indeed, studying not 
only the inltier but the form ; and already he had laid to licart 
the lessons of that great school of ecclesiastical preaching, as 
distinguished from the popular j^reaching of Protestantism, which 
liad never died out in France from the days of Massillon and 
Bourdaloue to the days of Lacordairo. Of the last-named, 
Liddon always professed himself a <Ievoted admirer ; hut it was 
rather on the school than on any single member of it that he 
formed his own well-defined and most impressive style. But 
liis early work as a clergyman did not lie much, or at least 
exclusively, in the direction of preaching. In 1854 he was 
appointed Vice- Principal of Cuddesdon College, then recently 
founded by Bishop Wilberforce as a nursery of young clergy ; 
and it may truly be said that the influence of Liddon, during 
th(v five 3 'ears that he held the post, had much to do with fixing 
the characler of the college and determining its success. 

A very important epoch in Liddon^s life was his appointment 
as (‘xaiuiniug chajdain to the then Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. 
Walter Ker Hamilton, a man of saintly life, and a pronounced 
High Churchman. Tie was one of the three men who most 
influenced the life and thought of Ijiddou, the other two being 
Kehle and Pusey. Not even Samuel Wilberforce, during the 
years at Cuddesdon, was so much to the young ecclesiastic as 
uas the Bishop of Salisbury, of wliom lie wrote, at the time of 
the Bishop’s death, a touching memoir. In 1864 Bishop 
llaiuiltou appointed Liddon to the Prebend of Major Pars Altaris 
ill Salisbury Cathedral. By this time his fame as a preacher 
was beginning to sjiread, and wlien, in 1863, lie was for the 
first time aiipoinfed Select Preacher to the University of O.^ford, 
St. Mary’s was soon crowded. Alread}" the voice, the manner, 
and the style were there which have since that date charmed so 
many scores of thousands of hearers ; but at that time all was 
new exce]>t to those who, in some foreign church, had chanced 
to hear a Dominican brother. Tlie sympathetic tones, the subtle, 
insinuating argument, the rhetorical artifice, concealed behind 
extreme simplicity of language; the dogmatic certainty of tlie 
preacher’s central positions; above all, the fervour of his own 
personal i)orsuasion, making itself felt through physical exertion 
that was ])lainly too severe for him — these things at once made 
it a]>paivnt that a new great preacher had come before the w'orld. 

Aecojiliiigly, when it was aniioiinced that Prebendary’ Liddon 
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was to be the Bampton Lecturer for 1 866 the interest of the 
announcement was felt far beyond the limits of the /Jniversity. 
The subject chosen showed the preacher’s courage ; it was nothing 
less central, nothing less vast, than “ The Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This is not the place to criticise 
these celebratcKl lectures, or even to follow their argument. 
Knough to say that they were an elaborate att(mipt to meet 
modem criticism on its own ground ; to answer Strauss and 
Baur and Renan, and par parmtlu^se to prove to the Broad Church 
]>arty in the hhiglish Church that reason was not on their side'. 
The lectures showed no little learning ; as printed, with a full 
apparatus of notes, they show a gF‘p.t deal ; but their real 
strength lay in tlu‘- skill with which the orthodox case was pre- 
sented, the Avoak points in the opponents’ ease laid bare, and the 
religious feelings and hopes of Christians apjiealed to. Fiy)m 
the time of the delivery and publication of the Bampton Lectures 
there was no doubt whatever that, among the more scholarly 
an<l controversial preachers of the Church of England, Liddon 
had taken the leading place. 

In the year of the Bampton Lectures, Mr. Liddon was choso7i 
as a member of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford; and this 
position he held for three “furns”of three years each, till 187.5. 
Il(‘ was at the time, as the election implied, resident in Oxford ; 
and his nomination may be said to have bigiialised the fact that 
he Avas regarded, and consented to be regarded, as oiui of tlui 
active leaders of the Church party in the University. Tie iilled 
in University politics the anomalous position of one Avho, though 
a Tiiberal in the ])olitics of the country, held tenaciously to the 
old ynes, especially on such i)oints as the retention of Oreek, 
and, until 1871, the retention of religious tests. Tie acted, in 
fa<*t, Avith Dr. Ihisey, AAdiose lieutenant he really Avas ; and on 
all such matters as the founding and organisation of the Theo- 
logical Honour School, he naturally represented the clerical 
claims in tlu'ir extreme form. Tn 1870 ho accepteil the ajijjoiiit- 
meiit to Dean Ireland’s Professorship of K\eg(*sis, and it need 
not be said that his lectures, (luring the tAvelve years that he 
held tin* post. Avert* crow’ded, not only by candidates for orders, 
but by others. It can hardly bo said that his inlluence in 
Oxford, outside the lecture room, the (k)iincil, and the UniA^ersity 
pulpit, Avas (piite as great as th.at of some of his contemporaries. 
Probably his colleague Dr. King, the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
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had more direct personal influence upon the characters of young 
High Chuiiphmen. 

In 1870 Liddon was appointed Canon Residentiary of St. 
PauVs, and about the same time was made D.D. and Hon. D.O.L. 
The partial removal to London which the canonry implied 
brought his person, his voice, and his work before the notice of 
thousands of those to whom he had till then been a mere name. 
His first systematic appearance in London, however, was not at 
St. Paul’s, but as Lent Lecturer at St. James’s, Piccadilly, where 
he delivered to thronged congregations the sermons which have 
since become so generally known under the title of Some Ele- 
ments oj Religion. These, and, still more, the sermons preached 
during his annual residence at St. Paul’s, differed in many 
respects from the sermons preached at Oxford. Like a true 
orj^ior, Dr. Liddon had a ready perception of the character of 
his audience. At Oxfonl he was didactic, dialectical, even 
learned on occasion. In London, tliough the religions basis 
was the same, his aim was to 1)0 above all things simple, clear, 
and consistent. 

It has been said by an experienced observer that Dr. Liddon 
at St. Paul’s offered an almost unique example of a preacher 
who habitually held the close attention of a middle-class audience 
for an hour at a time, by sermons each of which was a con- 
secutive argument. The argument may not have been com- 
idicated ; the premisses were generally familiar ; but to follow 
the discour.se at all imi)1ied steady attention, and thi.s the vast 
audiences beneath the dome were always reatly to give. It 
inu.st, however, be admitted that the necessity of preaching to 
congregations so large and so mixed had an injurious effe<{t on 
Dr. Liddon’s style. The physical e.xertion was more than he could 
.stand ; the necessity of re]>eating ohl arguments, the ab.sence of 
criticism, and the various other conditions of the case tended to 
lower the extraordinarily high level to which he had attained 
at Oxford and in Piccadilly. But what man of any generation 
could continue to preach frc.shly and without loss of power to 
congregations like those hw twenty years? 

In two ways Dr. Liddon took an active part in the public 
affairs of his time, lie was, as we have said, a Liberal in 
general politics, or it would be more correct to say that he was 
a follower of Mr. CJlad.stonc in most of the courses which that 
statesman has pursued. Especially did he follow, or perhaps 
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help to lead, Mr. Gladstone in the anti-Turkish campaign of 
1876-78. Dr. Liddon, as a High Anglican, was full qf sympathy 
for the Greek Christians, and espoused their cause against the 
Turks with all the energy of which he was capable. He visited 
Servia and the neighbouring countries, and the controversy is 
still remembered which he and Canon MacColl kept up in these 
columns against many opponents as to the impalement of a 
Christian by Turks, of which they declared themselves to have 
been eye-witnesses. Some years before this Dr. Liddon liad 
shown equally strong sympathy with another body of persecuted 
Christians, the Old Catholics, of whose Congress at Bonn in 
1874, he drew up, or edited, an interesting report. 

But these instances of his intervention in public affairs were 
less importiiiit than his frequent interventions when the interests 
of the Church of England were, as he thought, directly attaclfcd, 
as by the Cliurch Discipline Act of 1874, by the Purchas 
judgment, and other exiinqiles of what, in the title of a little 
volume, lie called Troithkn of the Church, lie entirely disliked, 
denounced, and repudiated tlie supreme authority of the 
Judicial Committee. In a “letter to Sir John Taylor Cole- 
ndge” (1871) he vigorously attacked the Purchas judgment, and 
frankly told the judges that a large body of the clergy would 
meet it with passive resistance, lii the preface to the sermons 
just referred to, he declares that the decisions of such a tribunal 
“ will alvv.ays be re.spcctfullj'' considered as the work of trained 
minds of the highest ability,” but will not “ command the sub- 
mission which is due from a Christian conscience” to the 
spiritual heads of the Church. The logical outcome of such a 
posy,ion i.s, of course, to accept disestablishment ; and, as to 
this, his opinion was clear. In the same preface (1881) he 
wrote, “Few, if any. Churchmen desire to see the Church 
disestablished and disendowed ; but, if it be a question whether 
it is better to be turned out of house and home without any 
clothes, and even on a winter’s night, or to be strangled by a 
silken coitl in a well-furnished drawing-room, what man or 
church can have any difficulty in arriving at a decision ? ” 

For several years past Dr. Liddon has been engaged upon 
what he hoped and believed would prove the great work of his 
life, the biography of his friend and master. Dr. Pusey. It 
was to this consbuit engagement, as much as to any other cause, 
that wc must attribute his refusal of all Church preferment 
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Blit the “ Life ” has not been concluded, and it is not known in 
what state ^*t has been left. It may, however, be assumed that 
Dr. Liddon, a most methodical worker, and one endowed with 
tlie valuable gift of a good handwriting, has left his papers in 
order, ready to be taken up by some faithful successor. It 
should be added that Dr. Liddon was largely instrumental in 
founding the two institutions at Oxford which are named after 
Keble and Piisey ; and to the end he was equally interested in 
the College and the House. But, of the remarkable literary 
outcome of the Pusey House which this year has seen — the 
book called LuxMundi — ^lie did not a])prove ; lie thought it too 
great a concession to modern criticism ; and he viewed its 
publication and success with no little pain. Like Plato and 
Luther, he found himself, before his death, outrun by his 
pupils. 

Though Dr. Liddon did not mix very much in society, his 
social gifts were very considerable. His manners were exquisitely 
courteous ; he could tell a story to perfection ; and he had ii 
keen sense of humour. His weak liealth, however, and perhaps 
a growing dissatisfaction with the position and prospects of his 
beloved Church, kept him more and more in retirement, from 
which he only emerged for the performance of his great public 
duties. 



PROFESSOK J. E. TIIOROLD ROGERS 

OuiTiTARY Notice, Tuesday, October 14, ISOO 

We ro<5rot to .annoinioo ilio of Mr. Thorold Rnjrora, the w**ll- 
knnwn Ih'ofessor of Political Economy at Oxford, which occurred 
on Sunday night, someAvhat suddenly perhaps, hut not altogether 
unexpectedly, at his residence at Oxford. Hardly any man of 
his time has heen better known or more conR])icuous in Oxford for 
the last thirty or forty years than Professor Rogers. His person- 
ality was at once impressive and aggressive, and even those to 
Avhoiu it was least congenial were fain to acknowledge his p(*culiar 
(pialities and gifts. He was educated at King’s College, in 
L(»ndon, and matriculated in due course at Magdalen Hall, a 
society which at that lime was not remarkable for academical 
distinction, though Jjicobson, afU'rwards Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Bishop of Chester, had been its vice-principal, and 
Macbride, a lay divine of high Evangelical reijute, was and re- 
maii^d ft)r long afterwards its principal. Rog(*rs obtained a 
tirst class in classics under the old system in 1840, and might 
well have looked forwai’d to a distinguished academical career. 
But open Fellowships were rare in the days before the first Uni- 
versity Commission, and Rogers never obtained one. The circum- 
stance may perhaps account for the bittiTness with which in Jifter 
years he was wont to attack the University system, though it 
must be acknowledged that his criticisms were occasionally just 
as well as poiiitetl. 

After taking his degree Rogers took holy orders, and for 
some years in early manhood wiis either curate or incumbent 
of Headington Quarry, a poor and somewhat ncglcct(*d district 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. But the bent of his mind 
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and temperament was decidedly anti -clerical, and though he 
still retained the title of reverend for several years he subse- 
quently relinquished it, having been largely instrumental in 
procuring the passing of the statute whereby clerks in holy 
orders are now enabled to divest themselves of the disabilities 
attiiching to the sacred office. He married early and settled in 
Oxford, taking private pupils in large numbers, occasionally 
examining in the schools, devoting himself to literary pursuits, 
and gradually taking a large share in the administrative business 
of the University — he used often to declare that he was the largest 
holder of unpaid ollices in Oxford and to contrast himself in tliat 
respect with the more fortunate holders of comfortable sinecures. 
IJis reading was wide and varied, including a vast range of 
classical and modern literature, but his scholarship w.as discursive 
rather tlian i)rofound, and perhaps somewhat deficient in accuracy. 
It was one of the disappointments of liis life that the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press declined many years ago to undertake the 
publication of an Aristotelian dictionary which he had prepared 
with much labour and erudition. 

In 1 8G2 h(‘. became a candidate for the Professorship of Political 
Economy founded by Henry Drummond, and vacated at that 
time by the retirement of Charles Neate, sometime Fellow of 
Oriel and M.P. for the city of Oxfonl. The Chair was at that 
time tenable for five years, but the Professor was re-el igibh', the 
election being vested in the Convocation of the University. 
Rogers, though a noted Liberal and a friend of Rright and 
CoUlen, with the latter of whom lie was connected by marriage, 
had not at that time become notorious and obnoxious in certain 
quarters as a Radical politician, and lie was elected without^diffi- 
cnlty. He ilevoted himself Avith characteristic energy to the 
duties of his office, and his studies thenceforth took that dis- 
tinctively economical turn which resulted some years afterAvards 
in the publication of his Avell-knOAvn History of Agriculture 
and Prices in EnfjUiiul — a learn(*d and elaborate work founded 
largely on his own pemonal examination of the accounts of 
several of the colleges of Oxford, especially those of Merton 
College. He was a stimulating and suggestive lecturer, inter- 
spersing his graver disquisitions Avith many a racy anecdote, not 
always of a strictly academical type. But his labours in the 
Chair of Political Economy Avei’c not destined to be continued 
without intermission. Wlien the time came for his re-election 
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in 1868 an opposition was mised in circumstances wliicli we 
described as follows in recording tlie death of Professor Ronamy 
Price in 1888 : * 

“ The Chair had been held for the i)rcvious live years by Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, and Mr. Rogers offered himself for re-election. 
He had, however, made himself highly iiniiopular with the 
Conservative majority of Convocation, and especially with its 
leaders in Oxford, by his extreme political opinions and his 
not too discreet exi)ression of them. The contest was accord- 
ingly waged, not .so much by the candidates themselves as by 
their re.«pcctive supporters, on inirely party grounds. In special 
(qualifications for the duties of the Chair the two candidates were 
not unequal, and no attempt was made by his o])poncnts to impugn 
the fidelity, industry, and ability with which Mr. Rogers had 
discharged those dutie.s. Roth were Liberals in politics, but Mr. 
Price, though at one time an advanced Liberal, was now inclining 
towards the right wing of his l>arty, while Mr. Rogci*s was 
regarded by his oqiponents a.s an extriune, and even dangerous, 
Radical. An active canva.ss was conducted, less in favour of 
Mr. Price than in ojiposition to Mr. Rogers, and political ani- 
mosities of that peculiar type which characterised Convocation 
and insjiirod its local leadeis in tln^se days were enlisted on behalf 
of Mr. Rogers’s oqiponent. The result was a foregone conclusion. 
Mr. Price was elected by a large majority, the University 
obtained an excellent professor, and Mr. Rogens was duly 
punished for his qiolitical opinion.'*.” 

The only eflect on Rogers was to intensify his Radical 
synqiathics and to leave him more unmuzzled than ever in the 
expression of his political (q>iiiions. He began to take a more 
acti\% part in politics, and in 1874 he was an un8ucce.ssful 
candidate for Scarborough. In the general election of 1880 he 
was returned for Southwark as a colleague of Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., and he represented that borough until it was divided by 
the Redistribution of Seats Act, when he became a candidate for 
Bermondsey and was returned for that division in the general 
election of 1885. But in 1886, having declared hirmsclf in 
favour of the Gladstoiiian iiolicy ftjr Ireland, he w’as defeated by 
the pre.seut Conservative member, Mr. Lafoiie. 

It is unneces.sary, and \vould not be very jn’o/itablc for us 
to follow Mr. Rogers’s Parliamentary career in detail. He will 
be remembered not as a politician — for in this capacity he pre- 
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sciited the more a^'grcssive and least temperate side of his 
character to the public gaze — but as a man of letters, a student, 
and a diligent, thoughtful, and suggestive compiler of economical 
data and statistics. On the death of Mr. Boiiamy Price, with 
whom after some few years of estrangement his i)ersonal re- 
lations had become cordial and friendly, he was re-elected to the 
Chair of Political Economy, from which he had been some- 
what unceremoniously ousted twenty years before. The election 
had now been transferred to a Board of which Lord Salisbury, As 
Chancellor of the University, and ^Ir. Ooschen, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, were members, and it was generally believed 
at the time that both shitesmen, forgetting political dilferenccs, 
and recognising the value of Rogers’s economical researches, 
concurred in his nomination. For the last year or two it was 
evident to his friends that his licalth was seriously impaired, 
aiul his death, though somewhat premature, for he was by no 
means as old as he looked, can hardly have come as a surprise to 
those who observed his ra])idly aging ligure and the decay of 
his once inexhaustible vivacity. 

Professor Rogers’s contributions to economical and ])olitical 
literature were numerous and important. We have already 
montionod his Uintoi'y of Af/ricuUnre and Prices, and to this 
may be added his Sit Genturies of Work and Wafjps, He 
edited the speeches of his friends P>right and Cobden, pro- 
duced for the Clarendon Press an aniioUited c*dition of Adam 
Smith’s JPcalth of Nations, and collectetl and edited, with histori- 
cal elucidations, the Protests of the House of Lords. His minor 
works, often the pi'oduct of wide reading and research, are too 
numerous for detailed mention. 

Of his ])crsonal character many dilferent estimates wld be 
formed by those who knew him in ditferent capacities. He was 
boisterous and uncomiiromising in the expression of his often 
aggressive opinions, but of kindly nature and generous sympathies, 
llistalk was racy and often too full-bo<lied to satisfy a fastidious 
taste, but he was generally well worth hearing, for his knowledge 
was wide and various, and he applied it with no little ingenuity 
to the support of the opinions he espoused. His wife survives him, 
and he leaves several children. Ilis eldest son died very suddenly 
some years ago — it was uncertain whether by his own hand or as 
the result of an untoward accident. Many of the late Professor’s 
friends will recollect the very touching letter which he wrote 
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on that occasion in response to their widespread expressions of 
sympathy and in repudiation of the liypothesis of suicide. A 
younger son distinguished himself some ten years* ago by a 
brilliant mathematical career at the University. His only 
daughter was trained by her father in classical studies, and was 
the first lady admitted to the privileges of University examina- 
tion at Oxford who obtained a distinction pronounced by the 
examiners to be equivalent in all rcsi^ects to a first class in 
Classical ]\loderations. 



SIR RICHARD BURTON 

Obituary Notice, Tuesday, October 21, 1890 

We iinnouncc with much regret the death of Sir Richard Burton, 
the eminent Eastern traveller and Orientalist, at the age of 
sixty -nine. In him there has passed away one of the most 
remarkable «and cosmopolitan, and at the siime time one of the 
most scholarly, explorers of our time. Sir Richard Burton’s 
iiaiiie is in popular estimation associated with Africa, and 
rightly so, for there he did his most valuable and most original 
work. Ills discovery of Lake Tanganyika, especially when 
combined with that of the Victoria Nyanza by his companion 
Speke, deserves to rank with Stanley’s memorable journeys. 
He and his companions were lions in their day, and if the 
excitement then was less than it has been over Mr. Stanley’s 
recent expedition, it was not due to the fact that the geographical 
work they did was less importont or accomplished with less 
hazaid. The conditions which fan excitement and nurse en- 
thusiasm had not reached the development thirty yearr ago 
which they have attained now. 

Richard Francis Burton was burn on 19th March 1821, at 
Barham House, Herts, the son of Colonel Netterville Burton, 
of the 36th Regiment, and his wife Martha Baker. Richaid’s 
grandfather was rector of Tuam, in Ireland, and his grand-uncle 
Bishop of Killala. They were the first of the family to settle in 
Ireland, and belonged to the Burtons of Barker Hill, near Shap, 
Westmoreland, who, again, are connected Avith some of the 
leading Burton families all over tlie kingdom. Much of Richard 
Burton’s eccentricity was inherited both on the fathers and 
mother’s side. Most of his boyhood and youth was spent at 
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Tours and in wandering with his restless father over the 
Continent, from one temporary place of residence to another. 
Burton’s training and education were thus of an irregular and 
spasmodic character, ill fitted to qualify him for the routine of 
an official career. It, however, fostered his powers of observation, 
and gave him ample opportunity of exercising his wonderful 
faculty for the acquisition of languages. The Burton children 
were left very much to themselves, so that Richard’s innate 
wayward disposition had little check. 

At last, in 1840, the family returned to England, and 
young Burton was entered at Oxford, going into residence at 
Trinity College in the Michaelmas Term of that year. Ilis 
previous training was not conducive to compliance with 
Oxford ways. He was leader in the wildest pranks of his time ; 
in Latin and Greek he made little headway, but he quiejely 
mastered Arabic. Burton soon got disgusted with University 
life and resolved to quit it. This lie did by deliberately 
attending a race meeting against orders, and was of course “ sent 
down.” This was precisely what he wanted. When he arrived 
suddenly in London (in 1842), he told his friends that ho had 
been allowed an extra vacation for hiking a double firshclass 
with the very highest honours. Of course the truth was soon 
discovered, and in the end he obtained a commission in the East 
India Company’s service. He sailed from England on IStli 
June 1842, his only companion being a bull-terrier of the 
Oxford breed. He landed at Bombay on 28th October, and was 
posted as ensign to the 18th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
which he joined at Baroda. He soon became master of Hindu- 
stani and fencing, and astonished his fellow -officers and dis- 
plea^d his superiors by the eccentricities of his conduct. 

Nevertheless in 1843 he was made regimental interpreter, 

and succeeded in indulging his wandering propensities by 
expeditions to various parts of India. Burton’s career as 
an explorer, however, may be said to have begun in 1862, 

when he undertook, in the disguise of a Pathan, that 

journey to Medina and Mecca, the description of which forms 
one of the most interesting of his many narratives. His life 
thenceforth, until he settled down as Consul at Trieste, was an 
almost uninterrupted series of exploring expeditions. Before 
this (1861) he had published a volume on Scindey giving the 
results of his observations while resident in the “unhappy 
VOL. IV u 
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valley,’* and in tlic same year a volume on Goa and the Blue 
Mountains. 

Burton’s next expedition was to Somaliland, even now but 
little known, and then full of dangers. The expedition was 
undertaken by the Directors of the East India Company, and 
Burton was accompanied by Lieutenant Speke. The expedition 
left Aden at the end of 1854, and Burton alone, again in disguise, 
succeeded, amid the greatest risks, in entering the sacred city of 
Harrar. Returning again to Berbera in the beginning of 1855, 
Burton intended to penetrate to the Nile, but shortly after 
landing the expedition was attacked, Burton and Speke being 
wounded, and narrowly escaping with their lives. The narrative 
of this hazardous expedition was X)ubllshed in 1856, under the 
title of First Footsteps in Fast Africa, 

After a run to Constantinoide in 1856, in the vain hope of 
being employed in the war against Russia, Burton returned to 
England still more disgusted with officialism, and still more 
determined to distinguish himself as an African explorer. He 
now undertook, after a trial trip to Zanzibar and other coast 
towns, the expedition into the heart of Africa on which his 
fame will mainly rest. For years rumours had been reaching 
the coast of great lakes in the interior ; and Krapf and 
Rebmanii, two missionaries, had actually seen a snow-covered 
mountain just under the ecpiator. Livingstone had made his 
great journey across the continent (he arrived in England in 
December 1856), and had aroused an interest in Africa which 
has been increasing in intensity ever since. We have heard 
much recently of the great lakes and rivers and mountains 
which covered the old maps of Africti, but which D’Anville 
rightly swept away. A great lake was reported to exfet in 
the Zanzibar interior, and it was to find this that Burton and 
his companion Speke left Zanzibar in June 1857, under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society. For the first time 
the route which has now become a well-trodden highway, from 
Bagamoyo to Ujiji, was traversed by the feet of white men. 
After more than the usual trouble, a final start was made, and 
through many trials and sufferings Ujiji was reached on 14th 
February 1858, about eight months from leaving Bagamoyo. 

Thus the first of those great lakes of Central Africa which 
probably form its most remarkable feature found its place on the 
map. Moreover, the exi^editioii went over hundreds of miles 
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of new country, and in addition Speke made a run to tlie north 
to’ find that other great lake, Victoria Nyanza, around which 
English and German interests have of late been mainly 
centred. Altogether this may be regarded as one of the most 
notable of African expeditions, and Burton was rightly hailed 
on his return to England in 1859 as an explorer of the first 
rank. He well deserved the gold medal which the Royal 
Geographical Society awarded him and the many other honours 
which were showered upon him. lie may justly be regarded 
as the pioneer in a region where subsequently splendid work was 
done by Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley. To the unliappy 
dispute which followed between Burton and Speke, and which 
gave rise to so mucli bitter feeling, it is not necessary to do 
more than allude. 

After a run to the United States in 1860, when Burjon 
visited Salt Lake City and the West (about which he wrote in 
his City of ilie Saints), he was once more back in Africa. Mean- 
time, 22nd January 1801, he had married the lady who has 
been his loyal and helpful companion through life. Lady 
Burton belongs to the Arundells of Wardour. In August 
1861 Burton and his bride sailed for “the Foreign Ollice 
Grave,” Fernando Po, to which he had been appointed Consul. 
His three years^ stay here was spent in exploring the whole 
of the coast region round the Bight of Biafra, varied by a 
sjiecial mission to the King of Dahomey, the results of which 
are recorded in two separate works. Bnrton^s excellent work 
in this unhealthy region brought him promotion, and in 1865 
he went as British Consul to Sao Paulo, in Brazil. As usual, 
this born explorer could not rest. He traversed all his 
provAce, voyaged down the San Francisco, visited the La 
Plata States, and subsequently crossed the continent to Chili 
and Peru, returning by the Straits of Magellan. As usual the 
result was a big book, The IliyMands of Brazil (1869). 

From Brazil Burton was transferred to Damascus, where he 
landed in October 1869. Damascus he made the basis of an 
exploration of Syria, but on the reduction of the Consulate he 
returned to England in 1871. A visit to Iceland in 1872 
resulted in an elaborate work on the island, one of the most 
complete in our language. In the same year Burton was 
appointed to the Consulship at Trieste, and that post he filled 
till the day of his death. But even there he could not rest. 
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In 1876 and 1877-78 he made two visits to the Land of Midian 
to explore ^the old mines, the result being two works, too full 
of learning to be quite popular. In 1882, in company with 
Commander Cameron, Burton made an expedition to the interior 
of the Gold Coast for the purpose of prospecting the mines in 
that unhealthy region, but the only result was another book. 

This may be regarded as Burton’s last expedition. Since 
then his health began gradually to break down, and no wonder, 
considering the hardships he had had to endure from his boy- 
hood upwards. But idleness with Burton meant unhappiness, 
and if he were not exploring, he was engaged in some scholarly 
investigation or some literary enterprise. His translation of 
Camoens (1880) is in itself a masterly performance, abounding 
with the most recondite and learned annotations. His literal 
translation of the Arabian Nights is the work of an accom- 
plished Eastern scholar, who could treat the curious questions 
suggested by these stories of a comparatively primitive life with 
the frankness and some of the recklessness of science. Many 
memoirs and papers, besides the works we have mentioned, 
have come from Burton’s busy hand, all of them xnarked by 
that keen research, frank criticism, and scholarly annotation 
which make his works a mine of knowledge, but which at the 
same time render them somewhat difficult reading. 

Burton, as might have been expected, was never an official 
favourite, and his numerous friends are of opinion that his 
many services entitled him long ago to a handsome^ retiring 
pension ; but Qovemraent was inexorable, and his only reward 
was a K.O.M.G., bestowed in 1886. Notwithstanding the 
apparent brusqueness of his manner and the frankness ^ his 
talk. Burton had many w^arm friends. No man ever succeeded 
better with the natives either of Africa or Asia ; indeed, with 
barbarism he had almost more sympathy than with civilisation. 
He was a man of real humanity and an unwavering friend. 
Like Livingstone and Stanley, he was one of those determined 
men of action who carry out their purpose through every 
obstacle. As an observer he was keen and accurate, and, in 
spite of his perplexingly allusive style, was clear and graphic 
in his descriptions. In many respects Richard Burton was 
one of the most remarkable men of his time ; but he will 
probably be longest remembered as the first pioneer in Central 
Africa, the discoverer of Lake Tanganyika. 



Sm BARNES PEACOCK 

Obituary Notice, Thursday, December 4, 1890 

Sir Barnes Peacock, the last acting paid member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council appointed under the statute 
of 1871, died yesterday morning at 40 Cornwall Gardens, 
Kensington, from failure of the heart, the final sign of the 
wearing out of a vigorous constitution which had resisted Bengal 
summers and London winters since 1810. Sir Barnes Peacock 
had a hereditary connection with the law. He was the third 
son of Mr. Lewis II. Peacock, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, solicitor, 
and entered at the Inner Temple at the age of eighteen. He was 
not immediately called to the Bar, but practised for five or six 
years as a certificated special pleader at 1 Paper Buildings, a 
mode of preparation for the career of an advocate which was 
then very often adopted. Admitted to the degree of barrister- 
at-law in 1836 he joined the Home Circuit, when Lord 
Bramwell was among his contemporaries, and had chambers in 
Har^urt Buildings. As might have been expected from his 
physique and training, Mr. Peacock^s speciality was in raising 
and arguing refined points of law rather than in imposing his 
will upon common juries, and it was by a nicety of criminal 
pleading that he made his great mark in the profession. 

In 1843 Daniel O’Connell had entered upon his campaign of 
monster meetings for the repeal of the Union. Beginning with 
an assemblage of 30,000 at Trim on 14th March, the numbers 
at these gatherings had increased to 250,000 at Tara, and on 
the 8th of October a still vaster multitude was expected to 
assemble at Clontarf. The Government prohibited the Clontarf 
meeting by proclamation, and arrested O’Connell, Gavan Duffy, 
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and others. O’Connell was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of £2000 ; the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench upheld 
the conviction ; and the accused appealed by way of writ of error 
to the House of Lords. Not even the recent legal proceedings in 
relation to Irish matters more vividly excited the public interest 
and attention than did this State trial. The case was argued 
for the several defendants by a number of learned counsel, of 
whom the then Mr. Barnes Peacock was nearly the junior, 
taking precedence only of Sir Colman O’Loghlen. Sir Thomas 
Wilde (afterwards the first Lord Truro) was the leader of this 
band of counsel, while J^Wlett and ^’’hesiger (afterwards Lord 
Chelmsford) were against them for the Crown, Mr. Peacock 
took an objection which, though technical in point of form, 
brought in (question the substantial justice of the proceedings. 
The whole bench of English Common Law Judges had been 
called in to advise the Law Lords. One of the most acute, Mr. 
Baron Parke of the Exchequer (afterwards Lord Wcnsleydalc), 
confessed and avoided what he styled “ the ingenious argument 
of Mr. Peacock.” 

But when the Law Lords came to give judgment (which 
they did in the teeth of the advice solicited from and given by 
the judges), Lord Denman delivered his elaborate speech adopt- 
ing the objection of Mr, Peacock, and on that and another 
ground moved the House to reverse the decision of the Irish 
Court. Lord Cottenham and Lord Campbell supported the 
same view, and, in spite of the opinion of the Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst) and Lord Brougham, the sentence pronounced upon 
O’Connell and his companions was quashed and the prisoners 
released from custody. ^ 

The occasion was rendered the more striking historically 
because at this trial the lay lords practically renounced their 
right to take part in the decision of legal appeals. Messrs. 
Clark and Finnelly, the House of Lords’ reporters, quote com- 
paratively modern instances in which a case involving the rights 
of individuals was discussed and voted on in the House of Lords 
as if an ordinary debate on a political subject or a private Bill 
had been in question. So, in the O’Connell appeal, Lord 
Stradbroke wished to vote against the acquittal; but the 
common-sense and fairness of the House, even of those most 
'bitterly opposed to O’Connell, prevailed, and a precedent against 
the interference of those peers who have not the training of 
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lawyers with the judicial business of the House was definitively 
established. The argument by which Mr. Barnes Peacock on 
this great occasion prevailed was briefly as follows : The 
indictment was of monstrous length, and contained several 
counts or separate charges. Some of these counts were held to 
be void in law. Yet the verdict and judgment were general ; 
that is, given generally upon the whole of the indictment, not 
separately on each separate count. The objection was that such 
general judgment was bad and could not be taken to apply to 
the good counts only. The other objection (for which Mr. 
Peacock was not responsible) was founded upon a curtailment 
of the jury panel. 

Sir Joseph A mould, from whose account of the trial we 
have freely borro^ved in this summary, observes that the decision 
in O’GonneU’s case has entirely put an end to the loose practice 
which had so long prevailed of giving a general verdict and 
judgment on an indictment comprising several distinct charges. 
It is obvious that such a practice deprived the accused of the 
opportunity of meeting each charge one by one. But the 
practice had long prevailed, and Lord Denman said, referring 
to Mr. Peacock^s address, which had converted him, “1 
felt, as my IcariH'd brothers did, great surprise when I heard 
the most able and ingenious argument that was addressed 
to the House on this point, and I confess I had never felt 
any doubt on the subject till that argument was submitted to 
my mind.” 

After this great victory, as brilliant and useful a success as a 
stuff gownsman could achieve, IMr. Peacock practised six years 
on t^o back benches. He took silk in 1850, and was at once 
made a Bencher of his Inn. Two years later he was appointed 
to be a Legal Member of the Supreme Council of India at 
Calcutta. A special pleader necessarily cultivates precision and 
accuracy of language. The work of the legal members of the 
Council of India is largely concerned with codification, and the 
training which Sir Barnes Peacock had received in the painful 
exactitude of the common law was naturally of great service to 
him in fulfilling his new functions. Sir Whitley Stokes couples 
his name with those of Macaulay, Sir Henry Maine, Sir James 
Stephen, Lord Hobhouse, and William IMacpherson among the 
authors of the Indian Codes, those remarkable summaries -of law- 
compiled by Englishmen for India, which in turn have exer- 
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cised and arc still exercising a valuable reciprocal action in 
simplifying English law in England. 

Sir BarLcs Peacock was destined not only to frame laws, but 
to expound them on the Bench. 1869 Sir James Colvile, 
with whom Sir Barnes Peacock afterwards sat so many years in 
the chamber of the Judicial Committee in Downing Street, 
retired from the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta. Sir Barnes Peacock succeeded him, was made Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council of India, and knighted. In 
1862, when the Indian judicial institutions were remodelled, 
he became Chief Justice of what was henceforth called the High 
Court of Judicature at Bengal. The judgments of the Court 
have been of the greatest assistance to students of Indian law, 
mot only as expositions of the Codes, but as repositories of 
learning on native customs. 

in 1870 Sir Barnes Peacock returned to this country, and 
he has since 1872 been a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, which has in later years, some time sub- 
sequently to his appointment, been strengthened by the addition 
of the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. He returned with a great 
and deserved reputation from India. His work at the Privy 
Council has been marked rather by caution than by showy or 
brilliant qualities. He gave evidence of possessing great endur- 
ance and persistence, and we reported on Monday a case in 
which he took part so recently as last Saturday. His illness 
lasted only three days, and on its fatal termination being com- 
municated yesterday to the Court in which he had sat for 
eighteen years, it immediately adjourned as a mark of respect 
to his memory. Sir Barnes Peacock was twice married, first in 
1 836 to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. W. Fanning. She dild in 
1865, and he wedded in 1870 Georgina, daughter of Major- 
General Showers, C.B., who survives him. His eldest son, Mr. 
Frederick Barnes Peacock, C.S.I., has attained high office in the 
Indian Civil Service. 



LORD COTTESLOE 

Obituary Notice, Thursday, December 4, 1890 

It is with much regret that we announce that Lord Cottesloe 
died at Swanhouriic, his residence near Winslow, Ducks, yester- 
day morning, at the great age of nearly ninety-three years. The 
deceased nobleman came of an ancient Hampshire family, which 
in the middle of last century migrated into Buckinghamshire. 
His grandfather, Mr. John Fremantle, was for some time 
Secretary to the Customs Board. This gcntleman^s third son. 
Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, was an eminent- naval officer. 
He took part in the battle of Copenhagen, and was with Nelson 
at Trafalgar. For his eminent services he was advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and was created a G.C.B. 
He was also the recipient of many distinguished foreign orders, 
and was created by the Emperor Francis Knight Commander of 
the Order of Maria Theresa and a Baron of the Austrian 
Empire. Admiral Frcipantle, who became a baronet in 1821, 
had%narried Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of the late Mr. 
Richard Wynne, of Falkingham, Lincolnshire, By this lady he 
had five sons and four daughters. His eldest son and successor, 
Thomas Francis Fremantle (the peer who died yesterday), was 
born on the 11th of March 1798. The second son. Admiral 
Sir Charles Howe Fremantle, G.C.B., attained considerable 
distinction in the Crimean War ; and the third son, William 
Robert Fremantle, D.D., who is well known in the Church, 
became Dean of Ripon. 

Lord Cottesloe was educated at Eton and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree with high honours in the year 
1819. As Sir Thomas Fremantle, he entered Parliament at 
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the general election of 1826, being elected for Buckingham in 
the 'Conservative interest. The first time he addressed the 
House of Commons was in connection with the labourers and 
the Poor Laws. He gave his personal testimony as to the 
abuses of the Poor Laws in his own vicinity. In the session 
of 1829 he returned to the subject, strongly condemning the 
existing mode of paying labourers* wages. He showed that 
under its influence whole districts had been reduced to pauperism ; 
and asserted that all the Labourers in the country would be 
placed in a similar situation if the practice were allowed to 
continue. In many parishes the labourers were put up to 
auction, and their labour sold for 2s. or 4s. per week. Sir 
Thomas Fremantle was appointed in 1833 chairman of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the bribery which had been 
preyaleiit at Stafford in Parliamentary elections. The facts 
brought before the committee were of so heinous a character 
that it was resolved to recommend the disfranchisement of the 
borough. It was proved that there were not more than 200 
persons out of the whole electorate who had not taken bribes in 
money. Sir Thomas brought in a disfranchising Bill, and 
although it met with much opposition its introducer succeeded 
in carrying it through. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into office for a brief period in 
1834, Sir Thomas Fremantle was appointed one of the Secre- 
taries to the Treasury. This office he also held for three years 
in PeePs Administration of 1841. In 1844, however, he was 
offered the important post of Secretary at War, and in 1845-46 
— the last year of Sir Robert PeePs Administration — he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In the session of 1845 there^was 
a good deal of excitement respecting the dismissal of Lord Lucan 
from the Irish magistracy, and his subsequent restoration to the 
bench ; and it fell to Sir Thomas Fremantle to defend the course 
taken by the Government. AVlien the IMaynooth College Bill 
was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, he took a prominent 
part in the discussions. Speaking on the second reading, he 
answered some of the objections raised by Mr. Gladstone. 
He asked if it was to be supposed, whether they gave a 
better or a worse education to the priests, that the extension 
of the priesthood or of the Catholic religion would be affected 
one way or another by the education or the non-education of 
these individuals ? At a later stage of the measure Sir Thomas 
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Fremantle delivered a lengthy speech, advocating a policy of 
libei^lity towards the Roman Catholics. The speech was a 
well-reasoned one, and full of weighty arguments, Vhich told 
upon tlie House. 

During his tenure of the Irish Secretaryship, Sir Thomas 
Fremantle initiated many important legislative measures. One 
of these was a Bill for establishing a central asylum for criminal 
lunatics and for amending the Acts relating to lunatic asylums 
in Ireland. This Bill he carried through the House, and it 
became law. Another important measure was the Public 
Works (Ireland) Bill, introduced in January 184G. Great 
apprehension existed at this time of a deficiency of food in 
Ireland in the ensuing spring and summer. The Government 
were, therefore, desirous of affording every encouragement and 
facility for the employment of the pojmlation in j)ublic w^rks 
and otherwise. Sir Thomas Fremantle accordingly introduced 
the above measure as the first step in this direction. 

A few days later a second important step was taken, when 
the Chief Secretary brought forward a Bill to afford encourage- 
ment to the construction of small piers and harbours, with the 
object of extending the fisheries in Ireland. He proposed that 
the sum of .£50,000 should be voted, to extend over five years 
at the rate of £10,000 a year, for the construction of piers and 
harbours for fishery purposes. The Treasury, or Board of 
W()rks, were to advance three-fourths of the sum required for 
the construction of each of these piers and harbours, and the 
remaining fourth was to be provided for in a way to be sub- 
serpiently decided. A third important scheme introduced by 
Sir gliomas Fremantle for the benefit of Ireland was a measure 
amending the Drainage Acts, which were in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. By the existing Acts the Government were empowered 
to expend money for the promotion of public works in Ireland, 
but the grant for that purpose was exhausted. It was therefore 
proposed to vote a further sum out of the Exchequer which 
would stimulate public enterprise and find employment for the 
people ; and it was also proposed to provide for the further 
drainage of the land, and to render the rivers navigable through- 
out the country. All these measures were successfully i)iloted 
through the shoals and quicksands of Parliamentary debate, and 
eventually became law. Their introducer was warmly compli- 
mented upon the skill with which he had drawn the measures 
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and the ability he displayed in explaining and defending their 
provisions. 

Sir Thowias Fremantle resigned his seat for Buckingham in 
1846, when he was appointed Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of Customs. He was subsequently promoted to the Chairman- 
ship of this department, a post which he held down to the year 

1873. On the accession of Lord Beacons field to power, in 

1874, he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Cottesloe. Though the new peer was a constant attendant in 
the House of Lords, his appearances as a speaker were not very 
frequent In the session of 1875 he took a considerable interest 
in Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for the Increase of the Episcopate, and 
on the motion for the third reading he moved an amendment 
limiting its operation to five places : Guildford or Southwark 
(diocese of Winchester), Bodmin or Truro (Exeter), Southwell or 
Nottingham (Lincoln), St. Albans (Rochester), and Liverpool 
(Chester). He disclaimed hostility to the principle of the Bill, 
but thought it unwise to send to the Lower House a measure 
which provided for an indefinite extension of the Episcopate. 
On the recommendation of the Government^ the amendment 
was not pressed. 

A question of a very different character was raised in the 
session of 1879, when Lord Cottesloe moved for a statement of 
the trade of the United Kingdom with the United States of 
America for the years 1873-78, in continuation of the annual 
statement of trade for the year 1877. He adduced a formidable 
array of statistics to prove that the balance of trade between this 
country and America had been unfavourable to England, and 
that while the exports had been falling off year by year the im- 
ports had increased in a greater proportion. He maintained chat 
the information he asked for was necessary to enable all persons 
embarking their capital in trade and agriculture to know how 
to conduct their business. It was not his intention, he said, to 
complain of free trade. Tlie only complaint was that free trade 
had been too successful. It had added vastly to the wealth of 
the country, and had introduced habits of luxury and increased 
expenditure into all ranks of society. Neither was he in favour 
of reciprocity. But, be the result of freedom of trade what it 
might, it was well to know thoroughly how matters stood and 
where the shoe pinched, and for producers to understand how 
it was that prices of agricultural produce had fallen in the 
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markets of the United Kingdom. The return asked for hy his 
lordsjiip was prepared and produced, and it formed the subject 
of much comment in the newspapers. * 

Lord Cottesloe took a considerable interest in the temperance 
question, and was a member of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Intemperance which sat in 1880. Another 
question in the ventilation of which he took an active part was 
that of safety in railway travelling. When the lamentable fatal 
accident occurred to Sir F. Qoldsmid on the Metropolitan 
Railway, his lordship brought the matter before the House of 
Lords, and he spoke upon the general subject on other occasions, 
Lord Beaconsfield thanking him in the course of one discussion 
for his solicitude upon this question. 

The deceased peer married in 1824 Louisa Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Field-Marshal Sir George Nugent, and by hei;, he 
had a family of five sons and six daughters. His eldest son 
(now the second Baron Cottesloe), bom in 1830, is married to a 
sister of the Earl of Eldon. His second son, the Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, is a Canon of Canterbury, and a well-known liberal 
clergyman ; the third son, Mr. Charles W. Fremantle, C.B., is 
Deputy Master of the Mint ; and the fourth son, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edmund Fremantle, K.C.B., C.M.O., Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen, served in the Burmese War of 1852 and the Ashantee 
campaign of 1874, and recently, while in command of the East 
India station, has distinguished himself in the delicate operations 
which have resulted from British co-operation with Germany on 
the East African coast. The fifth son, who was in holy orders, 
predeceased his father. The dignity of Baron of the Austrian 
Empire, conferred upon Lord Cottcsloe’s father, was continued 
to Lord Cottesloe, who had the royal permission to bear the 
arms and use the title of such baron. 

On completing his ninetieth year Lord Cottesloe celebrated 
the event by inviting his friends to receive the Holy Com- 
munion with him at St. MichaeTs, Chester Square. No fewer than 
sixty friends responded, including Sir Harry Verney (himself 
then eighty-seven years of age). Lord and Lady Midleton, Mr. 
and the Hon. Mrs. Fairer, the Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P., 
General Julian Hall, Mr. Nugent, and many members of the 
Fremantle family. The noble lord^s children and grandchildren 
subsequently presented him with a cabinet in which to keep the 
decorations gained by his father, who commanded a ship at 
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Trafalgar, and his uncle, Sir W. Fremantle, K.C.B., an intimate 
friend of George III. We may add the probably unprecedented 
fact that Lerd Cottesloe was present in the House of Commons 
during the delivery of over fifty Budget speeches by various 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. 



MR. BARON HUDDLESTON 

Obituary NoTiciii, Saturday, December G, 1890 

With Mr. Baron Huddleston passes away one of the few relics 
of an ancient order of things. Baron Pollock hai)pily remains 
with ns, a solitary survivor. The deceased Judge was often 
humorously called during his life “the last of the Barons/^ 
as his was- the latest appointment to the old Court of Exchecpier, 
and the title by which he was always proud to be distinguished 
was one of the most interesting in English history. It went 
back to a period before the days of i^rofessioiial Judges, 
when the barons of the realm sat and heard causes in the 
Court of the King. After the regular courts had been 
established, the Court of King’s Bench to try suits in which the 
Crown was concerned, the Common Pleas to adjudicate between 
subject and subject, the Barons of the Exchecpier long remained 
laymen in the eyes of the lawyers, a sort of Lords of the Treasury 
or members of a non-Judicial Committee ; and accordingly it was 
only fei the absence of other Judges, and in the case of the superior 
official of the Exchequer possessing a special personal qualifica- 
tion, that he was permitted to try ordinary questions in litigation. 
“ If it happen,” says the Statute of Edward III., “ that none of 
the J ustices of the one Bench nor the other can come into the 
country where the inquests or juries have to be taken, then the 
Nisi Prius shall be granted before the Chief ] 5 aron of the 
Exchequer, if he be a Man of the Law (74 soit komme de leiy^ 
But the convenient j^ractice of appointing men of law pre- 
vailed increasingly, as it has a tendency to do, and the men of 
law contrived to draw much business into the Exchequer, by 
allowing the attorneys ingeniously to aver that the plaintiff was 
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tlie King’s subject and could not pay bis debt by reason of the 
defendant’s default. Accordingly, from the twenty-first year of 
Elizabeth *he Barons of the Exchequer, other than the Cursitor 
Baron, were selected, like the rest of the Common Law Judges, 
exclusively from the Serjeants -at- Law ; and Mr. Huddleston, 
Q.C., who had been formally admitted a member of Serjeants’ Inn 
to qualify him for his seat in the Court of Common Fleas, was 
thus rendered eligible for the place in the Court of Exchequer to 
‘which he was shortly afterwards transferred. 

John Walter Huddleston was bom in 1817, the son of a 
merchant captain, Thomas Huddleston, who had also some ex- 
perience in the Royal Navy, by that gentleman’s marriage with 
Alethea, daughter of Mr. H. Hichens, of St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Captain Huddleston, when he retired from the sea, lived at Dublin, 
and the late Judge matriculated in that city at Trinity College. 
He came to England to seek his fortune as usher in a school, but 
afterwards made a more promising start in life as a barrister at the 
Central Criminal Court. It is noteworthy that the Judge, whose 
charm of manner and skill in conversation made him afterwards 
peculiarly acceptable in distinguished society, began his ascent 
in not the most fashionable or promising surroundings. Mr, 
Huddleston was admitted a student of Cray’s Inn on 1 8th April 
1836, and was called to the Bar by that society in the summer 
of 1839. He took chambers in Hare Court, went the Oxford 
Circuit, the Worcester and Stafford Sessions, and became a 
diligent attendant at the Old Bailey. Many quaint stories the 
late Baron had to tell of his early training in that nursery of 
advocates, when Charles Phillipps was busily employed in 
restoring burglars to their friends and relations, while a friendly 
turnkey went up and down the corridors of Newgate touting for 
dock briefs on behalf of another hcMtv^ of the Court Mr. 
Huddleston brought into the Court quite another rank of 
character and ability, and his early successes led him to add to 
his field of practice the Middlesex Sessions, between which and 
the Old Bailey Bar there has always been an intimate con- 
nection. 

In later forensic experience Mr. Huddleston is remembered 
as admirable in the conduct of a cause, dangerous in cross- 
examination, and above all things skilful in presenting his 
points to the jury. It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
in this early period of his career Mr. Huddleston’s speciality lay 
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in the argument of Poor Law cases, a province of law depending 
on a great variety of statutes and decisions. It will have been 
notcS, however, hy all that, to the end, one of his njpst valuable 
qualities was his lucidity. He was always at the greatest pains 
to secure that what he meant should be clearly comprehended 
by his hearers, and while still on his promotion he also took the 
trouble to master legal problems, which had, however, in them- 
selves no fascination for his mind. A contemporary, whose 
criticism was more brilliant and amusing when it was not checked 
by the responsibility of print, has given the following sketch of 
Mr. Huddleston and some of his principal antagonists at the 
Middlesex Sessions. Referring to the Poor Law appeals, Serjeant 
Ballantiiie writes, in his memoirs : 

“ These involved intricate points of law, and a great deal of 
money was spent in ridiculous contests between parishes in 
relation to the support of j)aupers. Mr. Bodkin, who afterwhrds 
became Chairman, or as it was then called, Assistant- Judge, of 
these sessions, was an extremely able advocate in this kind of 
case, and from his early experience possessed much practical 
knowledge. Mr. Clarkson, at first his usual antiigonist, contrived 
to blunder through them, but he and others shortly yielded to 
3klr. Huddleston, afterwards and now a Baron of the late 
Exchequer, and one whose mind was of an order peculiarly 
qualified to master the technicalities of this description of 
business. This gentleman was one of my earliest friends at the 
Bar. He ])ossesHed qualities which made his success only a 
matter of time. He was fond of society, but never neglected 
work, and his thorough knowledge of his causes made him a 
most powerful and efficient advocate. His career has been in 
all tespects a successful one, and there are few men who are 
able to reflect, as he can, that both in public and in private life 
he has attained every object of an honourable ambition.” 

Mr. Huddleston’s position on the Oxford Circuit warranted 
him in accejjting silk in 1857 from Lord Cran worth, then Lord 
Chancellor. He was at the same time elected a Bencher of 
Gray’s Inn, but continued to have his chambers in the Temple, 
at No. 2 Paper Buildings, to which he had removed from the 
Inner Temple Lane, having left Hare Court in 1 844. Mr. Huddle- 
ston had already, in 1852, contested Worcester unsuccessfully as 
a Conservative, and was in the year of his appointment as Queen’s 
Counsel again on the losing side at Shrewsbury. In 1859 and 
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in 1861 he fared equally ill at Kidderminster. At last Mr. 
Huddleston went off to seek Parliamentary honours far away 
from his ci^'cnit, and found a seat at Canterbury in 1865.*' He 
gratified the Kentish growers by passing the Act for preventing 
fraudulent marks on hops, but not even thus could he retain the 
favour of the arcliiepiscopal city, and Parliament met without 
him after the general election of 1868. Next came an un- 
successful assault on Norwich in 1870. Four years later Mr. 
Gladstone went to the country with his famous bid for the* 
abolition of the income-tax. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., had sensibly in- 
creased his attractions in the eyes of electors by marrying Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, sister of the Duke of St. Albans. The wedding 
is thus laconically recorded by Bishop Wilberforce, who charac- 
teristically forgets to mention in his diary the less highly- 
placed of the parties to the union; **1872, Dec, 18. To All 
Saints’, Knightsbridge. To marry Lady Di. Back, and to 
Zanzibar Committee.” 

Lady Diana’s ponies were often driven through the streets of 
the East Anglian capital. The Duchess of St. Albans accom- 
panied her daughter, and proved an indefatigable canvasser. 
Mr. Huddleston defeated Mr. Tillett by forty-seven votes, and 
twelve months afterwards Mr. Disraeli offered him the Solicitor- 
Generalship. It had fallen vacant in painful circumstances. 
During the long exclusion of the Tories from office Sir John 
Karslake had become over-ripe for that partial retirement which 
the judicial bench affords to leading advocates. Compelled to 
keep in the front rank and to compete for place in it with the 
keenest intellects of the day. Sir John Karslake had overtasked 
his magnificent endowments, and the failure of the nefyous 
powers which w^is shortly to prove fatal to him had already 
attacked his eyesight and rendered him now incapable of even 
the lighter work of the bench. Sir Richard Ihiggallay, succeed- 
ing to the Attorney-Generalship, left the post of Solicitor to be 
filled up. Mr. Huddleston, however, did not feel sufficiently 
sure of his seat to court re-election. He refused the law officer- 
ship, while reserving his claims to a judgeship, and Sir John 
Holker, who was considerably his junior, went into place. 

Mr. Huddleston was now incontestably among the leaders of his 
profession, and had for many years been undisputed head on the 
Oxford Circuit. In 1865 he had succeeded Mr. Phinn, Q.C., as 
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Judge Advocate of the Fleet and couh^l to the Admiralty, and 
although he knew less of the lines of a ship than of the points 
of a*horse, he yet managed to hold ' his own against the skilled 
mercantile lawyers of his day, men like Mr. Field and Sir G. 
Honyman, wherever knowledge of human nature and adroitness 
in influencing a finding on the facts could come in to supplement 
a comparatively superficial study of t&6 law reports. A familiar 
figure as counsel in the Divorce Court, where he has been heard 
repeatedly impressing upon a common jury the precise signi- 
ficance of French words of endearment, which he pronounced, 
proiiably on purpose, with the most English of accents ; often 
briefed in the most important civil cases in London, as invariably 
on his circuit, — ^he still went for great trials to the Old Bailey, 
where, in 1871, he conducted one of the most memorable and 
successful defences, that of Edward Pook, who was accused of 
the murder of a servant-girl named Clousen in a deserted lane 
near Eltham in Kent. 

A murder of the foulest dye had certainly been committed, 
there were circumstances of suspicion against the young man, 
the police had made up their minds from the first that he was 
guilty, and the zeal of some members of the force had con- 
siderably outnm their discretion. Mr. Huddleston annihilated 
• the evidence of one important witness, Perrin, a singer, on 
cross-examination, pointed out the weaknesses of the pro- 
secution, and then attacked the police as severely as if his 
instructions had been similar to the time-honoured No case, 
abuse the opposing attorney.” Chief Justice Bovill seconded 
his efforts, and the verdict of the jury was an acquittal ; but 
feeling ran high on the subject in the town of Greenwich, where 
the ^irl and the prisoner had lived ; stump orators on 
Blackheath continued most unfairly to denounce the accused 
person, and proceedings for defamation were by no means so 
invariably successful as had been Mr. Huddleston’s defence at the 
trial. 

Almost equally victorious was his defeat, turned afterwards 
into a substantial victory, in the case of Toomer or Toomey tried 
on circuit for a felonious offence against the chastity of a woman. 
The girl’s story prevailed with both judge and jury, but the 
decision seemed monstrous to those who read the evidence 
calmly and uninfluenced by the beauty of the principal witnesa 
Mainly, we believe, through the intervention of an accomplished 
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Irish lawyer, now Lord Justice Barry, Mr. Spencer Walpole 
re-investigated the case. The Home Secretary, sitting with two 
assessors, called witnesses and counsel before him. Mr. Ilu&dle- 
ston argued, as it were on appeal, not in Court indeed, but yet 
before a trained lawyer. It was clear that the verdict ought not 
to stand, and the convict was pardoned by Her Majesty. 

It would be impossible to mention all the causes celebres with 
which Mr. Huddleston was concerned. lie defended one of the 
Chartists, prosecuted in the Countess of D(;rwentwater*s case, was 
junior to Sir Alexander Cockburn in the prosecution of Dr. 
Palmer, the bettiug-man and medical practitioner, for wholesale 
])oisoning at Rugeley ; and he vindicated the character of Mrs. 
Firebrace in the court for matrimonial cases. 

In February 1875, Sir G. Ilonyman having retired from ill- 
health after a very brief period of service as Judge, Mr. Huddle- 
ston was appointed in his stead, took his seat at the Common 
Pleas, was duly knighted, and was in May of the same year 
transferred to the Court of Exchequer, on the death of Mr. 
Baron Pigott He proved on the bench what is called a strong 
Judge, taking a view of his own, and almost invariably leading 
the jury to the same opinion. His court, which he always 
insisted on having heated and j>rotected from curnuits of air till 
the atmosphere was ojij^ressive to the verge of endurance, was 
enlivened by the genial exercise of his great powers of memory 
and of anecdote. One day he communicated to his hearers a 
valuable unreported precedent, to wit, that he himself had 
granted an injunction while walking on the pier at Brighton, 
and he added that Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell had 
made a similar order while bathing in the Thames. 

His stories had usually a real bearing on the matter in hand, 
and were far from being told without a purpose. Thus he 
encouraged counsel, the counsel be it remembered for the side 
which the Judge thought to have the better case, in the 
“ Rosherville bear” action (in which he influenced the jury to 
give .£400 damages for the bite of a bear) by recounting a story 
well known on the Oxford Circuit A bearish Judge had been 
finding fault with Mr. Maule, and in the course of his observa- 
tions spoke of him as a child. The retort was that it was 
better to be a child than to be a bear, for a child might become 
a man, but a bear would always remain a brute. He was 
named in the special Commission in 1882 to try Maclean for 
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high treason ; but his best-known trial was that of the action of 
“ Bejt V. Lawes,” in which he asserted the rights of juries to be 
art-critics for themselves, and won a verdict of ^5?)00 for Mr. 
Richard Belt against Mr. C. B. Lawes. Judgment, though 
given with costs, was not fruitful upon execution. The successful 
plaintiff and the unsuccessful defendant went through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court A still worse fate awaited the plaintiff He was 
brought up on another matter at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and 
sentenced by Mr. Justice Stephen to twelve months* imprisonment 
Another action in which a jury directed by Mr. Baron Huddleston 
gave heavy damages was that of “ Bryce v. Rusden.** An author 
writing a history of New Zealand was informed that a states- 
man of the colony had committed atrocious cruelties. The 
liistorian published the intelligence thus communicated, but 
unfortunately he had been deceived by the political opponents 
of the man traduced. In the impartial atmosphere of Nisi 
Prim the charges proved baseless, and the disseminator of the 
libels w\as heavily mulcted. It is impossible not to pity the 
Thucydides whose Cleon lived and instructed counsel. 

On many occasions, outside merely professional or Parlia- 
menbiry life, IMr. Baron Huddleston has sustained rdles 
of dignity and importance. He represented Gray^s Inn at the 
funeral of Berryer in 1868, pronounced an in French over 
the tomb of the great advocate, and was liimself entertained by 
the French l^ar under the presidency of M. Gr6vy. When 
Birmingham was erected into an assize town in 1884, Mr. Baron 
Huddleston went the circuit as senior Judge with Mr. Justice 
Wills, and at the Mayor’s banquet made what may bo called the 
dedicatory oration, declaring the independence of the Judges and 
the claims of Birmingham which had at length been satisfied ; 
gracefully alluding to his own old friends, and finding w'ords of 
commendation for his political opponents, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain. In 1885 he made a deliverance against the 
system of sending Judges singly on circuit. At his houses in 
Knnismore Gardens and at Ascot, as well as at the residences of 
his great acquaintance, he was fond of exercising the remarkaliJe 
powers of genial and fascinating address whicli he undoubtedly 
possessed, whether or not at heart he was more amiable or less 
selfish than the majority of successful men. Society, indeed, 
played a large part in his later life, and did not leave him that 
leisure for study which a Judge who is satisfactorily to dispose 
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of legal arguments requires, especially in days like the present, 
when law and legal practice change rapidly. Even in his room 
at the Royal Courts of Justice a French edition of the works of 
Comte Vasili might be found on his table, where one would have 
expected to see the Judicature Acts. This was the foible of a 
man whose character had otherwise much in it that was 
eminently deserving of esteem and affection. 



DEAN CHURCH 

Obituary Notice, Wednesday, December 10, 1890 

Richard William Church was bom at Lisbon on 25tb April 
1816. His father, John Dcarnian Church, had married a lady 
of English family but Oerman extraction, living in that city, 
Bromley Caroline Meizner. He was a merchant whose inclina- 
tion or business had made him cosmopolitan. Living first at 
Cork, then at Lisbon, and, when he had retired from business, 
at Ashwick Grove in Somerset, he passed the years immediately 
preceding his death in 1828 at Florence. Sensibility to the 
attraction of foreign interests ran in the family. His younger 
brother was the well-known Sir Richard Church, who, after 
distinguished service in the British army throughout the 
Napoleonic War, was invited to lead the Greeks in their war of 
liberation in 1826. Having brought the struggle to a success- 
ful issue, he resided for forty years in Athens, taking a keen 
int^est in Greek politics, which made his house the resort of 
motley groups of patriots of all parties and every rank. He 
retained to the end the love and admiration of the Hellenes. 
When he died, full of years, in 1873, his funeral was attended 
by the King and chief officers of the nation ; and his monument 
in the Athenian cemetery was raised and inscribed at the national 
expense. It is remarkable that the parents of both these 
brothers, and therefore the grandparents of the Dean of St. 
PauPs, were members of the Society of Friends. Sir Richard 
Church broke the connection at the early age of sixteen by 
running away from home, and enlisting in the army ; but his 
brother John remained in the Society till his marriage in 1814. 

This variety of family antecedents and connections may 
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have had its influence in forming the Dean’s character. He 
combined with a very firm grasp of his own principles aowide 
toleration (ft’ views extremely different from his own, and a 
singular power of entering with a vivid interest and just 
appreciation into the pursuits and studies of men of the most 
various countries and occupations. Wliatever tendency he may 
have inherited in this direction was, indeed, increased by his 
own early experience. His youth was chiefly spent in Italy ; 
but when the family returned to England, after the father’s 
deatli in 1828, and settled in Bath, he was sent to school for 
two years with the Kev. Dr. Swete at Bedland Hill, near Bristol. 
T)r. Swete was a leading member of tlie Evangelical party at 
Bristol. He was afterwards rector of Blagdon, in Somerset, 
and his name has become known to a later generation by the 
recent election of his son to the Regius Brofessorship of Divinity 
in Cambridge. From Dr. Swete’s he entered the University of 
Oxford as a commoner of Wadham College in 1833. That his 
somewhat irregular education and the absence of the discipline 
of a public school had not disciualificd him from gaining the 
highest prizes of Oxford ambition was proved by his acquisition 
of a first class in the classical schools in 1836, and an Oriel 
fellowship two years later. 

Oriel was then in the full Hush of its rcqnitation. The glory 
achieved by Copleston, Whately, and Arnold was sustfiiiied, 
though with a dilFcrent colour, by Keble, Pusey — who had, 
however, rejoinetl his original College of Christ Church as a 
canon — Ilurrell Fronde, and Newman. The latter was then 
in the zenith of his career. He had resigned his college tutor- 
ship in consequence of a disagreement with the Provost, but 
was devoting his energies all the more completely to his 
theological campaign. The tracts which convulsed the English 
Church were issuing in rapid and as yet unchecked succession 
under his editorship. Froude’s Remains had just astonished the 
world by the exhibition of the same principles in the practical 
conduct of an individual ; the famous sermons were gathering 
in St. Mary’s Sunday after Sunday a select audience of the 
choicest intellect of the rising generation of Oxford men ; and 
the high table and common-room of Oriel were frequented by 
able and earnest men, who shared the vicar’s sentiments and 
sometimes took part in his labours. 

Such a society was eminently adapted to captivate the new 
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Fellow. Its coiubiiiation of audacity with reserve, its daring 
explc^ation of neglected or despised paths of history, its manifest 
religious earnestness, its accurate perceptions of taft'A., were all 
exactly suited to the fine edge of his powerful hut restrained 
intellect, and the delicate suscejitihility of his moral nature. 
With the leader himself Church contracted a close friendship, 
which was never broken by the subsequent incidents which 
drove their careers far asunder. Nothing but death closed an 
affectionate, if intermittent, correspondence between the Cardinal 
and tlie Dean. But it is characteristic of Cliurch thfit his 
devotion to his leader never involved tlie surrender of his own 
judgment. The difference between Newman and the Provost 
did not prevent him from accepting a tutorship in the College, 
which he held for some years, and only resigned that he might 
devote his time to other objects. And the aid that he rendered 
to the Oxford movement was never directly theological, but 
was given in the subsidiary line, which suited his own genius 
and the wide range of his synijiathies, of history and general 
literature. The articles which he contributed to the Jlritish 
Griiic in 1843 on the conflict of St. Anselm with William Ilufus 
and Henry I. at once revejiled to the readers the advent of a 
vigorous and original writer. They have since been combined 
and rewritten to make a volume of the i:^unday Library ; but 
what tiiey have gained in completeness by this process they 
have lost in the fire and freshness which gave special animation 
to their first production. 

When, after the shock of Newinaifs conversion, the friends 
who had not seen their way to follow him were obliged to 
reconsider their position and remodel their arrangements, the 
Bri^h Critic became the Christian Remembrancer^ and found 
in Church a frequent contributor. He gave to it a graphic 
description of a “ Pardon ” in Brittany, the result of jjcrsonal 
observation — an elaborate picture, severely just, of the Court of 
Leo X., constituting at least a partial justification of the revolt 
of Luther — a sketch, vivid with the recollections of his own 
travel in the previous year, of the results left by the great 
popular commotions of 1848 in France and Italy — a defence of 
Pascal against the revived Ultramontanism of the present century 
— and last, but greatest, of all, the famous essay on Dante, 
which has served as an inexhaustible cpiarry for all subsequent 
translators and commentators. These writings were after^vards 
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collected and reprinted in a volume of Essays and Beviews, as a 
tribute of affection to tbe writer from some of his friends,*. when 
he was leafing Oxford in 1853. Their gift was requited by a 
touching dedication, in which he commemorates his debt, ‘‘in 
past years of much anxiety but much happiness, to the intimacy 
of many and the kindness of all.” But his name was then 
hardly heard beyond his immediate Oxford circle ; the book 
was not got up with tlie attractions appropriate to its purpose ; 
the world took little notice of it at the time, and Church 
remained still practically unknown. A considerable portion of 
his work was indeed still anonymous. 

One of the first efforts of the reconstituted Anglican party 
after Newman’s secession was the establishment of a journal to 
maintain the via media theory, which Newman’s departure 
seeried for the moment to have crushed. The result was the 
formation of the Guardian, which the lapse of nearly fifty years 
still leaves in vigorous maturity. In this Church bore a 
leading part along with James Mozley, Mountague Bernard, and 
his lifelong friend Sir Frederick Rogers, then a brother Fellow 
of Oriel, and afterwards Lord Blackford. lie was a frequent 
contributor to its columns, as he was in later days also to those 
of the Saturday Review, though in both cases his subjects were 
literary, historical, and philosophical, rather than theological. 

But though his main occupation at this period of his life was 
literary, he did not shrink from action when he felt the call 
of duty. Such an occasion occurred in 1844, when “Ideal” 
Ward was cited to show cause in Convocation why he should 
not be degraded from his University degree. Ward’s case did 
not probably rouse in Church any very keen sensation but 
when the Heads of Houses fancied they saw in it an opportunity 
of securing a vote of Convocation condemnatory of Newman 
and Tract 90, his indignation was kindled, and he happened 
to have the means of giving effect to it. He was junior Proctor 
for the year ; Guillemard, the senior Proctor, shared his feeling ; 
and when the Vice-Chancellor put the condemnatory vote to 
the meeting in the usual form, it was at once quashed by the 
rarely-used veto, expressed in the formula Nobis Procuratoribm 
non placet. The words were uttered by the senior Proctor, but 
the current opinion of the University assigned the motive power 
to the junior. 

But the life which had flowed thus evenly for so many years 
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was broken at length by the cause which changes the current 
of so •many lives. In 1853 Richard Church married Helen 
Frances Bennett, daughter of the squire and rector oP Sparkford 
in Somerset. He had previously been presented by Mrs. Homer 
of Mells Park in the same county to the neighbouring rectory 
of Whatley, and with a view to that had received priest’s orders 
in the previous year from Bishop Wilberforce. He had shown 
his choice of a vocation in 1838 when he was ordained deacon, 
but had seen no reason before, during his residence at Oriel, to 
proceed to the second and decisive step. Whatley is a country 
village a couple of miles from Frome, with a population of 
about 200 farmers and labourers and one gentleman’s house. 
Here the accomplished writer and scholar, who had enjoyed for 
fifteen years the most intellectual and refined society of Oxford, 
was content, and more than content, to dwell, ministering dili- 
gently and conscientiously to the simple wants of the poor. 
The friends who knew his powers and were unwilling to see 
them, as it seemed to them, wasting on the desert air, tried hard 
but unsuccessfully to draw him into public life. Many tempt- 
ing offers were made and refused. He would not even accept 
the Archdeaconry of Wells, which Lord Auckland, then Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, pressed on him. A turn as Select Preacher 
at Oxford in 1869, and occasional sermons and lectures else- 
where, including a sermon before the Queen at AVindsor, were 
all that could be obtained from him ; though when his relative 
Dr. Moberly was made Bishop of Salisbury he consented to 
become his chaplain. 

At length in 1871 Mr. Gladstone offered him the Deanery 
of ^ Paul’s, vacant by the death of Dr. Mansel. An instant 
refusal was only arrested by a telegram from the Prime Minister 
requesting a personal interview. He complied, and, yielding 
to the joint persuasion of Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Liddon, he 
reluctantly accepted the great office. The appointment was 
hailed with delight by all who knew him, and by none more 
cordially than by Stanley, who had then been Dean of West- 
minster some eight years. If we cannot now do something for 
London, he wrote — we give the substance and not the words of 
hiB note — “ may the malison of St. Peter and St. Paul light on 
ua” Separated widely by religious aflSnities, the two men were 
united by old Oxford friendship and mutual literary appreciation. 

Very much was, done for London under the auspices of the 
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two Deans. St. PauPs, which not so long before had been 
jealously guarded by a 2d. fee at the door, and a path sf-rictly 
hedged in from door to choir to prevent sightseers evading the 
fee under the pretext of worship, was thrown open to aU the 
world. Its services were multiplied ; its nave was fitted up for 
worship ; great preachers of every shade of theology were invited 
to fill the pulpit ; the multiform resources of sacred music, 
under the able direction of Sir John Stainer, were exhibited in 
ways hitherto unthought of; every society or guild that was 
doing any good work was heartily welcomed ; the disused 
Chapter-house was turned to good account as a place of inter- 
course between the young men of the City and the canons ; and, 
in shortj the great Cathedral became, as it ought to be, the home 
and centre of the Church life of London. Dean Church would 
liavja been the first to say that all this was due not to himself 
but to the energetic Chapter over which he presided — com- 
prising such men as Canons Liddon and Gregory and the late 
llishop Lightfoot. But it is nevertheless true that it could not 
have been done unless the Dean had given his full sympathy 
to the movement ; and no one probably, outside the Chapter, 
knows how much it was indebted to his wide sympathies, his 
delicate ])erccption, and his firm but cpiiet guidance. 

Ill one iiarticular, at least, he contributed his full share to 
the work. His llioughtful and pregnant sermons, clothed in a 
style at once pure and rich, and delivered with a clearness of 
articulation that carried a voice not strong over a considerable 
portion of the vast area of the Cathedral, enchained the attention 
of large congregations at first, and secured a far wider audience 
of admiring readers afterwards. The sermons covered a large 
ground, but one thought lay beneath most of them. Like his 
friend Cardinal Ne.wman, Church was deeply impressed with 
the contrast between modem society and the life of the New 
Testament ; but he recognised that each was fitted to its place 
in the world’s history ; and his constant endeavour was, not like 
Newman, to bring back the later to the earlier form, but to 
harmonise the two by discovering and exhibiting the working 
of the same spirit under different external aspects. The preface 
to his first volume of University sermons describes them as an 
attempt to “ touch, but only touch, the relations between 
Christianity and the ideas and facts of modern civilised society.” 
It is an inexhaustible and most attractive theme ; and the 
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sermons which the Dean preached in St. PauVs, whether in his 
own turn, or on several occasions when he occupied, as a worthy 
substflute, Canon Liddon’s place, all bear, directly or indirectly, 
on the same topic. 

But sermons were far from exhausting his literary activity 
at this time. Two volumes in Mr. John Morley’s series of 
“Men of Letters*’ on Spenser and Bacon display the exhaustive 
treatment, independent judgment, and clear and forcible ex- 
pression which he brought to bear on every subject that he 
touched. The internal decoration of the Cathedral was another 
matter in which he took the warmest interest, but which the 
differences of opinion in the directing committee did not allow 
him to complete. Something, however, has been done to relieve 
the bareness of the walls by the mosaics in the dome, and by 
the imposing reredos, round which a fierce contest, botli of taste 
and law, is still raging. * 

In various ways the period of Church’s occupation of the 
Deanery will leave a strong mark in the annals of the Cathedral. 
To the outer world he was not much more than a name, over 
which a great reputation hovered, though men might be puzzled 
to say on what it rested, lie was not, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, a popular preacher ; he wa‘» never to be heard on 
platforms, or seen, if he could help it, at public dinners ; he 
sedulously avoided controversy, and kept aloof from the dust 
and din of London society. But his literary force and finish 
were evident to all who were capable of apj)reciating the fiiu'st 
workmanship ; and his high moral and l eligious worth were 
known to a large circle of friends in various stations of life. 
For he had a remarkable faculty of attracting and retaining the 
mosl^pposite naturcis. The intimate friend of Newman, James 
Mozley, and Charles Marriott, he was yet on the best of terms 
with Clough and Fraser in his own college, and outside of it 
with Stanley, Jowett, Lake, and Teini»le. 

Nor were his sympathies confined to literature or theology. 
He took a lively interest in politics, and for a long time ibllowed 
Mr. Gladstone, whose friendship he enjciyed, but parted from him, 
as so many of his old friends have done, wdien Home Rule 
became the question of the day. All the rising talent of Oxford, 
in physical as well as mental science, was sure to be recognised 
by Church. Frank Buckland and Dr. Sclater were to be seen 
in his rooms, and Professor Asa Gray was a close friend and 
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active correspondent Church was himself a good botanist, and 
amused himself with something of a chemical laboratory in 
Whatley Rectory. He took also great interest in naval affairs, 
and delighced to watch the stately ships go by at Portsmouth 
and Folkestone, to which latter place he was wont to retire 
when winter fogs drove him from London ; and he displayed 
no small taste and skill as a draughtsman and painter. 

It was no common mind which could entertain so many 
unconnected pursuits and hold pleasant relations with so many 
different men. Those who knew him well believed him fit for 
any office that might be thrust upon him. Many offices were 
vainly thrust upon him ; it is an open secret that he might 
have held, if he pleased, the highest place in the English Church. 
But he was utterly devoid of the ambition which is gratified by 
the possession of office or rank or social distinction ; and though 
he ‘yielded so far to persuasion as to accept the Deanery of St. 
PauPs, and though, when he had accepted it, he never shrank 
from its necessary duties, he avoided, as far as was possible, all 
publicity or display, A studious life amongst his books and 
papers, with the companionship of a few dear friends and choice 
spirits, was always the object of his desire. He enjoyed it 
completely in Oxford, in a less degree, perhaps, at Whatley, 
where he had more tranquillity but fewer friends, but he con- 
trived even in the heart of London to secure still a good deal of 
both. He will remain a rare and striking example of a man of 
singular mental gifts, who found his chief happiness in their 
mere exertion, irrespective of any material results which might 
flow from them, but who, nevertheless, was always ready to 
discharge ably and conscientiously whatever practical duties 
might be laid upon him by circumstance or station. « 

The Dean leaves a widow and three daughters, one of whom 
is married to Canon Paget. His only son died three years ago. 
We understand that, in accordance with the Dean's 8]iecial desire, 
he is not to bo buried in St. Paul's, but at Whatley — the quiet 
country home which he always remembered with peculiar 
affection. 
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Obituary Notice, Friday, December 26, 1890 

William Thomson was the son of Mr. John Thomson, of 
Kelswick House, Whitehaven, a man larj^ely interested in *1110 
trade of that town and district, and was born on 11th February 
1819. He was sent to Shrewsbury School, then under Samuel 
Butler, the author of a well-known atlas, who was appointed 
Jhshop of Lichfield about the lime that Thomson left school. 
In due course he proceeded to Oxford, to Quecn^s, the college 
which was then, even more than now, a distinctively north 
country college ; and he naturally obtained one of the scholar- 
ships which at that time were confined to natives of certain 
counties. Few traditions of his undergraduate days remain ; it 
is only certain that, passed as they were in the midst of the 
“ Oxford Movement,'* he wjis left untouched by it ; for, orthodox 
as he always was, the romanticism of Newman and Pusey had 
no attraction for his mind. 

Ir^l840 he took his degree, obtaining, strange to say, only 
a third class in the Literae Humaniores school. This failure, 
however, did not interfere with his election as Fellow of his 
college ; and in that position his real abilities soon began to 
tell. Ordained deacon in 1842 and priest in 1843, he took a 
spell of clerical work at Guildford and at Cuddesdon, and in 
1847 he returned to Queen's, to be appointed tutor and dean. 
In 1848 he received University recognition by being made 
Select Preacher, and five years afterwards he preached the 
Bampton Lectures, the subject being “The Atoning Work of 
Christ.” In the same year he published a book of another 
kind, which attracted much more attention and had a more 
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direct effect on liis career. This was a little volume on Logic, 
entitled An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, Being 
written in a clear and readable style, it had an immediate 
success. Ihe title implies the school of thought to which the 
writer belonged; the word “necessary,” in that connection, 
meant that he was on the side of Mansel and Sir W^’Uiain 
Hamilton and against J. S. Mill, whose advocacy of the 
philosophy of experience was at that lime beginning to attract 
many adherents in Oxford. Thomson’s little handbook, though 
in the preface to a later edition (1860) he stood up for its 
originality, served to introduce to the Hamiltonian philosophy 
many who could never have understood the writings of the 
Edinburgh Professor at first hand. It was a book with few 
pretensions to learning, as Afansel or Mfirk Pattison would have 
understood the idirase, but it was the book of a man who had 
refld his subject with a gootl deal of care, and who could state 
his view's methodically and clearly. There is no doubt that it 
helped Thomson’s worldly advancement not a little ; that, for 
instance, when he stood for the Preachersliip of Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1858, votes were turned by it in his favour. 

Before that date, however, several important events took 
place in his life. In 1855 he married a young lady living in 
Oxford, Zoe, the daughter of Mr. J. H. Skene, a gentleman 
belonging to the Embassy at Constantinople, and afterwards 
Consul at Alci)i)o. There were no married Fellow'ships in those 
days, and Thomson had to look elsewhere for occupation. He 
was already so well known that no siiriai&c was expressed at his 
appointment to the Crown living of All Souls’, Marylebone. 
This church, how^ever, he Indd but a very short time, for he 
was scarcely inducted w'hen Dr. Fox, the Provost of Queen’s, 
died, and Thomson Avas elected in his place. It was a triumph 
for the Progressists, for he had taken a strong part on that side 
before the University Commission of 1854, and his enemies 
were, consequently, not few. He remained in this important 
post some six years, adding to it the Preachersliip of Lincoln’s 
Inn (1858), and a Chaplaincy in Ordinary to Her Mtajeaty 
(1859). From this time his rise in the Church w'as extremely 
rapid. 

His relations with the Court became naturally close, and 
his strong personality and savoir faire appear to have impressed 
the Queen and the Prince Consort Many stories have been 
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told of the manner of his promotion, but it seems at least 
certain that both the Court and Lord Palmerston were struck 
by him, so that when Dr. Baring was translated fronj Gloucester 
and Bristol, Thomson was ai)pointed at once to the see. He 
was consecrated on the day of the Prince ConsorPs death, 
16th December 1861, and his first sennon in Gloucester Cathedral 
had that sad event for its subject He occupied the see only 
long enough to organise and become sponsor to one of the 
counter-demonstrations which the Essays arid Reviews called 
forth. In 1861 he edited the book called Aids to Faith, in 
which writers like Mansel, Ellicott, Harold Browne, and F. C. 
Cook replied to the arguments of the other volume. The book 
had a fair success, though nothing like that of its antagonist, 
and nothing like that of the more or less orthodox Lux 
Mundi, which now, after an interval of nearly thirty ywxrs, 
once more comes out from Oxford to excite and interest students 
and theologians. Then early in 1863 came the vacancy at 
York. Dr. Sumner, the Archbishop of Canterbury, died, and 
the Archbishop of York— Longley, a man of saintly life, but of 
little force — was appointed in his place. What followed has 
been told in many versions ; the true one, we believe, is that 
given in the recently-published Life of Lord Houghton, Lord 
Palmerston desired to give the post to Dr. Waldcgravc, of 
Carlisle, one of the Bishops whom he had appointed after con- 
sulting with Lord Shaftesbury ; but the Queen herself is said 
to have interfered, and to have declared that she would have 
no other than Thomson. 

It was only to be expected that so sudden a rise, in the case 
of a man who had no great family alliances to help him, should 
give Occasion to a good deal of jealousy and many attacks. 
Oxford was sore at the promotion of a third-class man to the 
second place in the Church, especially as that promotion was 
made over the head of her own brilliant Bishop, Samuel 
Wilberforce. His own Dean (Duncombe) showed what he 
thought of the appointment by asking .Wilberforce, and not 
Thomson, to preach in the Minster on the first public occasion 
after the Archbishop’s consecration. The world in general 
asked what the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol had done to 
justify such an advance after so brief an episcopal apprenticeship ; 
and the High Churchmen throughout the country may be said 
to have regarded the appointment with dislike. 
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It must be admitted, however, that during the twenty-eight 
years of his tenure of the see Dr. Thomson's general success 
justified those who appointed him. He was not a brilliant 
man, nor was he a man to inspire strong personal attachment ; 
but he was endowed with a large amount of common sense ; 
he was just and moderate, and in the conduct of the great 
affairs of his see he showed both strength and tact. There are 
among his admirers some who go so far as to call him the only 
considerable Archbishop of York since Wolscy. Wo will not 
venture an opinion upon so large a historical statement ; but 
at least it may be said that Thomson was a very different 
Archbishop from the Longleys, the Musgraves, the Vernon 
Harcourts, who immediately preceded him. He recognised 
from the beginning the fact that if the Church of England was 
to keep up its influence upon modern society it must condescend 
to employ modern methods. In an age of railways and 
telegraphs, he saw that it behoved the Church’s organisation 
to be ubiquitous, and its means of intercourse rapid. Thus he 
was active in his support of diocesan conferences and Church 
Congresses, and it was a real grief to him that illness prevented 
him from presiding at the Congress hedd at Hull last autumn. 
He was an excellent president, and his natural tact and long 
experience often enabled him to carry to a peaceful issue 
meetings that in other hands might have ended in storm. Not 
the least successful of his public appearances on these occasions 
were when he presided over meetings of working men, with 
whom he would discuss on equal terms social, economical, and 
politico-religious questions. 

Archbishop Thomson did not often speak in Parliament on 
debated questions. But he supported Archbishop Tait’s ihbtion 
for the Commission on the Ecclesiastical Courts, though it has 
been published that he was at first opposed to it^ and returned 
afterwards to his first opinion when he saw' how the Commission 
was constituted by Mr. Gladstone. And though he signed the 
general report, he, with a third of the whole body, issued a 
dissentient report ; and it is no secret that he w'as the author 
of a very severe criticism of the work of the Commission in the 
Edinburgh Review of January 1884, remarking also on the 
disastrous effects of tl^ loss of Archbishop Tait before the report 
was even drafted. He had concurred with Archbishop Tait 
in the introduction of tlie Public Worship Regulation Bill in 
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1874, which, it must be I'cmemberctl, dillered considerably from 
the unfortunate Act into which it was gradually transformed, 
and for which he had a right to disclaim all rejponsibility. 
That, however, can hardly be said of another Act which, after 
some years* trial, was absolutely condemned by a Committee of 
the Commons, but yet remains unrepealed — viz. the Dilapida- 
tions Act, 1871, which was introduced by him and Bishop 
Jackson, and has been called “An Act for the endowment of 
diocesan surveyors at the expense of the clergy,’* and said also 
to have been “ invented by two or three Bishops who did not 
understand what they -were doing, and two or three astute 
surveyors who did.** Certainly the Bishops ignored or were 
ignorant of an Act of Elizabeth which gave them power to 
make incoming clergy spend their dilapidation money bond fide 
on repairs, and forgot that no legislation will prevent them from 
dying insolvent after running their houses down to ruin. 

Dr. Thomson’s last Parliamentary interposition was on the 
third reading of the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill of 1888. 
It had been remodelled, but very imperfectly, after second 
reading, in consequence of an exposure of its numerous defects 
in these columns, and he did not receive the new Bill at Bishop- 
thorpe till the day when it was to go into Committee. But he 
came up to the third reading and, though he did not move to 
reject it, he made a speech which was immediately felt to have 
killed it. No more was heard of it either in that session or 
the next, and in 1890 a very different Bill was introduced, but 
too late to be discussed, which had been settled at Lambeth by 
a meeting of Bishops and lawyers, and unanimously on all 
but one minor point, as was stated publicly at the Peterborough 
diocG^n conference in 1890. 

In November 1887 the Archbishop of York appeared in 
person in the Queen’s Bench Division to show cause against a 
rule nisi for a mandamus to him to admit as a proctor in 
Convocation a canon of Durham who had been elected by the 
parochial clergy against a candidate, with a minority of votes, 
who was one of such clergy, which he had refused to do in 
accordance with what he believed to be the law of Convocation. 
But he took the preliminary objection that the High Court 
has no such jurisdiction, except by the consent of both parties, 
which had been given in another case in order to obtain an 
independent determination of the law. Having argued that 
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objection, lie suggested that the Court should first dispose of it, 
for if they agreed with him there would be no need of the 
longer argument on the merits of the case. They thereupon 
called on the counsel for the other side to argue that question, 
and at the end of their argument intimated that it would 
probably not be necessary to hear the Archbishop in reply, but 
they would not give judgment at once. After consideration 
they gave judgment in his favour ; and all the three Judges 
expressed to their and his friends admiration of his argument, 
which we know from very good authority he entirely prepared 
himself, though he was advised by a ‘lawyer to divide it as 
above and suggest the decision on the jurisdiction question first. 

Archbishop Thomson was little pleased with the judgment 
of the Privy Council on the Essays and Reviews case, and he 
addressed a strong letter to his clergy on the subject. Soon 
afterwards he officially condemned the Rev. Charles Voysey for 
heresy ; a condemnation that could liardly be avoided when 
the editor of Aids to Faith had to sit in judgment on the author 
of live Sling and the Stone, Perhaps it was owing to the some- 
what rigid position which he took up with regard to theological 
differences that he unfortunately failed of late years to cultivate 
cordial relations with the Dean and Chapter of York — a failure 
which, whoever may have been mainly to blame for it, naturally 
reacted in no very happy way upon the diocese at largo. Yet 
it cannot fairly be said tliat the Arclibi8hoi)’s purely intellectual 
interests were narrow. lie kept himself, to a remarkable 
extent, abreast of the scientific movement of the day; he 
studied economical problems with no little care ; and in his 
own special department the well-known “ Speaker’s Comment- 
ary,” of which he is said to have been the projector, and in 
which he wrote the Introduction to the Gospels, is evidence that 
he did not allow himself to be entirely absorbed in the details 
of his diocese and his province. 
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toiling on a plain convey a world of jiathetic meaning, so Mr. Hardy with his yeomen and 
villagers. Their occupations m his hands wear a pathetic dignity, which not even the encomiums 
2}f a Ruskin could heighten.” 

THE WOODLANDERS. | WESSEX TALES. 

By BRET HARTE. 

JP/i/IA'A'A?— “The best work <)f Mr. Bret Harte stands entirely .alone . , . marked on 
every pa^e by distinction and quality. . . . Strength and delicacy, spirit and tenderness, go 
together in his best woik." 

CRESSY. 

THE HICRITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH. 

A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. 

By the Author of ** Hogan, M.P.'* 

HOGAN, M.P. 

By THOMAS HUGHES. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With Illustrations by A. Hughes and S. P. Hall. 
I’OM BROWN AT OXFORD. With Jlluslrations by S. P. Hail. • 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, ano THE ASHEN FAGGOT. With 
Illustrations by Kichakd Doyle. 

By HENRY JAMES. 

SA TURD A Y REVIEW—'^ He has the power of seeing with the artistic peiception of 
the few, and of writing about what he has seen, so that the many can understand and feel with 
him." 

WORLD — “ His touch is so light, and his humour, while shrewd and keen, so free from 
bitterness.” 

A LONDON LIFE. | THE ASPERN PAPERS. 

THE TRAGIC MUSE. 

By ANNIE EEARY. 

SPECTA TOR — “ In our opinion there have not been many novels published better worth 
reading.^ The literary workinanship is excellent, and all the windings of the stories arc worked 
with patient fulness and a skill not often found.” 

CASTLE DALY. I JANET’S HOME. 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. | OLDBURY. . 

A DOUBTING HEART. > 


September 26. 

October 26. 
November 21. 
December 21. 

With 

January 26.*’ 



By PATRICK KENNEDY. 

LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH ClfLTS. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WESTWARD HO I 
HYPATIA. 

YEAST. \ 

ALTON LOCKE. 

TWO VEARS AGO. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

POEMS. 

THE 'HEROES. 

THE WATER BADIES. 

MADAM HWW AND I.ADY WHY. 

AT LAST. T 
PROSE IDW.S. 

PLAYS AND PURITAN.S, &c. 

«XHE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 

Sanitary and social lectures 

AND ESSAYS. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
ESSAYS. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND 
ESSAYS. 


LITERARY AND GENERAL LEC- 
TURKS. 

THE HERMITS. , 

GLAUCUS: ok, The Wonders of tub 
Sea -SHORE. With Colouicd Illustra- 
tions. 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND 
COUNTRY SERMONS. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUB- 
JECTS, AND THE KING OF THE 
EARTH. 

.SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH, AND DAVID. 

DI.SCIPLINE, AND OTHER SER- 
MON. S. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


ALL SAINTS' DAY, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. 

By MARGARET LEE. 

FAITHFUL AND UN FAITH FUI^ 

By AMY LEVY. 

REUBEN SACHS. 

By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

THE RING OF AMASIS. 

By MALCOLM MCLENNAN. 

MUCKLE JOCK, AND OTHER STORIES OF PEASANT LIFE. 


By LUCAS MALET. 

MRS. LORIMER. 


By A. B. MITFORD. 

TALES OF OLD JAPAN. Illustrated. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

SPECTATOR — “ Mr. Christie Murray has more power and genius for the delineation of 
English rustic life than any half-dorcn of our surviving novelists put together." 

SATURDAY REY/EiY—*' Few modern novelists can tell a story of English country 
life better than Mr. >'4 Christie Murray." 

AUNT RACH^pL. I SCHWARTZ. 

JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. | THE WEAKER VESSEL 

HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. C. Murray and H. Herman. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

ACADEMV—** At her best she is, with one or two exceptions, the best of living English 
novelists." 

SATURDAY REVIEW — the charm of style, the literary quality and flavoux 
that never fails to please." 

A BELEAGUERED CITY. HESTER. 

JOYCE. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY 

NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIS 
KIRSTEEN. . ) CHILDREN. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 



By W. CLABE BUSSELL. 

TIMES—* Mr. Clark Russell is one of those writers who have set themselves to revive 
the British sea story in all its glorious excitement. Mr. Russell has made a tonsiderflble 
reputation in this line. His plots are well conedved, and that of Marooned is no exce^ion 
to this rule.’* * 

MAROONED. | A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

t By J. H. SHOBTHOUSE. 

ANTI~JACOBIN—* Powerful, striking, and fascinating romances." \ 

JOHN INGLESANT. 1 THE LIITLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 

SIR PERCIVAL. THE COUNTESS EVE. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

MISS BRETHERTON. 

By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE. | LATER LEAVES. 

By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. 

THE TRIAL: Mouc Links op the 
Daisy Cvain. 

PILLARS OF TFIIC HOUSE. Vol. 1 . 
PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. II. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 

THE THREE BRIDES. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 

THE CAGED LION. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DANVERS 
PAPERS. 

MAG. ’W BONUM. 

LOVE AND LIFE 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. 

STRAY PEARLS. 

THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. 
THE TWO SIDIOS OF THE SHIELD. 
NUT'riE’S FATHER. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
BYE-WORDS. 

BEECHCROrr AT ROCKSTONE. 
MORE BYWORDS. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 

Fs AND Q’s AND LITTLE LUCY’S 
WONDERFUL GLOBE. 

THE TWO PENNILESS PRIN- 
CESSES. 

THAT STICK. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 

ETERNAL HOPE. SAINTLY WORKERS. 

THE FALL OF MAN. EPHPHATHA. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 

CHRIST. SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. DELIVERED IN AMERICA. 

By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In 6 vole. 

Collected Works. 

In Montlily Volumes from October 1892. 3s. per vol. 

1. CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 

SERMONS. 8. LECTURES ON 1 HE APOCALYPSE. 

2. THhZOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 9. FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

3. PROPHETS AND KINGS. 10. SOCIAL MORALITY. 

4. PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. n. PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S 

5. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM PRAYER. 

OF HEAVEN. 12. THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

6. GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

MACMILLAN & CO., BBt^FORD STREET, 

STRAND, LONDON. 


50.993. 



January, 1893 


A CLASSIFIED 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

IN GENERAL LITERATURE 

PUBLISHED BY , 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

For purely Educational l^orks see MacMILLAN AND Co/s Educational Catalogue. 


AGRICULTURE. 

( ^ee also Botany ; Gahorning. ) 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.).— A Handbook 
OP Agricoi.tural Chkmical Analysis. 

< Cr. 8vo. js. td. 

TANNER (Henry) — Elementary Lessons 
IN THR Science op Agricultural Prac- 
tice. Fcp. 8vo. 3J. fid. 

First Principles op Agriculture. 

iSmo. IS. 

— — The Principles OK Agkicui.tukk. For 
Use m Elementary Scltools. l^xt. fop. 8vo. — 
The Alphabet op the Principles op 
Agriculture, td. — Further Steps in 
THE Principles op Agriculture, i*. — 
Elementary School Readings on the I 
Principles op Ai.kiculiurk por the 
Third Stags. ij. 

The Abbot’s Farm ; or, Practice with 

Science. Cr. 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

ANATOnnr, Human. {See Physiology.) 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BROWN (J. Allen).— Paleolithic Man in 
N orth-W est M i ddleskx. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).— Early Man 
in Britain and his Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period. Med. 8vo. 75s- 

DAWSON (James), — Australian Abori- 
gines. Small 4to. T4r. 

FINCK T.). — Romantic Love and 

Personal Beauty, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, i8x, 

FISON(L.)and HOWITT (A. W.).-Kami- 
LAKOi AND Kurnai Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship, and Marriage by 
Elopement. 8vo. ir-f. 

FRAZER y. G.).— 'i^iK Golden Bough ; A 
Study in C^omparmive Religion. 2 vols. 

, 8vo. 9Ss. 

GALTON (Francis). — ^English Men op Sci- 
ence: their Nature and Nurture. 
8vo. 8r. 6d. 

Inquiries into Human Faculty and 

ITS Development. 8vo. 16s. 

— — Record op Family Faculties. Cou- 
nting of Tabular Forms and Dires*'cps for 
Entering Data. 4to. as. 6d. ' 

Lipe-History Album : Being^a Personal 

Note-book, combining Diary, Photograph 
Album, a Kegisti. of Height, Weight, and i 
other Anthropometrical Observations, and a i 
Record of Illnesses. 4tc. 3S.6d.—Or with Cards 
ft Wool for Testing Colour Vision. 4^. 6d, 


GAT.TON (Francis). —Natural Inhfrit- 
ANCE. Svo. pr, 

— ^ Hereditary Genius : An Enquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences. Ext. cr. Svo. 
js. net. 

FiNt.EK Prints. Svo. 6s. net. 

M’LENNAN (J. F.).— The Patriarchal 
Theory, Edited and completed by Donald 
M’Lennan, M.A. Svo. 14J. 

Studies in Ancient H-story. Com- 
prising '* Primitive Marriage." Svo. x6i. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS. — Tim Civu isa- 
TioN OP Sweden in Heathen Times. 
By Prof. Oscar MQntelius. Translated 
by Rev, F. H. Woods, lllustr. 8vo. 141. 

TURNER (Rev. Geo ).— Samoa, A Hundred 
Years ago and long beporp.. Cr. 8vo i)i. 

TYLOR (E. B.).— Anthropology. With 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WESTERMARCK (Dr. Edward).— The His- 
TORY ok Human Marriage. Preface 

by Dr. A. R. Wallace. 8vo. 14J. net. 

WILSON(Sir Daniel). — Prehistoric Annal* 
OP Scotland. Illustrated. 2 vols. Svo. 36/. 

Prehisi'Okic Man: ReseiTrchc^ into the 

Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
World. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 36r. 

The Right Hand : Left Handedness. 

Cr. Svo. 4:r. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

{See etlso Anthropoixxiv.) 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).— Forty Years in 
A Moorland Parish. Ext. cr. Svo. Sr. 6d. 
net. — Illustrated Edition. i2r. net. 

BURN (Robert).- Roman Literature in 
Relation to Roman Art. With Illustra- 
tions. Ext. cr. Svo. 145. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Antiquities OP Ionia. Vols. L— III. a/.sr. 
each, or 5/. 5*. the set, net. — Vol. IV. FoliOp 
half morocco, 3I. xsr. 64 . net. 

An Invp:stigation op the Principles or 
Athenian Architecture. By F. C- 
Penrose. Illustrated. Folio. 71. 71. net- 
Specimens op Ancient Sculpture : Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman. 

, Vol. II. Folio. 5/. sr. net. 

DYER (Louis).— Studies op the Gods in 
Greece at certain Sanctuaries rs- 
cently Excavated. Ext. cr. Svo. Sr.fk/.net. 

I 



ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOMY. 


ANTIQUmS^M tinued . 
GARDNER (Percy>\LSAMOs and Samian 
Coins : An Essay. 7^. 6 d . 

GOW ( J ., Litt.D.).— A Companion to School 
Classics. Illustrated. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8va 6s. 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs.).— Mythology and Monuments op 
Ancient Athens. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. x6j. 

LANGIANI (Prof. R.). — Ancient Rome in 
THE Lightof Recent Discoveries. 410. 24^. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— A Primer of 
Greek Antiquities. z8mo. ix. 

— Social Life in Greece from Homer 
to Menander. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9X. 

— Rambles and Studies in Greece. Il- 
lustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. lox. (uL 

{See also History, p. 11.) 

NEWTON (Sir C. T.).— Essays on Art and 

ARCHiEOLOGV. 8 VO. 13 X. 6J. 

SHUCHH ARDT (Carl).-DB. Schliemann's 
Excavations at Troy, Tirvns, Mycenae, 
Orchomknos, Ithaca, in the T.igut of 
Recent Knowledge. Trans, by Eugenie 
Sellers. Preface by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. v8vo. x8x. net. 

STRANGFORD. {See Voyages & Travels.) 

WALDSTEIN (C.).— Catalogue of Casts 
tN the Museum of Classical Archaeo- 
logy, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. ts .(> d .— 
Large Paper Edition. Small 410. sx. 
WHITE (Gilbert). {See Natural History.) 
WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).-A Primer of Ro- 
man Antiquities. i8ino. ix. 

ARCH4BOLOOT. {See Antiquities.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.). — History of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Cr. 8vo. 
3x. 6^ 

— Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, chiefly Italian. Illustrated 
by the Author. Cr. 8vo. lox. 6 d , 

MULL (E.). — A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones of Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries. 8vo. xax. 

MOORE (Prof. C. H.). — The Development 
and Character of Gothic Architec- 
ture. Illustrated. . Med. 8vo. i8x. 

PENROSE (F. C.). {See Antiquities.) 

STEVENSON Q. J.).— House Architec- 
ture. With illustrations. 3 vols. Roy. 
8 vo. x 8 x. each.— Vol. I. Architecture; 
Vol. II. House Planning. 

ART. 

{See also Music.) 

art at home SERIES. ’ Edited by 
W. J. Loftib, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 

The Bedroom and Boudoir. By Lady 
Barker. 2x. f > d . 

Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister. < 
Illustrated, ex. 6</. 

Music IN the House. By John Hullah. 
4th edit. 2x. td . 


ART AT HOME SEKlESf- contimsed. 

The Dining-Room. By Ivlrs. Loftib. 

With Illustrations, end Edit. 3 X. 6d, 
Amateur Theatricals. By Walter H. 
Pollock and Lady Pollock . IlJ^trated 
by Kate Greenaway, ax. 6d. 

ATKINSON (J. B.).— An Art Tour to 
Northern Capitals of EuropA. 8vo. tax. = 

BURN (Robert). {See Antiquities.) 

CARR (J. Comyns). — Papers on ^\RT. Cr. 
Bvo. 8x. Sd. 

COLLIER (Hon. John). — A Primer of Art. 
xSmo. IX. • 

COOK (E. T.).— A Popular Handbook to 
THE National Gallery. Hncluding Notes 
collected from the Works pf Mr. Ruskin. 
3rd Edit. Cr. &VO, half morocco. X4X. — 
Large paper Edition, 250 copies. 2 vol^ 

CRANE (Lucy).— T.ectukes on Art and 
the Formation of Taste. Cr. 8vo. 6 x. 

DELAMOTTR(Prof. P. H.).-A Beginner’% 

1 Drawing-Book. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6rf. 

ELLIS (Tristram). — Sketching prom Na- 
ture. lllustr. by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
and the Author, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 
HAMERTON (P. G.).-Thoughts about 
Art. New Edit. Cr. Bvo. 8x. 6d. 
HERKOMER (li.).— E tching and Mezzo- 
tint Engraving. 4to. 42X. net. 
HOOPER(W. H.)and PHILLIPS(W. C ).— 
A Manual of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain. i6mo. 4s. 

HUNT (W.).-Talks about Art. With a 
liCtter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6 d. 

LECTURES ON ART. By Regd. Stuart 
Poole, Professor W. B. Richmond, E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. T. Micklkthwaite, 
and William Morris. Cr. Bvo. 4x. 6d 
NEWTON (Sir C. T.).-(.yxx Antiquities.) 
PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).— Essays on Art. 
Ext. fcp. Bvo. 6x. 

PATER (W.).— The Renaissance: Studies 
in Art and Poetry. 4th Edit. Cr. 8^. lox. 6d. 
PENNELL (Joseph).— Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen. With X58 Illustrations. 
4to. 3/. 13X. 6d. net. 

PROPERT (J. Lumsden). — A History of 
MiNJATUKi!. Art. Illustrated. Super roy. 
4to 3/. 13X. 6</.— Bouw Mn vellum. 4/. 14X. td. 
TURNER’S LIBERVSTUDIORUM: A 
Description and a Catalogue. By W. G. 
Rawlinson. Med. Bvo. xax. teU 
TYRWHI^TT (Rev. R. St. John).-O0R 
Sketching Club. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. js. td, 
WYATT (Sir M. Digby).— Fink Art: A 
Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and 
Application to Industry. Bvo. sx. 

^ ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY (Sir G. B.).— Popular Astronomy. 

I Illustrated. 7th Edit. NFcp. Bvo. xx. td. 
— > Gravitation. An Elemental Ez^Iaiw- 
tion of the Principal Perturbations in tM 
Solar System, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. yx. 6^ 



ATLASES—BIOGRAPHY. 


BLAKE (}. F.).— Astronomical Myths. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8va gs. 

CHEYNE (C' H. H.I—An Elkmemtarv 
Treatise cfN the Planetary Theory. 
Cr. ^ js. 6d. 

CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H.).— The Star 
Guide. oRoy.jKvo. 5s. 

CROSSI^Y (E.\ GLEDHILL U*)i “d 
WILSOW (J. M.).-A Handbook of Dou- 
ble Stars. 8vo. ais. 

Coi^ECTIONS to the HANDBOOK OF 

Dcwblb Stars. 8vo. is. 

FORBES (Proft George).— The Transit of 
Venus. llluMrated. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

GODFRAY (Hugh). — An Elementary 
^Freatise on the Lunar Theory. 2nd 
Cr. 8vo. 5f.6rf. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, for the 

USB OF Colleges AND SCH001.S. 8vo. i3s.6ti. 

^XX:KYER(J. Norman, F.R.S.).— A Primer 
OF Astronomy. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 
— • Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 
Illustr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 6d. 

— Questions on the same. By J. Forbes 
Robertson. Fcp. 8vo. is. td. 

The Chemistry op the Sun. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 14J. 

— The Meteoritic Hypothesis of the 
Origin of Cosmical Systems. Illustrated. 
Bvo. I^s. net. 

— — The Evolution ok the Heavens and 
THE Earth. Illustrated Cr. 8vo. 

— - Star-Gazing Pa.st and Present. Ex- 

r ded from Notes with the assistance of 
M. Seabroke. Roy. 8vo. 2ijr. 

MILLER (R. Kalley)— The Romance of 
Astronomy, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6</. 

NEWCOMB (Prof. Simon).— Popular As- 
tronomy. Engravings and Mnp.s. 8vo. i8r. 

PENROSE (Franci-s).— On a Method ok 
Predicting, by Graphical Construction, 

OCCULTATIONS OK STARS BY THE MoON AND 

Solar Eclipses for any given place. 
4to. zar. 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.).— Behind the 
Tides. 8vo. 4^. td. 

ROSCOE— SCHUSTER. {,See Chemistry.) 


ATlCsES. 


{.Sts also Geography). 

BARTHOLOMEW Q- G.).— Elementary 
School Atlas. 4to. is. 

— Physical and Political School Atlas. 

80 maps. 4to. 8r. 6 d. ; half mor. lor. 6 d. 

— — Library Reference Atlas of the 
World. With Index to ioo,oodl^§laces. 
Folio, sas. 6 d. net. — Also in 7 parts. net ; 

Geographical Index. 7s. 6 d. net. j 

LABBERTON (R,^H.).— New Historical 
Atlas and General History. 4to. is«. 

BIBLB. (Stt under Theology. 7. 7,2.) 


BIBUO^APHT. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHmKl CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN mji CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843 — 89. Med. 8vo. xoj. net. 

MAYOR CProf. John E. B.).— A Bibliogra- 
phical Clue to Latin Literature. Cr. 
Bvo. lof. 6d. 

RYLAND (F.). — Chronological Outlines 
OF English LiTsfATURE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

{See also History.) 

For other suSjtets 0/ Biography, set Engush 
Men of Letter.^ English Men of 
Action, Twelve English Statesmen. 

ABBOTT (E. A.).— The Anglican Career 
ofCardinal Newman avols. 8vo. a5r.net. 

AGASSIZ (Louis): His Life and Corres- 
pondence. Edited by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz a vols. Cr. Bvo. x8r. 

ALBEMARLE (Earl of).— Fifty Years of 
My Life. 3rd Edit , revised. Cr. 8vo. 7X. 6d. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas 
Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

AMI EL (Henri Frederic).— Che Journal 
In time. Translated by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and Edit. Cr. 8 vo. 6 j. 

ANDREWS (Dr Thomaj>). (.Jzf Physics.) 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Frances 
Martin. Ct 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

ARTE VELDE. James and Philip van 
Artkveldk. By W. J. Ashley. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

BACON (Francis) : An Account of his Life 
and Works. By E. A. Abbott. 8vd. 144. 

BARNES. Like ok William Barn^, Poet 
AND Philologist. By his DNil^ner, Lucy 
Baxter (“ Leader Scott ”). Cr. 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

BERLIOZ (Hector): AuaDBioGRAPHY of. 
Tms.byR.& E. Holmes. 2 vols. Cr.Bvo. aix. 

BERNARD (St.). 'I'lit. Life and Times of 
St. Bkrnakd, Abbot op Clairvaux. By 
J. C. Mokison, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

BLACKBURNP 2 . I.ifk of the Right Hon. 
Francis Black hurne, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Edward Black- 
HURNE. With Portrait. 8vo. laj. 

BLAKE. Life of William Blake. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. Illustr. from 
Blake’s own Works. By Alexander Gil- 
christ. 2 vols. Med. Bvo. 42^. 

BOLEYN (Anne) : A Chapter of English 
History, 1527—36. By Paul Friedmann. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28r. 

BROOKE (Sir Jas.), The Raja of Sara- 
wak (Life oQ- By Gertrude L. Jacob. 
a vols. Bvo. 25r. 

BURKE. By John Mokley. Globe 8 vo. sr. 

CALVIN. {See Select Biography, p. 6.) 

CARI.YLE (Thomas). Edited by Charles 
E. Norton. Cr. 8 vo. 

Reminiscences, a vols. lar. 

Early Letters, 1814 — 26. a vols. z8r. 

Letters, 1826 — 36. a vols. x8r. 

Correspondence between Gobthb 

AND rMf 



BIOGRAPHY. 


BlOQBJir^-coHtinued. 
CARSTARES (Wm.) 4 faA Character and 
Career of the Revolutionary Epoch 
(1649—1715). By R. H. Story. 8vo. lax. 
CAVOUR. {f^ee Select Biography, p. 6.) 
CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 
1770. By Prof. David Masson. Cp. 8vo. 5*. 

A Biographical S .udy. By Sir Daniel 

Wii-SON Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

CLARK. Memorials from Journals and 
Letters of Samuel Clark, M.A. Edited 
by His Wife. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

CLOUGH (A. H.). iSee Literature, p. 20 ) 
COMP.E. l.iFE of George Combe. By 
Charles GiitnoN. 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 
CROMWELL, Select Biography, p 6.) 
DAMIEN (Father): A Journey from Cash- 
mere TO HIS Home in Hawaii. By Edward 
Ci IF FORD. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. ar. 6d. 
DANTE: and other Essays. By Dean 
Church. Globe 8vo. sj 
DARWIN (Charles) : Memorial Notices, 
By T. H. Huxley, G. J. Romanes, Sir 
Arlh. Geikie, and W. Thiselton Dyer. 
With Portrait Cr. 8vo. 2jr. 

DEAK (Francis); Hungarian Statesman. 

A Memoir. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof. D. Masson. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

EADIE. Lh-e of John Eauib, D.D. By 
James Brown, D D. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 
ELLIOTT. I.. 1 FE OF H. V. Elliott, of 
Bkighion. By j. Bateman. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
EMKRS'OTl^i Life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Byj.L. Cahot. 2Vo1.s. Cr. 8vo. i8jr. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. 
With Portraits. 2s. 6d each. 

Clive. By ^olonel Sir Charles Wii.son. 
Cook (Captain). By Walter Bksant. 
Daaipiek. By W. Clark Ru.s.sell, 

Dkakp: By Julian Corbett. 

Gordon (Gfneral). By Col. birW. Butler. 
Hastings (Warren). By Sir A. Lyalu 
Havelock (Sir Henry). By A. Forbes. 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. /. Church. 
Lawrence (Lord). By Sir Rich. Temple.' 
Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 

Monk. By Julian Corbett. 

Montrose. By Mowbray Morris. 
Muore(Sik John). ByCol.M aurice.[/»/>^. 
Napier (Sir Charles). By ColonH Sir 
Wm. Butler. 

Peterborough. By W. Stebbing. 
Rodney. By David Hannav. 

Simon de Montfort. By G. W. Pro- 
thero. [/«/«/. 

Strafford. By H. D. Traill. 

Warwick, the King-Makbk. By C. W. 
Oman. 

Wellington. By George Hoofer. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
byJoHN Morlev. Cr. 8vo. each. 

Cheap Edition, xs. 6d. ; sewed, u. '* 

Addison. By W. J. Courthopb. 

Bacon. By Dean Church. 

Bentley. By Prof. Jebb. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETJTERS-awM: 
Bunyan. By J. A. Frouob. ‘ 

Burke. By John Mokley.’ 

Burns. By Principal Shairp. 

Byron. By John Nichol. 

Carlyle. By John Nichol. 

Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Coleridge. By H. D. TJ^aill.* 

CowPKR. By Goldwin Smith. 

Dekoe. By W. Minto. , 

De Quincey. By Prof. Masson.^ 

Dickens. By A. W. Ward. 

Dryden. By G. Saintsbuky. 

Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 

Gibuon. By J. Cotter Mokison. 
Goldsmith. By Wit.i.iAMUiiJtCK. 

Gray. By Edmund Gossr. 

Hawthorne. By Henry 'Jambs. 

Hume. By T. H. Huxley. 

i OHNsoN. By Leslie Stephen. 

Ieats. By Sidney Colvin. 

Lamb. By Rev. Ai.kked Aingbr. 

L an DOR. By Sidney Colvin. 

Locke. By Prof. Fowler. 

Macaui.av. By J. Cotter Morison. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 

Pope. By I.kslie Stephen 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 

Shelley. By J. A. Svmonds. 

Sheridan, by Mrs. Oi.iphant. 

Sidney. By J. A, Svmonds. 

SouiiiEV. By Prof. Dowden. 

Spenser. By Dean Church. 

Sterne. By H, D. 'I'haill. 

Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 

Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d each. 

William the Conqueror. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GrrEN. 

Edward I. By T. F. Tout. M A. 

Henry VII. By Jamps Gaikunrr. 
Cardinai. Wolsey. By Bp. Creighton. 
Elizabeth. By E. S. Beesly. 

Oliver Cromwell. By F Harrison. 
William III, By H. D. Traill. 
Wadpole. By John Morlby, 

Chatham. By John Morlev. the Press, 

Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. * 

Peel. By J. R. Thuksfield. 
EPICTETUS. (See Select Biography, p. 6.) 
FAIRFAX Life of Robert Fairfax of 
Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a: . 1666-1725. By Cle- 
ments R. MakkhauR C.B. 8vo. laz. td, 
FITZGERALD (Edward). (.S'«f Literatukb, 

p. 21.) 

FORBES (Edward): Memoir of. ByGROSOE 
Wilson, M.P., and Sir Archibald GeixiBi 
F.R.S., etc. Demy 8vo. 14;. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRA^R. Jambs Fraser, Second Bishop 
OF Manchester : A Memoir. By T. 
Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 6f. ^ 

GARIBALDI. (See SssfiCT Biography, p. 6.) 
(JOETHE: Life of. By Prof. Heinrich 
DOntzbr. Translated by T. W. Lvstbx. 
a vols. Cr. 8vo. au. 
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GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (^mCarlvls.) 
GORDON (Geheral) ; A Sketch. By Rbgi* 
NALD H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. ». 

DfegTTEKs OF General C. G. Gordon 

TO HIS Bister, M. A. Gordon. 4th Eait. 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. 6 a. 

HANDEL* LifI^f. By W. S. Rockstro. 
Cr. 8vo. lbs . 6 a . 

HOBAR'j/. (^Ses Collected Works, p. 2s ) 

HODGSON. Memoir of Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D. By his Son, Rev. James T. 
HofiosoN, M.A. a vols. Cr. 8vo. z8r. 
JEVONS(W. Stanley).— Letters and Jour- 
nal. Edited by His Wife. 8vo. 14s. 
KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough) : A 
^Biqgrafhy. From papers chie^ unpab- 
iBliied, compiled by his Cousin, Sarah L. 
Steele. With Portrait. 8vo. 141. net. 
KINGSLEY : His Letters, and Memories 
^ OF HIS Life. Edited by His Wife, a vols. 

Cr. 8vo. laf. — Cheap Edition, i vol. 6 s. 
LAMB. The Life of Charles Lamb. By 
Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
LOUIS (St.). (Sss Select Biography, p 6.) 
MACMILLAN (D.). Memoir of Daniel 
Macmillan. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6a . — Cheap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed is. 

MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 
Bonar. 8vo. lar. 6a. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. (Ses Select Bio- 
graphy, p. 6.) 

MATHEWS. The Life of Charles J. 
Mathews. Edited by Charles Dickens. 
With Portraits, a vols. 8vo. 25^ 
MAURICE. Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. By his Son, Frederick Maurice, 
Two Portraits, a vols. 8vo. 36J. — Popular 
Edit. (4th Thousand), a vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 
MAXWELL. Professor Clerk Maxwell, 
A Life of. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A., 
and W. Garnett, M.A. Cr. 8vo. js. 6a. 
MAZZINIa (Ses Select Biography, p. 6.) 
MELBOURNE. Memoirs of Viscount 
Melbourne. Bv W. M. Torrens. With 
Portrait, and Edit. 2 voLs. 8vo. 32;. 
MILTON. The Life of John Milton. 
By Prof. David Masson. Vol. I., air. ; 
Vol. III., i8r. ; Vol-flV. and V., 32s. ; Vol. 
VL, with Portrait, air. (Sts also p. 16 ) 
MILTON, JOHNSON’S LIFE OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. 
Globe 8vo. IS. qa. 

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. 

Lanfrby. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 30s. 
NELSON. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
With Introduction and Notes by I^ichael 
Macmillan, B.A. Globe Bvo. 3r.iiJK 
NORTH (M.).— Recollections of a Happy 
Life. Beini;theAutobiograplwofMARiANNB 
North. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. Symonds. and 
Edit, a vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 
OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833-45. 
By Dean Church. G1. 8vo. sr. 


PA'rTESON. Life jBd Letters of John 
Coleridge Pattmon, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop. By C. M. Yonge. a vols. Cr. 8vo. 
lar. {See also Books for the Young, p. 41.) 

PATTISON(M.).— Memoirs. Cr.Svo. 6s.6a. 

PITT. {See Select Biography, p. 6.) 

POLLOCK (Sir Frdkj, and Bart.). — Per.sonal 
Remembrances. % vols. Cr 8vo. i6r. 

POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Mr.s. Sandford. and edit Cr. 8\o. 6r. 

RITCHIE (Mrs. ).--R eiokds of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, AND Brown iM.. Globe 8vo. 5J. 

ROBINSON (Matthew) : Autouiogkaphy of. 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. Fcp. Bvo. 5J. 

ROSSpyrn (Dante Gabriel) : A Record and 
A Study. By W. Sharp. Cr. Bvo. lor. 6<f. 

RUM FORD. {SeeCoi i p-cted Works, p. 93.) 

SCHILLER, Like ok. By Prof. 11. DOntzbr. 
Trans. by P. E. Pinkerton. Cr.Svo. 10s. 6a. 

SHELBURNE Like ok Wii liam, Earl 
OF Shelburne. By Lord Eomond Fitz- 
MAURICE. In 3 vols. -Vol. 1 8vO. I2J. — 
Vol. II. Bvo. lar.-VoI. llh 8vo. i6r. 

SIBSON. (.Vrr Medicine.) 

SMETHAM (Jas.). : Lp. iters ok. Kd. by 
Sarah Smbtham and W. I)avik.s. P(>rtrait. 
Globe Bvo. 

SPINOZA: A Study of. By Jamf-s Mar* 
TiNBAU. LL.D. 2nd Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TAIT. The Life ok Archibald Campbell 
Taip, Archbishop ok Canterbury. By 
the Bishop op Rochesibk and Rev. W. 
Benham, D. 2 vols. Cr. Bvo. lor. net. 

Catharine and CRA\v^i*6l<i'r* Tait, 

Wife and Son ok Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury: A Memoir, 
hkl. by Rev. W. BiiNHAM, B.D. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
— Popular Edit., abridged. Cr.Bvo. 2s. 60 , 

THRING (Edward): A Memory of. By 
J. H. Skrine. Cr. Bvo. 6 r. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Godkin. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WARD. William George Ward and thm 
Oxford Movement. By his Son, Wilfrid 
Ward. With Portrait. Bvo. 14#. 

WATSON. A Record of Ellen Watson. 
By Anna Buckland. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

WHEWELL. Dr. William Whkwell, late 
Master of Trinity College^ Cambridge. An 
Account of bis Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. 
By I. T0DIIUNTP.R, M.A. 2 vols. Bvo. asr* 

WILLIAMS (Montagu).— Leaves ok a Life, 
Cr. Bvo. 3#. 6a. 

Later Leaver. Being further Reminis* 

cences. With Portrait, (^r. Bvo. 3r. 6a. 

Round London, down East and up 

West. Bvo. 15^. 

WILSON. Memoir of Prof. George Wii.. 
son, M.D. By His Sister. With Portrait, 
and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

WORDSWORTH. Dove Cottage, Words 
worth's Home, 1800—8. Gl. Bvo, swd. is 
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Select lH^apliy. 

BIOGRAPHIES OfXzMINENT PER- 
SONS. Reprinted from the Times. Vol. 1. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3 f. 6d. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon). — Seekers after 
God. Cr. 8 vo. 3 ^. 6 rfl 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.), — Some Eminent 
Women of our Times.' Cr. 8vo ax. 6 d . 

GUIZOT. — Great Christians of France : 
St. Louis and Calvin. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON (Frederic).— The New Caucn- 
DAR OF Great Men. Ex.cr. 8vo. ^s.6d.ntt. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).— The Makers of 
Modern Italy : Maz/ini, Cavour, Gari* 
BALDi. Cr. 8vo. IX. 6d. 

MARTINEAU (Harriet) — Biographical 
Sketches, 1852 — 75 . Cr. 8 vo. 6 x. 

NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 
iSga. Reprinted from the Times . i 6 mo ix. 

SM ITH^oldwin). — Three English States- 
men ; Cromwell, Pvm, Pitt. Cr. 8vo. 5X. 

WINKWORTH (Catharine). — Christian 
Singers of ^rrmanv. Cr 8vo. 4 x. 6d. 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).— The Pupils of St. 
John. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo tix. 

Pioneers and Founders; or, Recent 

Workers in the Mission Field. Cr. 8 vo. fix. 

A Book OF Worthies. x8mo. ax. 6d. net. 

— - A Book OP Golden Dff ns. i 8 mo. ^ s . 6 d . 
net - -Globe Readings Kdition. Gl. 8 vo. ax. 
Abridged Edition. Pott 8 vo. ix. 

BIOLOGY. 

{.See also Botany ; Natural History ; 

-.^;^YSIOLOGY; Zoology.) 

BALFOUR (F. M.). — Comparative Em- 
bryology. Illustrated, a vols. 8 vo. Vol. I. 
z 8 x. Vol. II. zxx. 

BALL (W. P.).— Are the Effects of Use 
and Disuse Inherited? Cr. 8vo. 3 X. 6d. 

BASTIAN (H. Charlton). — The Beginnings 
of Life, a vols. Crown 8vo. 28X. 

— — Evolution and the Origin of Life. 
Cr. 8vo. fix. 6d. 

BATESON (W.).— Materials for the 
Study of Variation in Animals. Part I. 
Discontinuous Variation. Illustr. 8vo. 

BERNARD (H. M.). — The Apodidae. Cr. 
8 vo. ^s. 6d. 

BIRKS (T. R.).— Modern Physical Fa- 
talism, AND THE DiKTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's “ First Principles.” Cr. 8 vo. fix. 

DE VARIGNY (H.).— Experimental Evo- 
lution. Cr. 8vo. 5X. 

BIMER (G. H. T.).— Organic Evolution 
AS THE Result of the Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters according to the 
Laws of Organic Groi^th. Translated by 
J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8vo. lax. 6d. 

FISKE (John).— O utlines of Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, based on the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution. a vols. 8vo. asx. 

— Man's Destiny Viewed in the Light 
OF his Origin. Cr. 8vo. 3 x. 6d. 


FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BADFQUR (F. M.). 
—The Elements of Embrxplogy. Ed. A. 
Sedgwick, and Walter Heaps. Ulus. 3rd 
Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr.Svo. lox.fii^ 
HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN.(rf/N.).— 
(Jxx under Zoology, p. 43.) 

KLEIN (Dr. E.). — Micro-OrgaiVisms and • 
Disease. With tax Engrtivings. 3 rd Edit. 
Cr. 8 vo. fix. V 

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray). -Compara- 
tive Longevity in Man and the Lower 
Animals. Cr. 8 vo. 4X. 6d. ^ ^ 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— Scientific 
Lectures. Illustrated, and Edit. 8 vo. 8x. 6d. 
PARKER (T. Jeffery).— Li^sons in Ele- 
mentary Biology. Illustr/ Cr.8YO. \os.6d. 
ROMANES (G. J.).— Scientific EviDEm|W 
OF Organic Evolution. Cr. 8 vo. ax^^ 
WALLACE (Alfred R.).— Darwinism : An 
Exposition of the Theoiy of Natural Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. 3 rd Edit. Cr. 8 vo. px.b 

Contributions to the Theory of 

Natural Selection, and Tropical Na- 
ture : and other Essays. New Ed. Cr. 8 vo. fix. 

The Geographical Distribution of 

Animals. Illustrated, a vols, 8 vo. 4ax. 
Island Life. Illustr. Ext. Cr. 8 vo. fix. 

BIRDS. {See Zooix>gv; Ornithology.) 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON (J.).— First Lessons in Book- 
keeping. New Edition. Cr. 8 vo. ax. 6d. 
Key. Oblong 4 to. lox. 6 </. 

Primer of Book-keeping. x 8 mo. ix. 

Key. DemY8vo. ax. fiif. 

— — Exercises in Book-keeping. z 8 mo. ix. 

BOTANY. 

{See also Agriculture ; Gardening.) 
ALLEN (GrantX — On the O^lours of 
Flowers. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 3 X. 6d. 

BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof. 
H. M.). — A General Text-Book of 
Botany. 8vc. [/» pre ^ resHen . 

BETTANY (G. T.).— First Lessons in Prac- 
tical Botany. x 8 mo. zx. j 
BOWER (Prof. F. O.).— A Course of Prac- 
tical Instruction in Botany. Cr. 8vo. 
zox. 6d. — Abridged Edition. [In Preparation. 
CHURCH (Prof. A. H.)And SCOTT (D. H.). 
— Manual of Vegetable Physiology. 
Illustrated. Crown L«. [In preparation. 

GOODALE (Prof. G. ^L.).— Physiological 
Botany.— I. Outlines of the Histology 
OF PHiENOGAMOUS PLANTS ; 3. VEGETABLE 
Physiology. 8vo zox. 6d. 

GRAY (Prof. Asa).— Structural Botany; 
or. Organography on the Basis of Mor- 
phology. 8 vo. lox. 6d. 

The Scientific Papers of Asa Gray. 

Selectf>d by C. S. Sargent, a vols. 8 vo. aix. 
HAN^BIjRY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
chiefly Pharmacological and Botani- 
cal. Med. 8 vo. 14X. * 

HARTIG (Dr. Robert).-^EXT-BooK OF the 
Diseases of Trees. TransL by Prof. Wm. 
Somerville, B.Sc. With IntzMuction by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 8vo. • 
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HOOKER ISir*Joseph D.).— Thb STOOBNT'a 
Flora of the British Islands. 3rd 
Edit. Globd 8vo. xor. 6</. 

A Primer of Botany. iBmo. zx. 

LAS^jSTJ (Thomas).— Timber and Timber 
Trees, Native and Foreign. Cr. 8vo. 
8x. • 

LUBBOCK (Sir •John, Bart.).— On British 
Wild Flowers considered in Relation 
to Insects. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. With 

Illnstr^itions. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

Mt^tLER-THOMPSON.— The Fertili- 
sation OF Flowers. ^ Prof. H. MOller. 
Transl. by D^rcy W. Thompson. Preface 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. aix. 

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel). — Lessons in Ele- 
^''^a.Hntary Botany. Illustr. Fcp.8vo. At.6d. 

First Book of Indian Botany. Illus- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
aORCHIDS: Being the Report on thr 
Orchid Conference hei.d at South Ken- 
sington, 1885. 8vo. ax. net. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).-THE Physiology 
OF THE Circulation in Plants, in the 
Lower Animals, and in Man. 8vo. lax. 

SMITH (J.) — SlcoNOMic Plants, Diction- 
ary of Popular Names of ; Their His- 
tory, Products, and Uses. 8vo. 14X. 

SMITH (W. G.).— Diseases of Field and 
Garden Crops, chiefly such as are 
CAUSED by Fungi. Illust. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).— 
A Flora of the North-East of Ireland. 
Cr. 8vo. 5X. 6 d. 

WARD (Prof. H. M,).— Timber and some of 
its Diseases. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

YONGE fC. M.).— The Herr of the Field. 
New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. sx. 

BBBWINO AND WINE. 

PASTEUR - FAULKNER. — Studies on 
Fermentation : The Diseases of Beer, 
THEIR Causes, and the means of frb- 
VBNTitfc them. By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
lated by Frank Faulkner. 8vo. axx. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) and DUPRfi (A.) 
— Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and 
Varieties of Wine. Med. 8vo. 35X. 

CHFMISTRY. 

(Set also Metallurgy.) 

BRODIE(Sir Benjamin).— Ideal Chemistry. 
Cr. 8vo. ax. 

COHEN (J. B.). — The Owens College 
Course of Practical Organic Chemis- 
try. Fcp. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).— P rinciples of 
Chemical Philosophy. New Ed. 8vo. 19X. 

DOBBIN (L.) and WALKER Gas.^ Chemi 
CAL Theory FOR Beginners. i8mo. ax.txf. 

FLEISCHER (Emil).— A System of Volu- 
metric ANALYkifs. Transl. with Additions.* 
by M. M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr.Svo. js.M. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.). (See Agri- 

a culture.) 


GLADSTONE Q- ^ and TRIBE (A.).— 
The Chemistry omrwB, Secondary Bat* 
TBRiESOF Plantmnd Faurb. Cr.Sva ax.6dL 

HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).— A Course of 
Quantitative Analysis for Students. 
Globe 8vo. 5 x. 

HEMPEL (Dr. W.). — Methods of Gas 
Analysis. Translated by L. M. Dennis. 
Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. • 

HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).— The Life Work 
OF Liebig in Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemistry. 8vo. $x. 

JONES (Francis).— The Owens College 
UN ioR Course of Practical Chemistry. 
llustrated. Fcp. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

Questions on Chemistry. Fcp.8vo. 3X. 

LANDAUER (J.). — Blowpipe Analysis. 
Translated by J. Taylor. G1. 8vo. 4x. 6d, 

LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.). — The 
Chemistry of the Sun. Illustr. 8vo. 14X. 

I.UPTON fS.). — Chemical Arithmetic 
With laoo Problems. Fcp. 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

.MANSFIELD (C. B.).-A Theory of Salts. 
Cr. 8vo. 14X. 

MELDOLA(Prof. R.).— The' Chemistry of 
Photography. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MEYER (E. von).— H istory of Chemistry 
from Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Trans. G. McGowan. 8vo. 14X. net. 

MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).— An Bi.ementary 
Text-Book of Chemistry. Cr. 8vo. js. €d. 

MUIR (M. M. P.).— Practical Chemistry 
for Medical STUDBNTs(First M.B. Course). 
Fcp. 8vo. XX. 6ei. 

MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSQ^XW. M.).— 

Elements of Thermal Che^strv. i2t.6d. 

OSTWALD (Prof.). — OuTLiNB-s of General 
Chemistry. Trans. Dr. J. Walker, xox.net. 

RAMSAY (Prof. William).— Experimental 
Proofs of Chemical Theory for Begin- 
ners. i8mo. ax. 6d. 

REMSEN (Prof. Ira). — The Elements of 
Chemistry. Fcp. Bvo. as. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). Cr 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemis- 
try. Bvo. i6x. 

Compounds of Carbon ; or. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemistiy. 
Cr. Bvo. 6x. 6d. 

ROSCOE (Sir Hennr E., F.R.S.).— A Primer 
OF Chemistry. Illustrated. z8mo. xx. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistk^ 

Inorganic and Organic. Fcp. Bvo. 4X. 60. 

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. C.).— A Complete Treatise on In- 
organic AND Organic Chemistry. Illustr. 
8vo. — Vols. I. and II. Inorganic Chemis- 
try: Vol. 1. The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments, and Edit., axx. Vol. II. Parts 1. 
and II. Metals, iBx. each.— Vol. III. Or- 
ganic Chemistry: The Chemistry OF THE 
Hydro-Carbons and their Derivatives. 
Parts I. II. IV. and VI. aix. ; Parts III. and 
V. xBx. each. 
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ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) Lid SCHUSTER (AA 
—Spectrum Analv^ By Sir Henry E. 
Roscoe. 4th Edit., raised by the Author 
and A. Schuster, F.R.S. With (floured 
Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (W.).- 
A Series op Chemical Problems. With 
Key. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) aid RUCKER (Prof 
A. W.). — A Treatise on Chemical Phy- 
sics. Illustrated. 8vo. [/n preparation. 
WURTZ (Ad.). — A History op Chemical 
Theory. Transl. by H. Watts. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

0^RIST1AN CHURCH, History of the. 

(6><r -under Theology, p. 34.) 

CHURCH OF EHOLAND, The. 

{■See under Theology, p. 34.) 

COLLECTED WORKS. 

(-¥» under Literature, p. ao.) 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

{See u^ier Zoology, p. 4a.) 

COOKERY. 

{See under Domestic Economy, below.) 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

{See under Theology, p. 35 ) 

DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES. 
AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.).— An Homeric 
Dictionary. Translated from the German, 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. dr. 
BARTL£.jl^ 'J.).— Familiar Quotations. 

Cr. 8 VO. lar. 6^/. 

A Shakespeare Glossary. Cr. 8vo 

tar. d<f. 

GROVE (Sir George).— A Dictionary op 
Music and MOsicians. {See Music.) 

HOLE (Rev. C.).— A Brief Biographical 
Dictionary, and Edit. iSmo. 4X. ftd. 

MASSON (Gustave). — A Compendious Dic> 
tionakv op the French Language, 
Cr. 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (R. H. I.).-A Dictionary of 
Political Economy. (. 9Fr Political 
Economy.) 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).— A Compendious 
German and English Dictionary. Cr. 
8 vo. 3r. — Oerman-English Part separately. 
ye. 6d, 

WRIGHT (W. Aldis).— T he Bible Word- 
Book, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 70. 6d. 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).— History of Chris- 
tian Names. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Cooiety — Nursing— Needlework. 

Cookery. 

BARKER (Lady).— F irst Lessons in thb 
Principles of Cooking. 3rd Ed. i8mo. re. 

BARNETT (E. A ) and O’NEILL (H. C.).- 

Primbr of Domestic Economy. z8ma zr. 


FREDERICK (Mrs.).— HinW .'to House- 
Wives ON Several Points, particularly 
ON THE Preparation of Economica{. ani> 
Tasteful Dishes. Cr. 8vo. ‘ is. ^ 
MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BODICThe. 
Compiled for the Manchester School of 
Cookery. Fcp. 8vo. \s. d<f. a 
TEGETMEIER (W. B.).— Household Man- 
agement AND Cookery. i8mo. yr. 
WRIGHT (Miss Guthrie). — The * Schooi. 
Cookerv-Buok. iSmo. xr. 

Nursing. * 

CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacre).— A Guide to Dis- 
trict Nuksi<:s. Cr. 8vo. 2e.td, 
FOTHERGlLL(Dr. J. M.).-#-Food for the. 
Invalid, the Convalescent, the Dv spep 
tic, and the Gouty. Cr. 8vo. 35. d/fl** 
•JEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia).— The Cake or 
Infants. 181110. is. 

RATHBONE (Wm.).— The History and 
Progress of District Nursing, from 185^ 
TO THE Present Date. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

R ECO l.LECT IONS OF A NURSE. By 
E. D. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 

STEPHEN (Caroline E.).— The Service of 
THE Poor. Cr. 8vo. dr. 6d. 

Needlework. 

GLAISTER (Elizabeth).— Needlework. Cr. 
Svo. 2S. 6d. 

GRAND’HOMME. — Cutting Out and 
Dressmaking. From the French of Mdlle. 
E. Grand’hommk. i8ino. is. 
GRENFELI.<Mrs.)-DRKssMAKiNG. iBmo. ir. 

DRAMA, The. 

{See Literature, p. 14.) 

ELECTRICITY. 

{See under Physics, p. 28.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD (MatthevO*— H ighek Schools and 
Universities in Germany. Cr. Avo. dr. 

Reports on Elementary Schools, 

1853-82. Ed. by Lord Sandford. Bvo. ar.d^ 

A French Eton : or Middle Class 

Education and the State. Cr. Svo. dr. 
BLAKIST 0 N(J. R.).— The Teacher; Hints 
ON School Manacem^iit. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
CALDERWOOD (Prof.^ H.).— On Teach- 
ing. 4tb Edit. Ext. fcp. Svo. ar. 6d. 
COMBE (George).— E ducation ; Its Prin- 
ciples AND Practice as Developed by 
George Combe. Ed. by W. Jolly. Svo. 151, 

CRAIK (Henry).— The State in its Rela- 
tion to Education. Cr. Svo. ar. 6d. 
FEARON (D. R.).— School Inspection. 

dth ’ Cr. Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

FITCH (J. G.). — Notes on American 
Schools and Training Colleges. Re- 
e printed by permission. CBebe Svo. ar. 6d, 
GLADSTONE (J. H.).— Spelling Reform 
from an Educational Point of View. 
3rd Edit. Cr. Svo. zr. 6d. 




ENGINEERING-GEOLOGY. 


HERTEL (D)r.).— OvKRPKBssuKB in High 
Schools in Pbnmark. With Introduction 
bySirJ. Crichton- Browns. Cr.Svo. 51. 
KINGUy^EY (Charles).— Health and Edd- 
CATION. 4 Cr. 8vo. 6r, 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.). — Political and 
EDUCAT fbNAL ADDRESSES. 8vO. 8r. 
MAURICE (F. D*.).— Learning and Work- 
ing. Of. 8 vo. 4r. fid. 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 
SewMd, ar. net. No. 1 . Nov. 1891. 
THRING(Rev. Edward).— Education and 
School, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

% 

ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.) 
— Elementary Afpi.iud Mechanics. Part 
II. Transverse Stress. Cr. 8 vo. lor. 6d. 

CHALMERS Q. B.). —Graphical Deter- 

* MINATJON OK FORCES IN ENGINEERING 
Structures. Illustrated. 8vo. a4s. 
COTTERILL {Prof. J. H.).— Applied Me- 
chanics : An Elementary General Introduc- 
, tion to the Theorj’ of Structures and Ma- 
chines. 3rd Edit. 8vo. i8r. 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 
n. H.).— Lessons in Applied Mechanics. 

‘ Pep. 8vo. sr. 6 d . 

KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).— The Me- 
chanics OK Machinery. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).— Thermodynamics 
OK the Steam Engine and other Heat- 
Engines. 8 VO. air. 

SHANN (G.). — An Klkmkntaky Treatise 
ON Heat in Relation to Steam and the 
Steam-Engine. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 4s. 6d. 
WHITHAM (Prof. J. M.).— Steam-Engine 
Design. For the use of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Students, and Draughtsmen. Illus- 
trated. 8 V0. 2SS. 

WOODWARD (C. M.).— A History of the 
St. Louis Bridge. 4to. 2/. ar. net. 
YOUNG (E. W.).— Simple Practical Me- 
thods 0(1 Calculating Strains on Gir- 
ders, Arches, and Trusses. 8 vo. ys. 6d. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 

(See Politics.) 

ENGUBH MEN OF ACTION. 

(See Biojraphy.) 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

(See Biography.) 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, Twelve. 

(See Biography.) 

ENORAVINO. (S^eART.)^ 
ESSAYS. (See under Literature, 7. 'Vo.) 

ETCHINO. (See Art.) 

ETHICS. (See um4r Philosophy, p. 37.) 

FATHERS, Tbe. 

(See under Theology, p. 35.) 


FIGTIOjIt Prose. 

(See under L^mRATURF, p. 18.) 

GARDENING. 

(.S're<x/r< 7 Agriculture; Botany.) 
BLOMFIELD (R.) and THOMAS (F. 1 .).— 
Thp. Formal Garden in Rngi.and. Illus- 
trated. Ex. cr. ^o. 7s. 6ti. net. — Largo- 

Paper Edition. 8vo. air. net. 

BRIGHT (H. A.).— The English Flower 
Garden. Cr. 8vo. 3r. 6ti. 

A Year in a Lancashire Garden. Cr. 

8 vo. 3r. 6d. 

HOBDAY (E.). — Villa Gardening. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar- 
deners. Ext. cr. Svo. 6s. 

HOPF. (Frances J.).— Notes and Thoughts. 
ON Gardens and Woodlands. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See al\o Atlases.) 

BLANFORD (H. F.).— Elementary Geo- 
graphy OK India, Burma, and Ckylon. 
Globe Svo. ar. 6d. 

CLARKE(C. B.).~A Gp.ooRAp!kicAL Reader 
and Com PANION TO the Atlas. Cr.Svo. ar. 

A Class-Book ok Gkographv. With iS- 

Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 3r. ; swd., ar. 6</. 
DAWSON (G. M.) and SUTHERLAND (A.). 
Klkmkntaky Geography ok the Britisw 
CoLONip,s. Globe Svo. 35. 

ELDERTON (W. A.).-Maps and Map- 
Drawing. Pott 8vo. ir. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).— Thu Tkaciiing ov 
GbcKiRAPUy. A Practical Handbook for thc' 
use of Teachers. Globe Svo. ax. 

Geography ok the BRefrtftisLEs. 

i8mo. IX. 

GREEN (J. R. and A. S.). A Shok i Geogra- 
phy ofthk British Islands. Fep.Svo. 3 x.6</.. 
GROVE (Sir George). -A Primer ok Geo- 
graphy. Maps. i8mo. ix. 

KIEPERT (H,). — Manual ok Ancient 
Geography. Cr. 8vo. 5X. 

MILL (II. R.).— Elementary Class-Book 
or General Geoi.rapiiy. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 
SIME (raine>.). — G eography ok Europe. 

With Illustration'), (ilobe Svo. 3X. 
STRACHEY(Lieut.-GeiL R.).— Lectures oh 
Geography. Cr. 8vo. 4x. 6d. 

TOZER ( 11 . F.). — A Primer ok Classical. 
Geography. iSmo. ix. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD (W. T.). — Geology and- 

Zoology ok Abyssinia. 8vo. aix. 

COAL; Its History and Its Uses. By 
Profs. Green, Miall, Ihorpe, RDcker, 
and ^Iarshall. Svo. lax. 6f/. 

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).— The Geology of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, ani> 
Prince Edward Island; or, Acadian Geo- 
logy. 4th Edit. 8vo. aix. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).— A Primer of Geo* 
LOGY, illustrated. z8ino. ix. 

Class-Book of Geology. Illustrated. 

Cr. Svo, 4X. 6d. 
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GEOLOGY AND ji^ISJJJOOY-ccntd. 

GEIKIE (Sir A.).— (Ajlogical Sketches 
AT Home ANU Abroad. Ulus. Bvo. ios.6d. 

Outlines of Field Geology. With 

numerous Illustrations. C7I. 8vo. v. 6d. 

TexT’Book of Geology. Illustrated. 

and Edit. 7tb Thousand. Med. 8vo. aSx. 

The Scenery of Scotland. Viewed in 
connection with its P#ys ical Geology, and 
Edit. Cr. 8 VO, lar. 6d. 

HULL<E.). — A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones of Great Britain 
AND Foreign Countries. Bvo. lar. 

PENNINGTON (Rooke).— Notes on the 
Barrows and Bone Caves of Derbyshire. 
Bvo. ts. 

RENDU— WILLS.— The Theory of the 
Glaciers of Savoy. By M. Le Chanoine 
Rendu. Trans, by A.Wills.Q.C. Bvo. ^s.td. 

ROSENBUSCH—IDDINGS.— Microscopi- 
cal Physiography of the Rock-Making 
Minerals. By Prof. 11 . Rosknbusch. 
Transl. by J. P. Iddings. Illustr. 8vo. 34a. 

WILLIAMS (G. H.).— Elements of Cry- 
stallography. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

r 

GLOBE LIBRARY. {See T.iteratuke, p. 21.) 

GLOSSARIES. {See Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

{See Litbratupe, p. 21.) 

ORAMEIAR. {See I’hii.ologv.) 

HEALTH. {See Hygiene.) 

HEAT. {See under Physics, p. 29.) 

HISTt/LOGY. {See Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

{See also Biography.) 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of 
Events, Social and FoHticiil, Home and 
Foreign. By Joseph Irving. 8vo, — Vol. I 
June aoth, 1S37, to Feb. 28th, 1871, i8r. ; 
Vol. II. Feb. 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 
185. Also Vol. 11 . in 3 parts: Part I. Feb. 
a4th, 1871, to March 19th, 1874, ^s.6d.\ Part 
II. March aoth, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
M.6d.\ Part III. July ajrd, 1878, to June 
24th, 1887, gr. Vol. III. By H. H. Fyfe. 
Part I. June 25th, 1887, to Dec. 30th, 1890. 
4r. 6d. ; sewed, 3;. 6d. Part II. 1891, zi. 6ti. ; 
sewed, zs. 

ARNOIiD (T.).— The Second Punic War. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D. Ed. by W. T. 
Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 51. 

ARNOLD (W. T.).— A History of the 
Early Roman Empire. Cr. 8vo. {In prep, 

BEESLY (Mrs.).— Stories from the His- 
tory of Rome. Fcp. Bvo. ar. 6d. 

BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart).— What Does 
History Teach ? Globe Bvo. ar. 6d. 

^RETT (R. B.) —Footprints of States- 
men DURING the Eighteenth Century 
IN England. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BRYCE (James, MlP.).— The Holy Roman 
Empire. 8th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7S.6d.— 
Libraty Edition. 8vo. 14^. 


BUCKLEY (Arabella).— History of Eng- 
LAND FOR Beginners. Globe 8vo. 3a. 

Primer of English Hisi:ory. i8mo. zs. 

BURKE (Edmund). {See Politi^s.^' 

BURY (J. B.).— A HisTORy of the Latbx 
Roman Empire from ArcadiuiP to Irene, 
A.0. 390— 800. a vols. Bvo. 32s. 

CASSEL (Dr. D.).— Manual oV Jewish 
History and Literature. Translated by 
Mrs. Henry Lucas. Fcp. Bvo. fs. 6d. 

COX (G. V.).— Recollections of OiTford 
and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. 
(See Biography, p. 4.) » 

FISKE (John). — The Critical Perime-A 
American History, 1783—89. Ext. cr 
Bvo. lor. 6d. 

The Beginnings of New England; 

or^ The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations t8 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 

The American Revolution, a vols. 

Cr. Bvo. i8f. 

The Discovery of America. 2 vols. 

Cr 8 VO. i8r. ^ • 

FRAMJI (Dosabhai). — History of the 
ParsIs, including their Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religion, and Present Position. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 36$, 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).— History of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Cr. 8vo. 
3S. 6d. 

Old English History. With 3 Coloured 

Maps. 9th Edit., revised. Ext. fra. 8vo. 6 s. 

Historical Essays. First Series. 4th 

Edit. 8vo. xor. 6d. 

Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 

Additional Essays. 8vo. los. 6d, 

Third Series. Bvo. lar. 

Fourth Series. Bvo. laa. 6d, 

The Growth of the English Consti- 
tution FROM the Earliest Times, sth 
Eklit. Cr. 8vo. ss. 

Comparative Politics. Lectures at the 

Royal Institution. To which is added “ The 
Unity of History.’’ Bvo. X4r. • 

Subject and Neighbour Lands of 

Venice. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. zos.6d. 

English Towns and Districts. A 

Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo. t4r. 

The Office of the Historical Pro- 
fessor. Cr. 8vo. If. 

DlSF^iTABLlSIIM^T AND DiSBNOOW- 

MENT; What ARE tI4EY? Cr. 8vo. zs. 

Greater Greece and Greater Bri- 
tain : George Washington the Ex- 
pander OF England. With an Appendix 
on Imperial Federation. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

The Methods of Historical Study. 

Eight Lectures at Oxford. Bvo. zos, 6d. 

The Chief Periods of European His- 
tory. With Essay on “ Greek Cities under 
Rq~^.i Rule.” Bvo. zos. 6d. 

four Oxford Lectures, zBBj; Fifty 

Ykars of European History ; Teutonic 
Conquest IN Gaul a^*Britain. Bvo. 54. 

FRIEDMANN (Paul). {See Biography.) 

GIBBINS (H. de B.).— History of Com- 
MBRCE IN Europe. Globe Bvo. 3s.6d.n 
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GREEN (JpbtiiRichard). — A Short History 
OP THE English People. New Edit., i«- 
X59th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. is.6d.— 
Als^in Parts; with Analysts, each. — Part I. 

11.1204—1553; III. 1540— 1689; 
IV. 16^0—1873. — Illustrattd Editum. in 
Parts. Super roy. 8vo. w. each net.— Part 
I. Oct. 1891. Vols. 1. and II. tas. each net. 

Hisi'Ory of the English People. In 

4 vols. • 8vo. i6r. each. 

The Making of England. 8vo. ids. 

The Conquest of England. With 

M^s dnd Portrait. 8vo. i8r. 

KKADINGS IN ENGLISH HiSTORV. In 3 

Parts. Fcp. 8vo. ir. 6rf. each. 

GREEN (Alice S.).— The English Town 
IN THE 15TH Pbntury. a vols. 8vo. 

GUEST (Dr. E.).— OriginesCelticas. Maps. 
»ls. 8vo. 3aj. 

GUEST (M. J.) —Lectures on the History 
OF England. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 


•HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by John 
Richard Green. i8nio. is. each. 
Europe. Dy K. A. Freeman, M.A. 
Grkf.ck. By C. a. Fvffe, M.A. 

Rome. By Bishop Creighton. 

France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
English H istohv. By A. B. Buckley. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed. byEuw. A. FRaEMAN. D.C.L. iSmo. 
Gs.VERAL bKKlCK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

By £. A. Freeman. Maps. 3^. 6d. 
History of England. By Edith Thomp- 
son. Coloured Maps. ar. 6d. 

History of Scotland. By Margaret 
Macar thur. as. 

History of Italy. By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A. With Coloured Maps. 3^. 6d. 
History of Germany. By James Sime, 
M.A. 3^- 

History of America. By J. A. Doyle. 
With Maps. 4^. 6d. 

History of European Colonies. By 
E. J. Pavne, M.A. Maps. 4^. 6d. 
History of France. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Maps. 35. 6d. 

HOLE (Rev. C.). — Genealogical Stemma 

OF THE JCiNGS of ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

On a SlRet. is. 


INGRAM (T. Dunbar).— A History of the 
Legislative Union of (Jrkat Britain 
AND Ireland. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Two Chapters of Irish History: i. 

The Irish P.'irliament of Janies II. ; a. The 
Alleged Violation c the Treaty of Limerick. 
8vo. 6s. • 

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).— Modern Greece. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5#. 

JENNINGS (A. C ).— Chronological Ta- 
bles OF Ancient History. 8vo. ss. 


KEARY (Annie).— T he Nations Around. 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— The Roman and 
the Teuton. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. ' 

— Historical Lectures and Essays. 

Cr. 8vo. 3r. 6t^ 

LABBERTON (R<fH.). Atlases.) 
LEGGE (Alfred O.).— The Growth of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. Cr. 
•Bvo. 'Bs.6d. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir j^per).-A Short Man- 
ual op the Histc^ of India. Cr.Svo. St, 

The World’s History. Cr.Svo, swd. xi. 

Easy Introduction to the History 

OF India. Cr. 8vo, sewed. ts.6d. 

Historvof England. Cr.Svo, swd. is.6d. 

Easy Introduction to the History 

AND Geography of Bengal. Cr.Svo. is.6d, 

LYTE(H. C. Maxulll ).— a Historvof Eton 
College, 1440—1884. Illustrated. 8vo. asp. 

A History of the University of 

Oxford, from the Earliest Times to 
THE Year 1530. 8vo. t6s. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).-Greek Life 
AND Thought, from the Age ok Alex- 
ander to the Roman Conquest. Cr. 
Bvo. I ax. 6d. 

Social Life in Greece, from Homer 

to Menander. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

The Greek World under Roman 

Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. Cr. 
8vo. lox. 6d. 

Problems in Greek History. Crown 

Bvo. js. 6d. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). (See Select Bio- 
graphy, p. 6.) . 

MICHELET(M.).— A Summary of Modern 
Hisiorv. Translated by M. C. M. Simp- 
.SON. Globe 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

MULLINGER(J.B.).— CambriogeCharac- 
teristics in the Seventeenth Century. 
Cr. Bvo. 4X. 6d. 


NORGATE (Kate).— England under the 
Angevin Kings. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 
OLTPHANT(Mr8. M. O. W.).— The Makers 
OF Florence: Dante, Giotto, Savona- 
rola, AND their City. Illustr. Cr. Bvo. 
ictf, 6d. — Rdition de Lux*, netr* 

The Makers of Venice r Doges, Con- 
querors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. lox. 6d. 

— Royal Edinburgh : Her Saints. 
Kings, Prophets, and Poets. Illustrated 
by G. Reid, R.S.A. Cr. Bvo. toj. 6d. 

Jerusalem, its History and Hope. 

Illust. 8vo. 2TX. — Large Paper Edit, sox.net. 


OTTE (E. C.). — Scandinavian History. 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6x. 


PALGRAVE (Sir F.).— History of Nor- 
mandy and OF England. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/.4X. 

PARKMAN (Francis). — Montcalm and 
Wolfe. Library Edition, illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps, a vols. Bvo. tax. 6^. each. 

The Collected Works of Francis 

Parkman. Popular Edition. In 10 vols. 
Cr. Bvo. 7 X. 6d. each ; or complete, s^.iy.6d. 
— Pioneers OF France in the New World, 
ivol. ; The Jesuits in North America, 
I vol. ; La Salle and the Discovery of 
THE Great West, i vol. ; The Oregon 
Trail, z vol. ; The Old Regime in Canada 
UNDER I.x)uis XIV., I vol.; Count Fron- 
tenac and New France under Louis 
XIV., z vol. ; Montcalm and Wolfe, a 
vols, ; The Conspiracy of Pontiac, a vols. 

A Half Century of Conflict. 2 vols.. 

8vo. asx. 

The Oregon Trail. Illustrated. Med. 

8vo. 2 IX. 


PERKINS (J. B ).— France under the 
Regency. Cr. 8vo. 8x. 6d. 
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POOLE (R. L.).— A HisWiky of tm'k Hugue- 
nots OF THE Dispersion at the Recall 
OF THE Edict of Nantfs. Cr. 8 vo. 6 j. 

RHODES (J. F.).— History of the United 
States prom the Compromise of 1850 to 
1880. 2 VOIS. 8vO. 24f. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. ThLrold).-HisTORlCAL 
Gleanings. Cr. 8vo.— ist Series. — 

and Series. 6s. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). — The Ancient Em- 
pires OF the East. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SEELEY (Prof. ). R.). — Lectures and 
Essays. 8vo. lor. 6/i. 

The Expansion of England. Two 

Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6//. 

— OuR Colonial Expansion. Extracts 
from the above. Cr. Bvo. is. 

SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).- 
European History, narrated in a 
Series of Historical Selections from 
the best Authorities, a vols. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).— Water Supply. 
Cr. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

CORFIELD(Dr. W. H.).— The Tkeatmbnx 
AND Utilisation of Sewage. s^l'Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C.. 
Parkks, M.D. 8 vo. i6r. 
GOODFELLOW(J.).— The Dietetic Valun 
OF Bread. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. ' 

KINGSr.EY (Charles).- Sanitary and So- 
cial Lp.ctures. Cr. 8 vo. ys. 6di 

Health and Education. Cr. 8 vo. 6 a- 

RKYNOI.DS (Prof. Osborne).— S ewer-Gas, 

AND How TO KEEP IT OUT OF HOUSESI 3 r<l 

Edit. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).— Hygeia; A 
City OF Health. Cr. Svo. is. 

The Future of Sanitary SctHifiS)* 

Cr. 8vo. IS. 

On Alcohol. Cr. Svo. is. 

HYBINOLOaT. 

{See Theology, p. 35.) 


SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).— a School His- 
TORY of Roa^e. Cr. 8vo. [,/n^refaration. 
STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitajatnes, Bart.).— The 
Story of Nuncomar and the Impeach- 
ment OF Sir Elijah Impky. a vols. Cr. 
Bvo. tss. 

TAIT (C. W. A.).--Analysis of English 
History, based on Green's ** Shok r His- 
tory of the English People.” Cr. 8vo. 

4 J. 6<f. 

T 0 UT(T. F.).— Analysis of English His- 
tory. iSmo. IS. 

'TREYRt van (Sir Geo. Otto).-CAWNPORE. 
Cr. Svo. tM» 

WHEELER a. Talboy,).— Primer ok In- 
dian History, Asiatic and European. 
z8mo. IS. 

College History of India, Asiatic 

and European. Cr. 8vo. 3^. ; swd. as. 6J 
A Short History of India. With Maps 
Cr. 8vo. las. 

India under British Rule. Svo. ias.6d. 

WOOD (Rev. E. G.). — The Regal Power 
OF the Church. Bvo. 4^. 6<i. 

YONGE (Charlotte). — Cameos prom English 
History. Ext. f«. Svo. 5s. each. — Vol. i. 
From Rollo to Edward II. ; Vol. a. The 
Wars in France ; Vol. 3. The Wars of 
THE Roses ; Vol. 4. Reformation Times ; 
Vol. 5. England AND Spain ; Vol. 6. Forty 
Years op Stewart Rule (i6o3-r43) ; Vol. 7 
The Rebellion and Restoration (164a— 
1678). 

•— The Victorian Half-Century. Cr. 
8 yo. is. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

The Story of the Christians and 

Moors in Spain. x8nio. 4a. 6d. 

HOBTICULTURB. (Set Gardening.) 

HTGirafE. 

BERNERS <J.)— First Lessons on Health 
z8mo. la. 

BLYTH (A. Wynter).— A Manual of Public 
Health. Bvo. vts . net 


ILLUBTBATED BOOKS. 

BALCH (Elizabeth). — Glimpses of Oli> 
English Homes. GI. 410. 74^. 

BLAKE. (.9aa Biography p. 3 .) 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.)- 
{See Voyages and Travels.) 

CHRISTMAS CAROL (A). Printed ia 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to. axa. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEV. From the -SyJf c/rt/Fr. Illustrated bv 
Hugh Thomson. Cr. Bvo. 6a.— Also with, 
uncut edges, paper label. 6a. 

DELL (E. C.).— Pictures from Shelley. 
Rngraveil by J. D. CooPEK. Folio, axa. net. 

GASKP 2 LL (Mrs.).— Cranford. Illustrated 
bv Hugh Thomson. Cr, 8vo. 6 a. — Also 
with uncut edges p.iper label. 6a. 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver). — The Vicar oe 
Wakefield. New Edition, with x8a lllus- 
tration.s by Hugh Thomson. Preface by 
Austin Dodson. Cr. Svo. 6a.-tMso with 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6a. 


GREEN (John Richard). — Illustrated- 
Edition of the Short History of the 
English People. In Parts. Sup. roy. Bvo. 
la. each net. Part I. Oct. iSgi. Vols. I. and 
II laa each net. 

GRIMM. (.SVe Books p»r the Young.) 
HALLWARD (R. F.).— Flowers ok Para- 
dise. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6a- 
HAMERTON (P. G.).— Man in Art With. 
Etchings and Photogravures. 3/. x^a. 6d. net. 
—Large Paper Edition, lof. loa. net. 


IRVING (Washington).— Old Q.ix?L\9,rviK&, 
From tly Sketch Book. Illustr. by Randolph 
CAL8.it.‘,bTT. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 6a. — Also- 
with uncut edges, paoer label. 6a. -Large 
Paper Edition. 30a. net , 

Bracbbridge Haliw Illustr. Iw Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. Gut edges. Cr. 8vo- 
6a.— Also with uncut edges, pamr label. 6a- 

Old Christmas and Bracebridgb 

Hall. Edition de Lnxt, Roy. 8vo. ait- 
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KINGSLEV(GharIe$).— Thr Water Babies. 
iSee Books FbR the Young.) 

— — The Heroes. Books for the Young.) 

GLAUcuii. Natural History.) 

IjAN Gw (Andrew). — The Library. With a 
Chapter’ on Modern English Illustrated 
Books, by Aus^tin Dobson. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Large'Paper Edition. 21J. net. 

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell). (See History.) 

MAHAEEY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
CJ. E.). . (See Voyages and Travels.) 

MEREDITH (I.. A.). —Bush Friends in 
Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions, 
Folio. 52f. 6d. net. 

OLD songs'! With Drawings by E. A. 
Abbey and A. Parsons 410, mor. gilt. 31S.6J. 

^Cf»ERT U- L )- i-Sre Art.) 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF. Illustr.'ited by 40 Plates in 

I Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
William Gibb. With an Introduction by 
John Skelton, C.R., T.L.D., and Descrjp- 
tive Notes by W. St. John Hope. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. 10/. lof. net. 

TENNYSON (Lord H.).— Jack and the 
Bran-Stalk. English Hexameters. Illus- 
trated by R. Caldecott. Fcp. 4to. 3s. td. 

TRISTRAM (W. O.).— Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways. Illust. H. Railton and 
Hugh Thomson. Ext. cr. 4to. sw. 6d. 

TURNER’S LIBER S rUDlOUUM : A 
Description and a Cataloguf'. By W. G. 
Rawlinson. Med. 8vo. \9s. 6d. 

WALTON and CO TTON— LOWELL.-^Thb 
CoMPT.KTK Angler. With Introduction by 
Jas. Russell Lowell. 2 vols. Ext. cr, 8vo. 
S2f. 6d. net. 

LANGUAGE, (See Philology.) 

LAW. 

BERNARD (M.).— Four Lectures on Sub- 
jects connected with Diplomacy. 8vo. 9*. 

BIGELOW (M. M.).~nisTORY of Proce- 
dure in EnGI-ANU FROM THE NOKMAN 
Conquest, 1066-1204. 8vo. i6j. 

BOUTMY (E.). — Studies in Constitu- 
tional Law. Transl. by Mrs. Dicey. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicey. Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

The English ^Constitution. Transl. 

by Mrs. Eaden. alntroduction by Sir F. 
Pollock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

CHERRY (R. R.). — Lectures on the 
Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient 
Communities. 8vo. 5J. net. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).— Lectures Introduc- 
tory TO T'’K Study of^ the Law of the 
Constitution. 3rd Edit. 8vo. * 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, *THE. 
(See Politics.) 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).— The Treaty Re- 
lations of RmiKiA and Turkey, from • 
X774 to 1853. Cr. 8vo. as. j 

HOLMES (O. W., jun.). — The Common 
,LaW. 8vO. I2f. ' 


LIGHTWOOD U. W.).— The Nature of 
Positive Law. Syf. irj. 6d, 

MAITLAND (F. Wl>— P leas of the Crown 
FOR the County of Gloucester, a.d. xaax. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Justice and Police. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MONAHAN (James H.). — The Method of 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

PATERSON (Jan'iCs).— Commentaries on 
THE Liberty ok the Subject, and thn 
Laws of England relating to the Sk> 
cukity OF THE Person. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ats. 

The Liberty of the Press, SpebcH| 

AND Public Worship. Cr. 8 vo. las. 

PHIlJdMORE (John G.).— Private Law 
among the Romans. 8vo. 6s. 

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.). — Essays in Juris- 

PKUUkNCK AND EtHIC.S. 8vO. lOS. 6d. 

THk Land Laws. Cr. 8vo. 3^.61/. 

LF.AD1NG CaSPS done INTO ENGLISH. 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. td 

RICHEY (Alex. G.).— The Irish Land Laws. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3J. 6d. 

SELBORNE (Earl of).— Judicial Proce- 
dure IN THE Privy Council^ Bvo. is. net. 
STEPHEN (Sir J. Fit/james, Bart.).— A Di- 
gest OF I'HE Law of Evidence, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Digest of the Criminal Law: 

Crimes and Punishments. 4th Ed. 8vo. x6x. 

A Digkst of the Law ok Criminal 

Procedure in Indic table Offences. By 
Sir I. F., Bart., and Herbert Stephen, 
LL.M. 8v(). xas. 6d. 

A History ok the Criminal Law of 

England. 3 vols. 8vo. 48J. 

A Gpnkkal View of the Criminal 

Law of England, and Edit. 8vq^ 14s, 
STEPHEN (J, K.).— IntfrnJK'ISnal Law 
AND International Relations. Cr. 
8vo. 6 j. 

WTT.T.IAMS (S. E.).— Forensic Facts and 
Fallacies. Globe 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

LETTERS. (See under Literature, p. 20.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE (Rev. John). — Storm Warriors ; 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

LEWIS (Richard).— H istory of the Lifb- 
Boat and its Work. Cr. 8vo. sr. 

LIGHT. (See under Physics, p. 29.) 

UTERATUBE. 

History and Criticism of— Commentaries, 
etc.— Poetry and the Drama — Poetical Col- 
lections ana Selections — Prose Fiction — Col- 
lected Works, Essays, Lectures, Letters, 
Miscellaneous Works. 

History and Crltlolsm of. 

(AVr also Essays, p. ao.) 

ARNOLD (M.). (See Essays, p. ao.) 
BROOKE (Stopford A.).— A Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature. t8mo. is. — Large 
Paper Edition. Bvo. js. 6d. 

A History of Early English Litera- 
ture. a vols. 8v6. aos. net. 
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LITEBATOBE 

History and CrltlS!!^ of— continwd. 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by John 
Richard Grbrn. Fcp. 8vo. is, 6 a. each. 
Demosthhnes. By Prof. Butchbr, M.A. 
Euripidrs. By Prof. Mahafpy. 

Livy. By the Rev. W. W. Capks, M.A. 
Milton. By Stoppord A. Brookb. 
Sophocles. By Prof. Campbell, M.A. 
Tacitus. By Messrs. Church and Brouribb. 
Vbrgil. By Prof. Nbttleship, M.A. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. (See 

Biography, p. 4.) 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 

Early English Literature. By Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A. [/h / repara/ieM. 
Elizabethan Literature (1560 — 1665). 

By George Saintsburv. js. 6d. 
Eighteenth Century Literaturb (1660 
— 17B0). By Edmund Gosse, M.A. js.6d. 
The Modern Period. By Prof. Dowdbn. 

[/» preparation. 
JEBB (Prof. R. C.).— A Primer of Greek 
Literature. iSmo. is. 

The ATyc Orators, from Antiphon 

TO IsAEOS. 3 vols 8vo. 3 sr. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Milton, Drydkn, Pope, Audison, Swift, 
AND Gray. With Macaulay's “Life of 
Johnson ” Ed. by M. Arnold. Cr.8vo. 45.6^. 

KINGSLEY (Charles). — Literary and 
General Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— A History of 
Classical (iRp.EK Literature. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. — Vol, T. The Poets. With an 
-App(* ivt-.on Homer by Prof. Sayce. In t 
Parts.— Vof. 2. The Prose Writers. In a 
Parts. 4J. 6 d. each. 

MORLEY (John). (See Collected Works, 
P- 23 ) 

NICHOL(Prof. J.)aiid McCORMICK (Prof 
(W. S.).— A Short History of English 
L1TP.KATUKE. Globe 8vo. (In preparation. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).~Tiie Lite- 
RARY History of England in the End 
OF the i8tk and Beginning ok the 19TH 
Century. 3 vols. 8vo. ais. 

RYI.AND (F.). — Chronological Outlines 
OF English Literature. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WARD (Prof. A. W.).— A History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, to the 
Death of Queen Annk. avoLs. 8vo. 33X. 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).— A Primer of Ro- 
man Literature. i8mo. is. 

CommentarleB, etc. 

BROWNING. 

A Primeron Browning. By Mary Wilson. 
Cr. |yo. os. 6d. 

DANTE. ’ 

Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante. 
ChieflyJjased on the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto ^ Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Dean Church. 3 vols. Cr. 8 va. 241. 


HOMER. • . 

Homeric Dictionary. (.S>fD*ictionaxibs.> 

The Problem of the HoIreric Poems 
B y Prof. W. D. Gbddbs. 8vo. X4F. 

Homeric Synchronism. An InquS^ into 
the Time and Place of Homer. By thei 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, (^r. 8vo. 6 s . 

Primer OF Homer. By the same. i8mo. zx. 

Landmarks ok Homeric Study, i:ogbthbr: 
with an Essay on the Points^ of Con. 
tact between the Assyrian Tablets 
AND the Homeric Text. By the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 3X.6<f. "• 

Companion to the Iuad for English 
Readers. Hv W. Leaf, ,Litt.D. CrowiL 
8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

HORACE. 

Studies, Luerary and HisTORic/fK^iF 
THE Odes of Horace. By A. W. Ver- 
RALL, Litt.D. 8vo. Zs. 6 d. 

SHAKESPEARE. < 

Shakespeare Glossary. . 9 xxDiction aries. 

A Primer of Shakspere. By Prof. Dow- 
dbn. iSmo. IX. 

A Shakespearian Grammar. By Rev. 
E. A. Abbott. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Shakbspbakeana Genbalogica. ByG. R. 
French. 8vo. 15X. 

A SkLEC nON FROM THE LJVES IN NoRTH'S 
Plutarch which iilustratb Shakes- 
pkarb’s Plays. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Skkat, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots. 
By Prof. Cyril Ransoms. Cr. 8vo. u. 6 d. 
— AUo .separately : Hamlet, lyi . ; Mac- 
beth, 9<f. ; Tempest, ^ d . 

Caliban: A Critique on “The Tempest*’ 
and “A Midsummer Night's Dream. ' By 
Sir Daniel Wilson. Bvo. lox. 6 d. 

TENNYSON. 

A Companion to “In Memoriam." By 
Elizaukth R. Chapman. Globe 8vo. 3x. 

WORDSWORTH. 

WoKDswoKTHiANA : A Selection of Papers- 
read to the Wordsworth SocieW. Edited 
by W. Knight. Cr. 8vo. 7X.W. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

ALDRICH (T. Bailey).— The Sisters' Tra- 
gedy ; with other Poem-s, Lyrical and Dra- 
matic.’ Fcp. 8vo. 3x. 6 d. net. 

AN ANCIENT CITV. and other Poems. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6x. 

ANDERSON (A.).— Ballads and Sonnets- 
Cr. 8va 5x. 

ARNOLD (Matthew). — The _ Complete 
Portical Works. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6 d. each. 

V(jJl;f T Early Poems, Narrative Poems 
AND Sonnets. 

Vol. 3. Lyric and Elegiac Poems. 

Vol. 3. Dramatic and Later Poems. 

— — Complete Poetical Works, z vol. 
Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

— Selected Poems. i8mo. 4X. 6 d . 
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AUSTIN — PoKTicAL Works. New 

Collected Edition. 6 vols. Cr. Svo. $s. each. 
Vol. I. The Tower of Babel. 

•Vol. 3. Savonarola, etc. 

Wol. 3. Prince Lucifer. 

V5I.4. The Human Tragedy. 

Vol. 5. Lyrical Poems. 

. Vol.^. NaJirative Poems. 

— ~ SoLiLoquiBswN Song. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

— — At the Gate ok the Convent : and 
other Poems. Cr. Svo. dr. 

Madonna’s Child. Cr. 4to. 3^. 6<i 

— — RoAVt OR Death. Cr. 4to. gj. 

'bis Golden Ac.e. Cr. Svo. s*- 

- The Season. Cr. Svo. 51. 

— — Love’s I\^dowhood. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

—— English Dvrics. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

FORTUNATys the Pessimist. Cr.Svo. 64. 

LEE : A Fo’c's’le Yarn. Ext. fcp. 
Svo.* 3f . 6d. 

BLACKIE (John Stuart). — Messis Vitae: 

Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. Cr. 
* Svo. 4Jr. 6d. 

— The Wise Men of Grkrce. In a .Series 
of Diamatic Dialogues. Cr. Svo. gs. 

— — - Goethe’s Faust. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, and Edit. Cr. Svo. gs. 
BLAKE. {See Biography, p. 3.) 

BROOKE (Stopford A.).— Riquet of the 
Tuft : A Love Drama. Ext. cr. Svo. 64. 
Poems. Globe Svo. 6s. 

BROWN (T. E.).— The Manx Witch : and 
other Poems. C^r. Svo. js. 6d. 

BURGON (Dean).— Poems. Ex.fcp.8vo. \s.6d. 
BURNS. The Poetical Works. With a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smii h. 
Ill a vols. Fcp. Svo. 10s. (See a^io G1.0BB 
Library, p. ai ) 

BUTLER (Samuel).— Hudibras. Edit, by 
Alfred Milnes. Fcp. Svo.— Part I. 3^. ; 

Parts II. and III. 44'. 6d. 

BYRON. (See Golden Treasury Series, 

p. BI.) 

CALDERON. — Select Plays. Edited by 
Norman Maccoll. Cr. Svo. i4r. 
CAUTLEY (G, S.).— a Century of Em- 
blems. 3 ^ith Illustrations by Lady Marion 
Alford. Small 410. los. bd. 

CLOUGH (A. H.).— Poems. Cr.Svo. ^s.6d. 
COLERIDGE: Pof.tical and Dramatic 
Works. 4 vols. Fcp. Svo. 31J. 6d, — Also 
an Edition on Large Paper, 2.1. \'is. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN.— Rhymes and Chimes. By 
F. S. CoLQUHOUN (tfie F. S. Fuller Mait- 
land). Ext. fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

COWPKR. (See Globe Library, p. ai ; 
Golden Treasury Series, p. 21.) 

CRAIK (Mrs.). — Poems. Ext. fcp. Svo. 6s. 
DOYLE (Sir F. H.).— The Return of the 
Guards ; and other Poems. Cr. 8v^ js. 6d. 
DRYDEN. (See Globe Library, p. Uil) 
EMERSON. (J’ff Collected Works, p. ai.) 

EVANS (Seba.stian^? — Bkothkr Fabian’s 
Manuscript: and other Poems. Fcp. Svo. dj. 

* In the Studio: A Decade of Poems. 

^xt. fcp. Svo. 54. 


FITZ GERALD (Carbine).— Venetia Vic- 
TRix : and other Po^jls. Ext. fcp. Svo. 3s.6d. 

FITZGERALD (Et^ard).— The RubAiyav 
OF Omar KhAvyAm. Ext. cr. Svo. xot. 6d. 

FO'C’SLE YARNS, including “ Betsy Lee," 
and other Poems. Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 

FRASER-TYTLER. — Songs in Minor 
Keys. By C. Cj Fkasek-Tvtler (Mrs. 
Edward Liddell 7. and Edit. iSmo. 6«. 

FURNIVALL (F. J.).— Le Morte Arthur. 
Edited from the Harleian MSS. aasa, in the 
British Museum. Fcp. Svo. js. 6d. 

GARNETT (R.).— Idylls and Epigrams. 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcp. 
Svo. 2 S. 6d. 

GOETH E.— Faust. (See Blackie.) 

Reynard the Fox. Transl. into English 

Ver>,e by A. D. Ainslie. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— The Traveller and the 
Dkskrtkd ViLi AGE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by Arthur Barrett, B.A. is. gd . ; 
sewed, 14 6//.— THKTKAVELi.fcR(separately), 
sewed, is. — By J. W. Hales. Cr. Svo. 6ai 
(See also Globe Library, p. %i.) 

GRAHAM (David).— King James I. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe Svo. ^s, 

GRAY. — Poems. With Introductionand Notes, 
by J. Bradshaw, LL.D. (> 1 . Svo. if. gd . , 
sewed, ir. 6d. (.9rF »/4o Collected Works, 
p. aa.) 

HALLWARD. (See Illustrated Books.) 

HAYES (A.). — 'Ihb March of Man: and 
other Poems. Fcp. Svo. tr. 6d. net. 

HERRICK. (See Golden S 4 ? 

RIES, p. 21.) 

HOPKINS (Elli<e),— Autumn Swallows 
A Book of Lyrics. Ext. fcp. Svo. 6 s. 

HOSKF.N(I. D.). — Phaon and Sappho, ani> 
Nimrod. Fcp. Svo. 54. 

JONES (H. A.). — Saints and Sinners. 
Ext. fcp. Svo. 34. 6d. 

KEATS. (See Golden Treasury Series, 
p. 21.) 

KINGSLEY (Charles).-PoKMs. Cr. Svo. 
34. 6d. — Pocket Edition. iSmo. J4. 6d. — 
Eversley Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 104. 

LAMB. (See Collected Works, p. 22.) 

LANDOR. (See Golden Treasury Series, 
p. aa.) 

LONGFEI.LOW. (See Golden Treasury 
Series, p. aa.) 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).— Complete Poeti- 
cal Works. iSmo. 44. 6d. 

With Introduction by Thomas Hughes, 

and Portrait. Cr. Svo. 74. 6d. 

Heartsease and Rue. Cr. Svo. 54. 

Old English Dramatists. Cr. Svo. 54. 

' (See also Collected Works, p. 33.) 

LUCAS (FJ.— Sketches of Rural Life. 
Poems. Globe Svo. 54. 
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LITBl^TUBE. 

Poetry and the 'ju’*ama— 

MEREDITH (George). — A Reading of 
Earth. Ext. fcp. 8^vo. 5s. 

— - Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth. Ext. fcp. 6vo. 65. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. .. 

Modern Love. bx. fcap. 8vo. s^- 

The Empty Purse Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

MILTON.— Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. David 
Masson, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. ai. aj.— [Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Shakespeare.] 

Edited by Prof Masson. 3 vols. 

Fcp. 8vo. T5J. 

■ Globe Edition. Edited bj’ Prof. 

Masson. Globe 8vo. 6d. 

— — Paradise Lost, Books 1 and 3. Edited 
by Michael Macmillan, B.A. ts.<)d.\ 
.sewed, is. 6d . — Books i and a (separately), 
\s. -xd. each ; sewetl, \s. each. 

L'AlLEGRO, 1 l PKNbhROSO, LyCIDAS, 

Arcades, Sonnets, etc. Edited by Wm. 
Bell, M.A. ts.Qd.\ sewed, xs.6d. 

CoMUS. ^By the same. \s. 3d. ; swd. zs. 

Samson Agonistks. Edited by H. M. 

Percival, M.A. as. ; sewed, is. ga. 
MOULTON (Louise Chandler). — In the 
Garden of Dreams : Lyrics and Sonnets. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Swallow Flights. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

MUDIE (C. E.). — Stray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Bidit. Ext. fcp. 8 vo. 3Z.6d. 

MYERS (E.).— The Puritans: A Poem. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. as. 6d. 

— Cf tvis. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— — The Defence ok Rome: and other 
Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

The Judgment of Prometheus: and 

other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).— The Renewal of 
Youth : and other Poems. Cr, 8vo. js. 6d. 
— — St. Paul : A Poem. ICxt. fcp. 8vo. as,6d. 

HORTON (Hon. Mrs.).— T he Lady of La 
Gakaye. 9th Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

PALGRAVE(Prof.F.T.).— Original Hymns. 
3rd Edit. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Lyrical Poems. Ext. fcp. 8 vo. 6i. 

— — Visions of England. Cr. 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 
Amknophis. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (W. G.).— A Vision of Life: 
Semblance AND Reality. Cr. 8 vo. 7j.net. 

PEEL (Edmund).— E choes from Horbb : 

and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3f, 6d 
POPE. {See Globe Library, p. ai.) 
RAWNSLEY (H. D.).— Poems, Ballads, 
AND Bucolics. Fcp. 8vo. ss. 

ROSCOE (W. C.).— Poems. Edit, by E. M. 

Roscoe. Cr. 8 vo, 7s. net. 

ROSSETTI (Christina).— Poems, New Col- 
lected Edition. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Pageant: and other Poems. Ext. 

fcp. 8vo. 


SCOTT. — The Lay of the Last* Minstrel, 
and The Lady of the Lake. Edited by 
Prof. F. T. Palgrave. ij. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By 

G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Elliot, 
B.A. Globe 8vo. as. ; sewed, iaq/t. — C anto 
I. gd. — Cantos 1 . — III. and IV. — VI. is. id. 
each ; sewed, is. each. . v 

Marmion. Edited by Michael Mac* 

millan, B.A. 3J. ; sewed, as. 6d. 

MARMioi^and The Loro of^he Isles. 

By Prof. F. T. Palgrave. ij. 

The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. 

Stuart, M.A. Gl. 8vo. as. M . ; sv-'*. aj. 

Rokeby. By Michael Macmillan, 

B.A. 3J. ; sewed, as. 6d. „ 

{See also Globe Library, p. ai.) 

SHAIRP (John Camplwll). — Glen Desserav: 
and other Poems, Lyticnl and Elegiac E^. 
by F. T. Palgrave. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of William 
Shakespeare. Cambridge EditioH. Nev 
and Revised Edition, by w. Alois Wright, 
M.A. 9 vols. 8vo. Tojf. 6d. each. 

Victoria Editton. Ins vols.— C omb* 

dies; Histories; Tragedies. Cr. 8vo. 
6 s. each. 

The Tempest. With Introduction and 

Notes, by K. Dkighton.. G 1 . 8vo. ij, {r/. ; 
sewed, \$. 6d. 

Much Ado about Nothing, aj.; sewed, 

is.gd 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, u. gd. ; 

sewed, is. 6d. 

The Merchant of Venice, if. 9<iL; 

sewed, is. 6d. 

As You Like It. is. gd. ; sewed, is. 6d, 

Twelfth Night, \s.gd. ; sewed, is. 6d. 

The Winter’s Tale. as. ; sewed, 

King John. is. gd. ; sewed, is. 6</. 

— Richard II. is gd. ; sewed, is. 6d. 

Henry V. u. giu ; sewed, ij. 6d. 

Richard III. By C. H. Tawnky, M.A. 

as. 6d. ; sewed, as. 

CORIOLANUS. By K. Drighton. as. 6d . ; 

sewed, as. 

Jui lus CiESAR. IS. gd. ; sewed, is. 6d. 

Macbeth, is. 9<f. ; sewed, is. 6^. 

Hamlet, as, 6d. ; sewed, as. 

King Lear. is. gd. ; sewed, is. 6d. 

Othello, as. ; sewed, is. gd. 

Antony AND Cleopatra. 2s.6<f.;swd.as. 

CVMBELINE. as. 6d. ; sewed, as. 

{See also Globe Library, p. ax ; Golden 
Treasury Series, p. ax.) 

SHELLEY.— Complete Poetical Works 
Edited by Prof. Dowobn. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
7s.6d. {See Golden Treasury Series, p. ax.) 

SMITH (C. Barnard).— Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

SMITH (Horace). — Poems. Globe 8vo. s»* 

Interludes. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SPENSER. {See Globe Library, p. ax.) 

STEPHENS U. B.).-Convict Once: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

STRETTELL (AlmaWSbANiSK and Ital*' 
IAN Folk Songs, lllu^. Roy.x6mo. xas.ddL 

SYMONS (Arthur). — Days and Nights.-* 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 
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POETRY AND 




TENNYSON ’(Lord).— Complete Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. ^s\ fid. — School Edition. In Four 
Parts. Cr. 8vo. ar. ftd. each. 

Y^btical Works. Pocket Edition. 

iSmo, mferocco, gilt edges, is, 6d. net. 

■— WoRKS^ Library Edition. In 8 vols. 
Globe 8fo. each. [Each volume may be 
had separately.)— Poems, a vols.— Imylla ok 
THE Kang. — The Princess, and Maud. — 
EnociI Arden, and In Memoriam.— Pal- 
lads, aftd other Poems.— Queen MXkv, and 
Hako£,d. — Pbcket, and other Plays. 

**^OKKS. Ext.fcp. 8w. Edition, on Hand- 
made Paper. In 7 vols. (supplied in sets 
only). 3/. 13*. td. — Earlv Poems. — Lucri'- 
Tius, and other Poems.— Ioylis of the 
King.— The Princess, and Maud.— Enoch 
Aiwi .V, and In Mi<.vioRfAM. — Q ueen Mary, 
and Harold. — Uallaos, and Qther Poems. 

Works. Miniature Edition, 

viz. The Poetical Works, la vols. in a 
box. ' >5 .T.— The Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
in a boY. lor. (>d. 


Works. Mininturf F.diticn on India 

Papt ' r . PoBTiCAi. and Dramatic Works. 
8 vols. in a box. 4of. net. 


—— The Oiiginal Editions. Fcp. 8vo. 

Poems. 6r. 

Maud : and other Poems. 3». 6-/. 

The Princess. 3j. fni. 

The Holy Grail: and other Poems. 45.6^. 
Ballads : and other Poems. 55. 

Harold : A Dram.T. 6r. 

Queen Mary: A Diama. 6j. 

The Cup, and The Falcon, sr. 

Bkcket. 6r. 

Tirksias : and other Poems. 6j. 

Lock.slky Hallsixty years apter, etc. 6r. 
Demetkr : and other Poems. 6s. 

The Foresters : Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian. 6 s. 

The Death ok Oknonf, Akbak’s Dream, 

AND OTIIKK POKMS. 6j. 

— — Tne Royal Edition, i vol. 8vo. \bs. 

— The Tennyson Birtuoav Book, fiklit. 
by Emily Shakespkak. iSmo. -is.fd.. 

— Thf Brook. With 20 Il]u>tratioiis by A. 
WooDRUKiG 32mo. ar. (ui 

— Soncm FROM Tennyson’s Writings. 
Square 8vo. ar. 6d. 

— — Selections from Tenny.son. Wuh In- 
trofluction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W’. T. Webb, M.A. Globe 8vo. 6d. 

Enoch Arden. By W. T. Webb,' M.A. 

Globe 8vo. ar. 6d. 

— — Aylmer's Field. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. ar. 6d. • 

— - The Coming of Arthur, and The Pass- 
INGOF Arthur. ByF.J.Rows. G 1 . 8 vo. ^s.6d. 

— The Princess. By P.M. Wallace., .\ 1 .A. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Gareth and Lynkttk. By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. ar. 6d. 

Geraint and Enid. By G. C. Macau- 

LA1L M.A. ar. 6d. \ 

i— — Tennyson for tub Young, by C anon 
Ainger. x8mo. xr. net.— Large Paper, 
wncut, 3r. 6d. ; ^ilt edge^, 4r. 6d. 

TENNYSON (Fr« 3 ericK).— T he Islb.s or 
Greece : Sappho and Alcaeus. Cr. 8vo. 


74. 6d. 

— Daphne : and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA. 


TENNYSON (Lord ll ). ( 5 ## Illustrated 
Books.) 

TRUMAN (Jos.). -After-Thoughts: Poems. 
Cr. 8vo. V. 6d. 

TURNER (Charles Tennyson). — Collected 
Sonnets, Old AND New. Ext.fcp.8vo. js.bd. 

TYRWHITT (R. St. John).-FREE Field. 
Lyrics, chiefly Dt^riptive. Gl. 8vo. sr. 6d. 

Battle and After, concerning Skr- 

GBANT Thomas Atkins, Grenadier 
Guards : and other Verses. Gl. 8vo. 3S.6d, 

WARD (Samuel).— Lyrical Recreations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

WATSON (W.). — PoFMs. Fcap. 8vo. sr. 

LaciiRymar Musarum Flp.Svo. 4S.6d. 

(^ee also tioLOEN Tkrasuky Skriei, p. aa.) 

WHIT'l'IF.R,- Ci*\iPLEih Poetical Works 
OK John Gmfenleak Whittier. With 
Portiait. iSmo. 4r. 6</. (.S>r also Col- 

lected Works, p. ^3.) 

WILLS (W. Mkllhiok. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

WOOD (Andrew. Goldie). — Thk Isles of the 
Blest : .ind other Poeins. clobe 8vo. sr. 

WOOLNER ('rhonia«i). — My Beautiful 
Lady. Iid JOdil. Fcp. Svo. 54. 

Pygmalion. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SiL{<Nus. Cr. Svo. 6r. 

WORDSWORTH. — Complete. Poetical 
Works. Copyright Edition. Withanlniro- 
duction by John AIorlky, .Tiid Portrait. 
Cr. 8\o. 7S.6d. 

The Rkci.usk. Fcp. Svo. ar. 6d.—)^rge 

Paper Edilioii. Svo. lOi. 6d. 

(See also Goldkn Treasury alfj"* 

Poetical Collections and Selections. 

(See also Gt>LUEN Treasury Series, p. ai ; 
Books i-or the Young, p. 41.) 

HAI.ES (Prof, J. W.).— Longer English 
Poems. With Notes, Philological an«i Ex- 
planatory, and an Introduction on the Teach- 
ing of English. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

MACDONALD (George). — England’s An- 
tiphon. Cr. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

MARTIN (F.). (See Books for the Young, 
p. 41.) 

MASSON (R. O. and D.).— Three Centuries 
OK English Poei ky. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to I lerrick. Globe Svo. 3r. 6d. ' 

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).— The Golden 
Treasury ok the best Songs and Lyrical 
P0EM.S in I HE English Language. Large 
Type. Cr. 8vo lor. 6d (See also Golden 
Treasury Sp.kies, p. ai ; Books for the 
Young, p. 41.) 

WARD('r. H.).— English Poets. Selections, 
with Critical Introductions by various Writers, 
and a Cieneral Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 

4 vols. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each.— 
Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne ; II. Ben Jon- 
soN to Drvdkn ; III. Addison to Blake; 
IV. Wordsworth to Rossetti 
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LITERATURE. 


IilTER4TnBB. 

WOODS (M. Pobtsv Book. 

Fcp. Bvo. u. 6d. 

— — A Second Poetry Book, a Paru. Fq>. 
Bvo. u. 6 d , each. — Comple^ 41. 6 d . . 

■ A Third Poetry Book. Fcp. Bvo. 41.6^ 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
nette and Frontispiece^iath Edit. xBmo. x«. 

Prose Fiction. 

BIKEl^S (D.).— Loukis Laras; or. The 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence. Translated 
by J. Gbnnadius. Cr. Svo. 7s. A/. 

BJORNSON (B.).— SvMNdvg Solrakkbn. 
Translated by Julie Sutter. Cr. 8vo.< &t. 

BOLDREWOOD (Rolf).— EditioM . 
Cr. Bvo. u. 6 d . each. ■ 

Robbery Under Arms. 

The Miner’s Right. 

The Squatter’s Dream. 

A Sydney-Side Saxon. 

A Colonial Reformer. 

Nevermore. 

BURNErT(F.H.).-HAWORTH’s. Gl.Bvo. at. 

— Louisiana, and That Lass o' Lowrib’s. 
lllustiated. Cr. Bvo. ax. 6 d . 

CALMIRE. 3 vols. Cr. Svo. ats. 

CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of). — A 
Lover of the Beautiful. Cr. Bvo. 6 s . 

CONWAV (Hugh). -A Family Affair. 
Cr. Bvo. 3Jr. 6 a. 

— Living or Dead. Cr. Bvo. ar. 6 d . 
CORBETT GuHan).— The Fall of Asgard: 

’ *“Aiy<N.:r^lS?'.OIaf^sDay. avols. Gl. Bvo. las. 

For God and Gold. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

— • Kophetua the Thirteenth, a vols. 
Globe Bvo. las. 

CRAIK EdiHon . Cr. Bvo. 

u. 6 d . each. 

Olive. 

The Ogilvibs. Also Globe Bvo. as. 
Agatha's Husband. Also Globe Bvo, at. 
The Head of the Family. 

Two Marriages. Also Globe Bvo, as. 

The Laurel Bush. 

My Mother and I. 

Miss Tommy : A Mediaeval Romance. 

King Arthur : Not a Love Story. 
CRAWFORD(F.Marion).--fA»f>rwiErfiVwii. 
Cr. Bvo. y . 6 d . each. 

Mr. Isaacs : A Tale of Modern India. 

'Dr. Claudius. 

A Roman Singer. 

Zoroaster. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 

Marzio's Crucifix. 

Paul Patoff. 

With the Immortals. 

Grbifbnstein. 

Sant* Ilario. 

A Cigarette Maker's Romance. 

Khalbd : A Tale of Arabia. 

— - The Witch of Prague. Cr. Bvo. 6 s . 
The Three Fates. Cr. Bvo. 6 t . 

— Don Orsino. 3 vols. Cr. Svo. 3x1. 6 d . 

— Children of the King, a vols. Globe 
Bvo. xas. 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S>.-r^uB Cantu- 
LEANS : A Vacation Jdyll. Qr. Bvo. y, 6d, 
— — The Heriots. Cr. Bvo. u. 6d. 

Wheat and Tares. Cr. Bvo. 6d, 
DAGONET THE JESTER. CrXBvb. 4S.6d. 


DAHN (Felix).— Fblicitas. Translated by 
M.A.C.E. Cr.Bvo. 4«.d</. ' 


DAY (Rev. Lai Behaii).— Bengal Peasant 
Life. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

Folk Talks OF Bengal. Cr.Bvo. 4S.6d. 


DEFOE (D.). iSts Globe Library. j>. sx ; 
Golden Treasury Series, p. aa.) 


DEMOCRACY : An Ambr]C|n Novel. Cr. 

Bvo. 4S. 6d. I 

DICKENS (Charles). - Uniform EdtHms. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Pickwick Papers. 

(Jlivbr Twist. 

Nicholas Nicklebv. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

Dombev and Son. 

Christmas Books. 

Sketches by Boz. 

David Copperfibld. 

American Notes, and Pictures from 
Italy. 

• The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 

wick Club. Illust. Edit, by C. Dickens, 
fun. a vols. Ext. cr. Bvo. a». 
DILLWYN (E. A.).— Jill. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Jill and Jack, a vols. Globe Bvo. ia$. 

DUNSMUIR (Amy).— Vida: Study of a 
Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 


EBERS (Dr. George).— The Burgomaster'b 
Wife. Transl. by C. Bell. Cr. Bvo. 41. 6tl. 

Only a Word. Translsited by Clara 

Bell. Cr. Bvo. 4r. 6d. 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL" (The Author of).— 
Harmonia. 3 vols. Cr. Bvo. 3ir. 6d. 
FALCONER (Lanoe).— Cecilia db Noel. 
Cr. Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

FLEMING(G.y.— ANileNov^l. G1.B^. as. 

Mirage : A Novel. Globe L o. at. 

The Head of Medusa. Globe Svo. m. 

Vestigia. Globe Svo. as. 

FRATERNITY : A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 
Bvo. air. 

"FRIENDS IN COUNCIL" (The Author 
of).— Realmah. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

GRAHAM Uohn W.).— Neaira ; A Tale off 
Ancient Rome. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).— But yet a 
Woman : A Novel. Cr. Svo. ^r. 6d. 

— TheWindof Destiny, avols. G1.8vo. lar. 

hard/ (Thomas). — The Woodlandbrs. 
Cr. Bvo. 3t. 6d. 

Wessex Tales. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

HARTE (Bret).— C rks». '• Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh 7 

and other Tales. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

A First Family of Tasajara. Cr. 

Bvo. 3r. 6d. 
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*• HC^AN; M.P.” (The Author or).-HoGAM, 
M.P. Ci. *8x0. 31. 6</. Globe 8vo. as. 
Thb Hon! Miss Fbrrard. G1. Bvo. ai. 
— — SLiTTBKSy Tatters, and thb Coum* 
■BLLOt, PTC. Globe 8vo. ai. 


Christy Carew. Globe 8vo. as. 

— IsmaPs ChiVoren. Globe 8vo. ai. 


HOPPU& A Great Treason ; A 

Stoiy ot the War of Independence, a vola. 
Cr. BVO. ■ 91. 

HUGHES (Thomas). —T om Brown's School 
Days. By An Old Boy.— Golden Treasury 
Edition, as. ^ i.et. — Uniform Edit. 31. 6a. 
—People’s Etntion. as. — People’s Sixpenny 
Edition. lUui^. Med. 410. 6d . — Uniform 
with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. Ad. 

Pom Brown atOxyoro. Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 

— The Scouring of the White Horse, 
and The Ashen Faggot. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d. 

* 1 RVING (Washington). (Sss Illustrated 
Books, p. la.) 


JACKSON (Helen).— Ramona. G 1 . 8vo. ai. 


JAMES (Henry).— The Europeans : A Novel. 

Cr. 8vo. 6 s. ; i8mo, ai. 

— — Daisy Miller : and other Stories. Cr. 
8sk>. 6r. ; Globe 8vo, as. 

— The American. Cr. 8vo. 61.— x8mo. 
a vols. 41. 

— — Roderick Hudson. Cr. 8vo. 61 . ; Gl. 

Bvo, as. ; i8mo, a vols. 41. 

—— The Madonna of the Future : and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6r. ; Globe 8vo, as. 

— Washington Square, the Pension 
Beaurepas. Globe 8vo. as. 

— — The Portrait of a Lady. Cr. Bvo. 
6 f. i8mo, 3 vols. 6x. 

— Stories Revived. In Two Series. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

— The Bostonians. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Novels and Tauss. Pocket Edition. 

i8mo. as. each volume. 

CONFI^NCE. I vol. 

The SIegb of London; Madame db 
Mauves. I vol. 

An International Episode ; The Pen* 
SION Beaurepas ; The Point of View. 
s vol. 

Daisy Miller, a Study; Four Meet* 
iNGs; Longstaff’s Marriage; Ben- 

VOLIO. I vol. 

The Madonna *of the Future; A 
Bundle of Letters ; The Diary of 
A Man of Fifty ; Eugene Pickering. 
I vol. 

— — Tales OF Three Cities. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

The Princess Casamassima. Cr. Bvo. 

6f. ; Globe 8vo, as. 

— The Reverberator. Cr. 8v(\ 6s. 

The Aspbrn Papers; Louisa Pallant: 

The Modern Warning. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d. 
A London LiF]|. Cr. 8vo. 3#. 6d. 

— The Tragic Muse. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
The Lesson of thb Master, and 

^HBR Stories. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


KEARY (Annie).— jAi^rs Home. Cr. Bvo. 

31. 6<f. 

Clembncv FrAiklyn. Globe Bvo. as. 

Oldbury. Cr. Bvo. 31. W. 

— A York and a Lancaster Rose. Cr. 

Bvo. 31. 6d. 

Castle Daly. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6tl. 

A Doubting Heart. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d 

KENNEDY (P.).— Legendary Fictions o» 
THE Irish Celts. Cr. Bvo. 3^ . 6d. 
KINGSLEY (Chaxla>,).—£wrslsv Ediiiem. 

XI vols. Globe Bvo. u. each. — Westward 
Ho ! a vols.— Two Years Ago. a vols.— 
Hypatia. avoN.— Yeast. 1 vol.— Alton 
Locke, a vols.— Hereward the Wakb. 
a vols. 

Comphts Ediiion. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. 

— Westward Ho! With a Portrait. — 
Hypatia.— YeasV.— Alton Locke.— Two 
Years Ago.— Hereward the Wake. 

Six^sttny Edition. Med. Bvo. 6d. 

each. — Westward Ho I — Hypatia. — 
Yeast.— Alton Locke.— Two Years Ago. 
—Hereward the Wake. 

KIPLING (Rudyard).— Plai& Tales from 
THE Hills. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

The Light that Failed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Life’s Handicap : Being Stories of mine 

own People. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

LAFARGUE(Philip).~THB New Judgment 
OF Paris, a vols. Globe Bvo. lar. 

LEE (Margaret).— Faithful and Unfaith- 
ful. Cr. Bvo 3r. 6d. 

LEVY (A.).— Reuben Sachs. Cr. Bvo. 3s.6d. 
LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNCH»N,.AfM». 
a4th Thousand. Cr. Bvo. asfhd. 

’‘LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 

A" (Author of). — The Land of Darkness. 

Or. Bvo. sr. 

LYTTON (Earl of).— The Ring of Amasis : 

A Romance. Cr. Bvo. 6d. 

Mclennan (Malcolm).— Mucklr Jock; 
and other Stories of Peasant Life in the N orth. 

Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

MACQUOID (K. S.).— Patty. Gl. Bvo. as. 
MADOC (Fayr).— T he Story of Mblicent. 

Cr. Bvo. 4r. 6d. 

MALET (Lucas).— Mrs. Lorimer: ASketdi 
in Black and White. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
MALORY (Sir Thos.). (Sts Globe Library, 
p. at.) 

MINTO (W.).— The Mediation of Ralph 
Hardelot. 3 vols. Cr. Bvo. 31s. 6d. 
MITFORD (A. B.).— Tales of Old Japan. 

With Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

MIZ MAZE (THE); or, The Winkwortk 
Puzzle. A Story in Letters by Nine 
Authors. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

MURRAY (D. Christie). — Aunt Rachel. 

, Cr. Bvo. 3*- 

Schwartz. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

The Weaker Vessel. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

John Vale's Guardian. Cr.Bvo. 3**^ 
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LITERATURE, 


LITEiyiTURB. 
Prose Plctlonr-c<m//MiM</. 


MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). 

— Hb Fell among Thieves. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 
NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romance. 
Cr. 8vo. ' y. 6f/. 

NOEL (Lady Augusta). i-Hithersea Mere. 

3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31^.0;/. 

NORRIS (W. E.).— Mv Friend Jim. Globe 


>r- 

TOURG£NIEF.-Virgin S[oil: Translated 
by Ashton W. Dilke. Cr. 8m 6s. 
VELEY (Margaret).— A Garden of Mbmo- 
ribs; Mrs. Austin; Liz2ie’s Bargain. 
Three Stories. 2 vols. Globe 8^^^ 
VICTOR (H.). — Mariam : or Twenty One 
Days. Cr. 8vo 6s. • 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS : A Novel. Cr. 8 vo. js.,6d. 
WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).— Miss 'Brbthbr- 
TON. Cr. 8 vo. 3#. 6ii. 


— — Chris. Globe 8vo. as. 

NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) -O ld Sir Doug- 
LAS. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 


WORTHEY (Mrs.).-THE New Conv^ent : 

A Novel, a vols. Globe 8vo. isr. 
YONGE (C. M.). (SW p. 20 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).— A Son of 
the Soil. Glolie 8vo. 2J. 

— The Curate in Charge. Globe 8vo. as. 
—— Young Musohave. • Globe 8vo. 2f. 

— He that will not when He may. 
Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. — Globe 8vo. 2f. 

— — Sir Tom. Globe 8vo. as. 

— Hester. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

—— 1 HE Wizard’s Son. Globe 8vo. ar. 

— The Country Gentleman and his 
Family. Gijobe 8vo. as. 

— — TheSkconi: Son. Globe 8 vo. as. 

—— Nbigiioouks on the Green. Cr. 8vo. 
31. td. 

— Joyce. Cr.Svo. 3J. 6rf. 

— A Beleaguered City. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

— Kirsteen. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

— — The Railway Man and his Children. 
Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

— The Marriagkof Elinor Cr.Svo. w.6</. 

— The Heir-Presumptive and the Heir- 
Apparent, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31X. 6d 

^'.AL^FR (Lady Sophia).— Mrs. Penicott’s 
Lodger: L' id other Stories. Cr.Svo. as,6d. 

PARRY (GambierX -The Story of Dick. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PATER (Walter).— Marius the Epicurean ; 
His Sb.nsations and Ideas. 3rd Edit. 2 
vols. 8vO. I2X. 

ROSS (Perc 0 .— A Misguidit Lassie. Cr. 
8vo. 4X. 6d. 

ROY (J.).— Helen Trevervan : or, the 
Ruling Race 3 vols Cr. 8vo. 31J. 6d, 
RUSSELL (W. Clark).— Marooned. Cr. 
8vo. 3X. 6d. 

— A 6'trange Elopement. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 
ST. JOHNSTON (A.). - A South Sea 

Lover : A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHORTHOUSE U- Henry).— l/Hi/arm Edu 
turn. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. each. 
ohn iNULEbANT : A Romance. 

Ik Pkkcival : A Story of the Fast and of 
the Pre.sent. 

The Little Schoolmaster Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 

The Countess Eve. 

A Teacher of the Violin : and other Tales. 
— ■ Blanche, Lady Falaise. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. as. 
THEODOLI (Marchesa)— Under Pressure. 

a vols. Globe Bvo. Z2X. 

TIM. Cr.Svo. 6 t. 


Collected Works ; Essays; Lectures; 
Letters ; Miscellaneous Wor]f*«. > 

ADDISON.— Sei kctions from the “Spec- 
tator.” With Introduction and Notes 
K. Deighton. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. Being the Unpub^ 
lished Letters of Prosper M^kim^b's 
“ Inconnue.” 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. i2X. 

ARNOT.D (Matthew). — Essays in Criticism. 
6lh Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Discour.s£s IN America. Cr.8vo. ^.6d. 

BACON. With Introduction and Notes, by 
F. G. Selby, M.A. G 1 . 8vo. y. ; swd. as.6d. 
{See also Golden Treasury Series, p. 21.) 

BLACICIE(J.S.).— LaySermons. Cr.Svo. 6x. 

BRIDGES (John A.).— Idylls of a Lost 
Village. Cr. 8vo. 7X. 6d. 

BRIM LEY (George). — Essays. Globe 8vo. y. 

BUNYAN (John) —The Pilgrim’s Progress 
FROM this World to that which is to 
Come. i8nio. as. 6d. net. 

BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.)— Some Aspects of 
THE Greek Genius. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. net. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). ( 5 ’rr Biography.) 

CHURCH (Dean).— Miscellaneous Wri- 
tings. Collected Edition. 6 vols. Globe 
8vo. 5s. each.— Vol. 1. Miscellaneous 
Essay.*,.- II. Dante : and other Essays. 

— III. St. An.selm. — IV. Spenser. — V. 
Bacon. — VI. The Oxford Movement, 
1833—45 

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). Lectures and 
Essays. Edited hy Leslie Stephen and 
Sir F. Pollock. Cr^ 8vo. 8x. 6d. 

CLOUGH (A. H.).— Prose Remains. With 
a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir 
by His Wife. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 

COLLINS (J. Churton).— The Study of 
English Literature. Cr. 8vo. 4x. 6d. 

CRAIK (Mrs.). — Concerning Men: and 
other Pipers. Cr. Bvo. 4x. 6d. 

Ab6ut Money : and other Things. Cr. 

Svo. 6x. 

Sermons OUT OF Chuech. Cr.8vo. y.6d. 

DE VERE (Aubrey).- Essays Chiefly on 
Poetry, a vols. Globe Svo. lax. 

Essays, Chiefly Literary and Ethi-**" 

CAL. Globe Svo. 6x. 
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D^KENS.t-Lettbrsof CharlbsDickkns. 
Ed. by Georgina Hogarth and Mary 
Dickens. Cr. 8vo. 

DRy1)9N, Essays of. Edited by Prof. 
C. D. Yonge. Fcp. 8vo. 2f. W. {Sge also 
Globe Lihkary, 6elo7v.) 

DUFF (Rt. Hon. 'Sir M. E. Grant). — Miscbl- 
LANiES^Political and Literary. 8vo. lor. 

£M£RSQN(Ra]phWaldo). — The Collected 
WoRKiy 6 vols. Globe 8vo. 5J. each. — 
I. .Miscellanies. With an Introductory 
Essay by John Morlev. — II. Essays. — 
III. PoEMSY'IV. English Traits; Re- 
prksknta ri\%c Men.— V. Conduct of Life ; 
Society and^ Solitude. — VI. Letters; 
Social Aims, ETt. 

FIT^ERALD (Edward): Letters and 
Literary Remains of. Ed. by W. Alois 
Wright, M.A. 3 vols. Cr. Svo. 31^. 6d. 

*GLOBE LIBRARY. Gl. 8vo. 3f. 6 d. each : 
Burns. — Comple’ib Poetical Works and 
Letters. Edited, with Life and Glossarial 
Index, by Alfxander Smith. 

CowPER. — Poetical Works. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Hfnham, B.I 3 . 

Defoe. — The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. Introduction by H. Kingsley. 
Dryoen. — Poetical Works. A Revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D. Christie, M A. 
Goldsmith. — Miscei laneous Works. 

Edited by Prof. Masson. 

Hoi^ack.— Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonsdale and S. Lee. 
Malory. — Le Morte d' Arthur. SirThos. 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of (Paxton, revised for uiodern use. 
By Sir E. Strachky, Bart. 

Milton. — Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Introductions, by Prof. Masson. 

Pope.— Poetical Works, Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Ward. 
Scott.-^oetical Works. With Essay 
by PrOT. Palgrave. 

SHAKE.SPEARE.— Complete Works. Edit, 
by W. G. Clark and W. Alois Wright. 
/Htlia Paper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, xor. bd. net. 

Spbn.ser. — Complete Works Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoir by J.W. Hales, M.A. 
Virgil.— Works. •Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonsdale and S. Lee. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.— Uni- 
formly printed in i8mo, with Vignette Titles 
^ Sir J. £. Millais, Sir Noel Paton, 
1:. WooLNER, W. Holman Hunt, Arthur 
Hughes, etc. 4^. bd, each. — Also 'a re-issue 
in fortnightly vols. ss.bd. net, fron^une,i89i. 
The Golden TrbasukY of the Best Songs 
AND Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language. .'Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof.^F. T. Palgrave.— Large 
Paper Edition. Bvo. lof. bd. net. 

The Children’s Garland from the Best 
, Poets. Selected by Coventry Patmore. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-cM/if. 

BuNtAN.— T he P^grim’s Progress from 
this World to that which is to Comb. 
— Large Paper Edition. 8vo. lox. bd. net. 

Bacon.— Essays, and Colours of Good 
AND Evil. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. — Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. lor bd net. 

The Book op PkAse.- From the Best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
DELL, Earl of Selkornk. 

Shelley.— Poems. Edited by Stopford 
A. Brooke. — Laige Paper Edit. lar. bd. 

The Fairy Book: the Be.st Popular 
Fairy Stories. Selected by Mrs Craik, 
Author of “ John Haltfax, Gentleman.” 

Wordsworth. — Poems. Chosen and Fxlited 
by M. Arnold. — Large Paper Edition, 
lof bd net. • 

Plato. — The Trial and Df.ath of SociDt- 
TES. Being the Kuthyphron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedoof Plato. Trans.F. J. Church. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Mark Lemom. 

Herrick.— Ciirvsomela. Edited by Prof. 
F. T. Palgrave. 

The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
William Allingiiam. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for thb 
Young. Selected by C. F. Alexander. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. By C. M. 
Yonge. 

A Book of Worthies. By C M. Yonge. 

Keats.— The Poetical Works. Edited 
by Prof. F. T. Palgrave. 

Plato.— The Republic. 4!ranslated by 
J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan. 
— Large Paptr Edition. Bvo lof. bd. net. 

Addison. — Essays. Chosen and Edited by 
John Richard Green. 

Deutsche Lykik. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems. Se- 
lected by Dr. Buchheim. 

Sir Thomas Browne.- Religio Medici, 
Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christ- 
ian .Morals. Ed. W. A. Greenkill. 

Lamb. — Tales from Shakspeare. Edited 
by Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A, 

Ihb Song Book. Words and Tunes se- 
lected and arranged by John Hullah. 

Scottish Song. Compiled by Mary Car- 
lyle Aitken. 

La Lyre Fran^aisej Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Balladen und Romanzen. Being a Se- 
lection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. Buchheim. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Hbnrv 
Attwell. 

Matthew Arnold.— Selected Poems. 

Byron. — Poetry. Chosen and Mranged 
by M. Arnold.— Large Paper Edit. 9#. 

CoWFBR.— S f.I.RCTIONS FROM PORMS. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Oliphant. 
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LITERATURE. 

OoUeeMd Worlu ; Effutys ; Leotum ; 
Lrttera; MlsceUaneouB Worka-«M^. 

BOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-«m/^£ 

CowpER.— Letters. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. W. Benham. 

Defoe. — The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. Edited by V W. Clark, M.A. 

Balthasar Gracian’s Art of Woria>lv 
Wisdom. Translated by T. Jacobs. 

Hare.— Guesses at Truth. By Two 
Brothers. 

Hughes.— Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Landor.— Selections. Ed. by S. Colvin. 

Longfellow.— Poems of Places: Eng- 
land AND Wales. Edited by H. W. 
Longfellow. 2 volsi 

— Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 

Mohammad. — Speeches and Table-Talk. 
Translated by Stanley Lanb-Poole. 

Newcastle. — ^The Cavalier and his 
Lady. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
With an Introductory Essay by E. J bnkins. 

Palgrave.— Children’s Treasury of 
Lyr.cal Poetry. 

Plato.— The Phaedrus, Lysis, and Pro- 
tagoras. Translated by J. Wright. 

Shakespeare.— Songs and Sonnets. Ed. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. Palgrayb. 

Tbnnvson.—Lvrical Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof. F. T. Palgravn. — 
Large Paper Edition, pr. 

. — IgijM^MORiAM. Large Paper Edit. pr. 

TKBOCRiTiAi. — B ion, and Moschus. Ren- 
dered into English ProM by Andrew 


Watson.— Lyric Love : An Anthology. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. — The Story of 
THE Christians and Moors in Spain. 

GOLDSM ITH, Essays of. Edited by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (om mlwo 
Globe Library, p. ai ; Illustrated 
Books, p. xa.) 

GRAY (Thomas).— Works. Edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. aor.— 
Vol. I. Poems, Journals, and Essays. — 
II. Letters.— III. Letters.— IV. Notes 
ON Aristophanes and Plato. 

GREEN (J. R.).— Stray Studies from 
England anu Italy. Globe 8vo. 51. 
HAMERTON (P. G.).— The Intellectual 
Life. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

— Human Intercourse. Cr. 8vo. Br. 6d. 
— — French and English : A Comparison. 
Cr. Bvo. xor. 6d. 

HARRISON (Frederic).— 1 HE Choice of 
Books. G 1 . Bvo. 6f.— Large Paper Ed. xsr. 
HARWOOD (George).— From Within. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

HELPS (Sir Arthur).— Essays Written in 
THE Intervals Of Business. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A.. 
and W.T. Webb, M.A. ir. p</. ; swd. ts. 60. 


HOBART (Lord).— Essays ANij Miscella- 
neous writings. With, Bionaphical 
Sketch. Ed. Lady Hobart, a vols. Bvo. bsf. 
HUTTON ni. H.).— Essays on some oP tub 
Modern Guides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. Globe Bvo. 6s. 

— Essays, a vols. Gl.Bvb- 6r.rBch.-VoL . 
I. Literary ; II. Theologio^. 

HinCLEY (Prof. T. H.).— Lay Sermons, Ao- 
DBBSSBS, AND REVIEWS. Bvo. 7/. 6d. 

— Critiques AND Addresses. Bvo. zor.BdL 

— American Addresses, with aLbctubb 
OH THE Study of Biology. Bvo. 6d, 

—— Science and Culture, and othbh 
Essays. Bvo. xor. 6d. / 

IntroductorvSciencb Primer. zBinaxA 

Essays upon some •Controybetbd 

Questions. Bvo. 142. ^ 

JAMES (Henry).— French Poets and No- 
VBUSTS. New Edition. Cr. Bvo. 41. 6d. 

— Portraits of Places. Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 

— Partial Portraits. Cr. Bvo. 6«. • 

KEATS.— Letters. Edited by Sidmbt 

Colvin. Globe Bvo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Complete Edition 
of the Works of Charles Kingslbv. 
Cr. Bvo. 3r. 6d. each. 

Westward Ho I With a Portrait. 

Hvpatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton Locke. 

Two Years Ago. 

Hkrkward the Wake. 

Poems. 

The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. 

The Water Babies : A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. 

Madam How 'and Lady Why ; or, Firrt 
Lesson in Earth-Lore for Children. 

At Last : A Christinas in the West Indies. 
Prose Idylls. 

Plays and Puritans. 

The Roman and the Teuton. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MCller. 

Sanitary and Social Lectures. 
Historical Lectures and Essays. 
Scientific Lectures and Essays. 
Literary and General Lbcti(^'.bs. 

The Hermits. 

Glaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 
Village and town and CountrvSermons. 
The Water of Life, and other Sermons. 
Sermons on National Subjects : and thn 
King of the Earth. 

Sermons for the Ti^bs. 

Good News of God. 

The Gospel of the Pentateuch: and 
David. 

Discipline, and other Sermons. 
Westminster Sermons. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. 
LAMB(Charles).— Collected Works. Bd., 
npith Iiw'oduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe Bvo. w. each 
volume.— I. Essays of Elia.— II. Tlavs, 
Poems, and Miscellanequs Essays.— 111. 
Mrs. Leicester’s Sci^pcH.; The Adven- 
tures OF Ulysses ; and other Essays. — 
IV. Tales from Shakespeare.— V. and VI. 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additioiiB. 
Tales from Shakespeare. iBmo. 42.61/. 
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LANKESTBR(Prof.£.Ray).-.THE Advance- 
MBNT or SciBNCB. Occasional Essays and 
Addresses. 'Svo. xor. 

LIGtfTFOOT (Bishop).— Essays, avols. Svo. 

I. DlSBBf TAT20NS ON THB ApOSTOLIC AgB 
X4r.— 11.* MiSCBLIJkNBOUS. 

LODGE ^rof. Oliver).— The Pioneers op 
Science, llluacrated. Ext. or. Svo. js. id. 
LOWELL(Jas. RusselI).-^OMPLETB Works. 
xo volsl Cr. Svo. is. each.— Vols. I.— IV. 
Litbrarv Essavs.— V. Political Essays. 
— ^VL Litbrarv and Political Addresses. 
VirJi-X. Poetical Works. 

PouTiciu. Essays. Ext. cr. Svo. js. id. 

Latest Uterarv Essays. Cr. Svo. is. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).— Oxford Lbc* 
TORN : and other Discourses. Svo. gs. 
POOLE (M. E.I.-^P'icturbs or Cottags 
Lips in the west or England, and Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 3S. id. 

POTTER (Louisa).— Lancashire Memories. 
Cr. Svo. is. 

PRICKARD (A. C^— Aristotle on the 
Art op Poetry, ^r. Svo. y. id. 

RUMFORD.— Complete Works op Count 
Rumpord. Memoir by G. Ellis. Por> 
tnut. 5 vois. Svo. 4/. t^s. id. 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. Illustr. avols. Cr.Svo. 6«.each. 


LUBBOCK (R^ Hon. Sir John, Bart.).— Sci- 
ENTiFic Lectures. Illustrated, and Edit. 

* revtoed. Svo. S«.6</. 

— Political and Educational Ad 
dresses. Svo. St. id. 

• Fifty Years of Science: Address to 

the British Association, xSSx. 5th Edit. 
Cr. Svo. as. id. 

— The Pleasures of Life. New Edit, doth 
Thousand. GhSvo. Parti, xt.6^.; swd. xx.— 
Library Edition, y. id. — Part 11 . is. id. \ 
weattAj IS.— Library Edition. 3X. 62/.— (Com- 
plete in X vol. ax. id. 

— The Beauties of Nature. Cr. Svo. fix. 


LYTTELTON (E.).— Mothers and Sons. 
Cr. Svo. 3X. id . 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).-RoMAN Mo- 
saics . ot, Studies in Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe Svo. fix. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).-Thb Principles 
OF THB Art of Conversation. Cr.Svo. jy . id . 

MASSON (David).— Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats : and other Essays. Cr. Svo. gx. 

MAURICE (F. D.).— The Friendship op 
Books : and other Lectures. Cr. Svo. ^ s . id . 

MORLEY (John).— Works. Collected Edit. 
In XX vols. Globe Svo. sx. each. — ^Voltaire. 
X vol.— Rousseau, a vols.— Diderot and 
the Encylop/bdists. a vols. — On Com- 
PROMiszt I vol. — Miscellanies. 3 vols.— 
Burke, x vol.— Studies in Literature. 
X vol. 

MyERS(F.W.H.).— Essays, avols. Cr.Svo. 
^,id. each.— I. Classical; II. Modern. 


HADAL (E. S.). — Essays at Home and 
Elsewhere. Cr. Svo. fix. 

OLIPH ANT(T.L. KJngton).— The Duke and 
THE Scholar: and other Essays. Svo. y.id. 


OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. Svo. X4X. 

PATER (W.).— The Renaissance ; Studies 
in Art and Poetry. 4th Ed. Cr.^. xos.id. 

— Imaginary Portraits. Cr.Svo. fix. 

— Appreciations. With an Essay on 
"Style.” andjait. Cr.Svo. is. id. 

— Marius the Epicurean, a vols. Cr.< 
Svo. x'ax. 


PXCTON ( J. A.).-The Mystery op Matter : 
• and other Essays. Cr. Svo. fix. 


SMALLEY (George W.).— London Letters 
AND some others, a vols. Svo. 33X. 

STEPHEN (Sir James F., Bart.).— Horae 
Sabbaticae. Three Series. Gl. Svo. sx. 
each. 

THRING (Edward). — Thoughts on Lipe 
Science, and Edit. Cr. Svo. js. id. 
WESTCOTT (Bishop). ( 5 'xx Theology, p. 39.) 
WILSON (Dr. George).— Religio Chemici. 
Cr.Svo. is. id. ' 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

9th Edit. Ext. fcp. Svo. ax. id. 
WHITTIER Gohn Greenleaf). The Com- 
plete Works. 7 vols. O. Svo. fix. each.— 
Vol I. Narrative AND Legendary PoEMt. 
—II. Poems of Nature; Poems Subjec- 
tive AND Reminiscent ; Religmus Poems. 
—III. Anti-Slaverv Poems; ]%ng8 op 
Labour and Reform.— IV. Personal 
Poems; Occasional Poems; The Tent on 
the Beach ; with the Poems of Ei iMBfeOL 
H. Whittier, and an AppeMtlix containmg 
Early and Uncollected Verses. — V. MaE- 
CARET Smith’s Journal ; Tales and 
Sketches. — ^VI. ( 5 ld Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches ; Personal Sketches and 
Tributes ; Historical Papers.— VII. The 
Conflict with Slavery, Politics, and 
Reform ; The Inner Life, Criticism. 

VONGE (Charlotte U.).— Uniform EdUion. 
O. Svo. 3X. id. each. 

The Heir of Rbdclyffe. 

Heartsease. 

Hopes and Fears. 

Dvnbvor Terrace. 

The Daisy Chain. 

The Trial: More Links ofthe Daisy Chain. 
Pillars op the House. Vol. I. 

Pillars of the House. Vol II. 

The Young Stepmother. 

(Clever Woman of the Family. 

The Three Brides. 

My Young Alcides. 

The Ogbd Lion. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. 

Lady Hester, and The Danvers Papers- 
Magnum Bonum. 

Love and Life. 

Unknown to History. 

Stray Pearls. 

The Armourer’s Prentices. 

The Two Sides of the Shield, 

Nuttib's Father. 
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UTERATURB. 

Collected Works; Essays: Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous WorkB—eoMid. 

YONGE (Charlotte M.). — Uniform Editiom. 
Cr. 8vo. 3*. td. each. 

Scenes anu Characters. 

Chantry House. 

A Modern Telemachus. 

Bye Words i 

Bkechcropt at Rockstonk. 

More Bywords. 

A Reputed Cmanoei ing 

The Ln tle Duke.Rich akuthk Fearless. 

The Trances of Lynw'ood. 

The Prince and the Page. 

P’s AND Q s: LtTTlK LuCY'S WONDERPUL 
Globe 

The Two Penniless Princesses. 

That Stick. 

An Old Woman's OurLOOK. 

LOGIC. {See under Philosophy, p. *7.) 
MAGAZINES. {See Periodicals, p. 26). 
MAGNETISM.^ {See under Physics, p. a8.) 

MATHEMATICS. History of. 

BALL (W. W. R.). — A Short Account or 
the History of Mathematics. Cr. 8vo. 
zoF. 6d. 

— MArHFMATlCAL RECREATIONS AND 

Problems. Cr. 8vo. 7F. net. 

MEDICINE. 

{See alsa Domestic Economy ; Nursing ; 
Hygiene; Physiology.) 

'XcLAJlfe (Sir<f. W.).-The Army Medical 
School : Address at Netley Hospital. ZF. 

ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford).— On the Use 
OF thk Ophthalmoscope. Bvo. zs*. 
ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).-LECTURKS on 
Clinical Mepicine, Illusir. 8vo. xos.td. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)and EDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
Ligation IN Continuity. lUu'^tr. Roy.Bvo. 
30F. net. 

BARWELL (Richard, F R.C.S.). — Thb 
Cau.sks and Trf.atment «)f Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine. Cr. 8vo. 5F. 

On AnLUKISM, P.SPhCIALLV OF THE 

Thorax .ynd Root of the Nlck. 3F. fnL 

BAST I AN (H. Charlton).— On Paralysis 
PROM Brain Disease in its Common 
Forms. Cr. 8vo. iof. 6d. 

BICKERTON (T. H.).— On Colour Blind 
NESS. Cr. Bvo. » 

BRAIN: A Journal OP Neurology. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, bv 
A. De WattevilLe, (Quarterly. Bvo. 3F.6a. 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8va 
Z5F. each. [Cloth covers for binding, zf. each.] 

BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder). -A TEXT- 
Book of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
AND Materia Mbdica. 3rd Edit. Med> 
8vo. 2TF.— Or in s vols. ssf. — Suppli* 

ment, zf. 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Laudef>— 'Disorders 
OF Digestion : their Consequences ani> 
Treatment. Bvo. xof. 6 <r. ' 

Pharmacology AND Therapeutics or, 

Medicine Piist and Present. Cr. Bvof 6f. 

Tables ok Materia Medica': A Com> 

panion to the Materia A^edica 

BVO. SF. . 

An Introduction to Modern Thera* 

PBUTics. Croonian Lectures on the Rela* 
tionship between Chemical Struoture and 
Physiological Action. Bvo. 3 F 6d .net. 

BUCKNILL (Dr.).— Tkk Care of ruS In- 
sane. Cr. Bvo. 3s 6d. . 

CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).— A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases op the Eye. 
8vo. idf. 

Eyesight, Good and Bad. Cr. 8v8r 6 f. 

Modern Operations for Cataract^ 

8vo. 6f. 

CHRISTIE (J,). — Cholpra Epidemics mb 
East Africa. Bvo. isf. 

COWELL (George). — Lscture.s on Cata* 
RACT : Its Causes, Varieties, and Treat* 
ment. Cr. 8vo. 4F. f>d. 

FLUCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
— Pharmacographia. a History of the 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin meb 
with in Great Britain and India. Bvo. axF. 


FOTHERGILL(Dr. J. Milner).-THB Prac- 
titioner’s Handbook op Treatment; 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. Bvo. x6f. 

The Antagonism op Therapeutic 

Agents, AND WHAT IT Tkaches. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Food for the Invalid, the Convalbs* 

CENT\ the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty, 
and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 3F. 6<f. 

FOX (Dr. Wilson). — On the Artificial- 
Production OF Tubercle in the Lowbm 
Animaus. With Plates. 4to. 5F. td. 

On the Treatment of Hyperpyrexia, 

AS Illustrated in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism by means op the Extkrnau 
Application of Cold. 8vu. 2f. (td. 


GRIFFITHS (W. H.).— Lessons Ci>N Pre- 
scriptions AND THE Art of Prescribing, 
New Edition. i8mo. 3F. td. 

HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).— On the Patho- 
logy or Bronchitis, Catarrhal Pnko* 
MONi;^ Tubercle, and Allied Lesions or 
the Human Lung. 8vo. 8f. ftd. 

A Text- Book op Pathology, Syste- 
matic AND Practical. Illustrated Vol. 
1 . Bvo. 255. 

HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
chiefly Pharmacological and Botani- 
cal. Med. 8vo. T4F. 


KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Micro-Organisms and- 
Disease Jr An introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. Bvo, Bf. 

The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera. 

Cr. Bvo. s*. 


VEPROSY INVESTIGA^TON COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited hr 
P. S. Abraham, M.A. Nos. 2—4. at. 6 a.. 
each net. 
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(DrV J. A.). — Thb Climatic 
XXBATMBN t OF CONSUMPTION. Cr. 8vO. 5*. 

MACLAGAN (br. T.). — The Gekm Thromv. 
8to.% ios.6d.' 

MACLEXn (Surgeon-General W. C.).— Dis- 
eases OK Tropical Climates. Cr. 8vo. 
lof . 6d. • 

MACNAMARA (C.). — A History ok Asia nc 
Cholera. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6ti. 

Asiatic Cholera, HistolRV up to July 

15, i8ga : Cau.ses and Treatment. 8vo- 

as. 6d. • 

MERCIer (Dr. C.). — The Nervous .System 

AND THE MigiD. 8vO. 121. td. 

PIFFARD (H.U.). — An Elementary Trba 

TISK ON DlSEA^iKS OF THE SKIN. 8vO. 161 

yRAQ’ITIONEK, THE: A Monthiy 
Journal ok Thkwapeutics and Puri »c 
Health. Edited by T. Lauder Hrunton 
F.R.S., etc. ; Donald Mac.\listek, M.A. 

• M.D., and J. Miichkll Bruce. M.D 
is.6d. monthly. Vols. I.— XLVI. Hal* 
Yearly vols. lor. 6</. each. [Cloth covers for 
binding, t«. each.] 

REYNOLDS (J. R.).— A System ok Med.- 
cine. Edited by J. RussELL Reynolds, 
M.D., In 5 voK. Vols. I.— III. and V. 
Bvo. 2SJ. each.— Vol. IV. 21 j. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).- Diseases of 
Modern Like. Cr. 8vo. 

The^ Fiei d ok Dlsbask. A Book of 

Preventive Medicine. Bvo, 95#. 

SEATON (Dr Edward C.).--A Handbook 
OP Vaccination Ext. fcp. 8vo. 8«. 6</. 

SEILER (Dr. Carl). — Micro-Photographs 
IN HisTOLOtiv, Normal and Pathologi 
CAL. 4to. 31P. td. 

SIBSON (Dr, Fran«-i^.— Collected Works 
Edited by W. M. Ord, M.D. Illustrated 
4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

SPENDER (J. Kent).— Therapeutic Means 
for the Relief ok Pain. 8vo. 8x. td 


SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OFI. A Systematir 
Treatis^^n the Theory and Practice of Sur 
Eery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by John Ashhuilst, jun., M D. 6 vols 
Roy. Bvo. 3IJ. td. each. 


THORNE (Dr. Thorne) —Diphtheria. Ck 
Bvo. Zs td. 


WHITE (Dr. W, Hale). -A Text-Book ok 
General Therapeutics. Cr. 8va 8 k. td 
ZIEGLER (Ernst).— A Text-Book of Pa 
THOLOGICAL AnATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS 
Translated and Edited by Donald Mac 
AliSTBR, M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 8va— 
Part 1 . General Pathological Anatomy 
xsK. 6 (/.— Part II. Special Pathologicai 
Anatomy. Sections I. — VIIL and IX.— 
XII. Bvo. X9K. td. each. % 


MBTALLUBQT. 

(Set qUo Chemistry.) 

HIORNS (Arthur ^.).-A Text-Book ok • 
Elementary Metallurgy. G1. 8vo. 4< 
Practical Metallurgy AND Assaying 
•Illustrated, end Edit. Globe Bvo. 6s. 


HIORNS (Arthur H.). — Iron and Stbeu 
Manufacture, lllu trated. Globe Bvo.. 
js.td* , 

Mixed Metals or Metallic Alloys. 

Globe Bvo. 6k. 

Metal Colouring and Bronzing. 

Globe 8vo. sk. 

PHILLIPS (J. A.). — A Treatise on Orb. 
Deposits. Illustr^ed. Med. 8vo. 25K. 

METAPHYSICS. 

(Se^ under Philosophy, p. 27.) 

MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.). {See Medicine.) 
AITKEN (Sir W.).— The Growth op thiu 
Recruit AND Youstg Soldier. Cr.Svo. Bs.td 
CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).- Mv- 
Command in South Africa, 1874 - 78. 

8 VO. I 2 K. td. 

U 1 LKE (Sir C ) and WI LKI NSON (S .).- 1 m- 
FERIAL Defence. Cr. Bvo. 3K. td. 
HOZIER (Lieut.-Col. H. M.JI-Thk Spvkn 
Weeks’ War. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6k. 

The Invasions ok England. 2 vols. 

Bvo. 28k. 

H ARTEL (Chas.).— Military Italy. With, 
Map. Bvo. I2K. td. 

MAURICE (Lt.. Col.).— War. Bvo. 5' "«»• 
The National Defences. Cr. 8 vo 

MERCUK (Prof. J.).— Elements of the 
Art ok War. 8vo. 17s. 

SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCtt COJ«rt?W 
Australian Defences andtJew Guinea^ 
Compiled from the Papers of the late M .lor- 
General Sir Peter Scratchley, R.R.. by 
C. K1N1.OCH Cooke. 8vo. 14K. 

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM^ 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts.td. 

WILKINSON (S.). — The Brain of an 
Army. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. Cr. Bvo. 2K. td. 

WINGATE (Major F. R.).— Mahdiism ani> 
THE Egyptian Sudan. An Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Sub* 
sequent Events in the Sudan to the Present 
Time. With 17 Maps. 8vo. 30K. net. 

WOLSELEY (General Viscount).- The Sol* 
dibr’s Pocket-Book for Field Service. 
5th Edit. i6mo, roan. sk. 

Field Pocket-Book for the Auxiliarv 

Forcrs. i6mo. ik. td. 

MINERALOGY. (See Geoi.ogy.) 

BnSCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

{See under Literature, p. 20.) 

MUSIC. 

bAY (Amy).— M usic-Study in Germany 
P reface by Sir Geo. Grove. Cr.Bvo. 41.6*^ 
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GROVE (Sir George).— A Dictionary or 
Music and Musicians a.d. 1450 — x8te. 
Edited by Sir Gborgb Grovb, D.C.L. In 
4 vols. 8vo. air. each. With Illustrations in 
Music T3rpe and Woodcut. — ^Also published 
in Parts. Parts I.— XIV., XIX.-XXI 1 . 
3*. 6d. each ; XV. XVI. js. ; XVII. XVIII. 
I *. : XXIII.—XXV., Appendix. Edited 
J. A. Fuller Maitlahd, M.A. 9X. [Cloth 
cues for binding the volumes, is. each.] 

A Complete Index to the Above. By 

Mrs. E. WoDBHousE. 8vo. js. 6d. 

HULLAH (John).— Music in the Hou». 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Franklin).— A Primer op Fiaho- 
PORTE Playing. z8mo. ts. 

TAYLOR (Sedley).-^ouND and Music and 
Edit. Ext.cr.' Bva 8x.*6dl 

A System op Sight*Singing prom the 

Established Musical Notation. 8vo. 
5P. net. 

— - Record op the Cambridge Centenary 
OP W. A. Mozart. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d net. 

NATORAL HI8T0BT. 
ATKINSON (J. C.). (JSts Antiquities, p. z.) 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). {Su Sport, p. 3a.) 

BLANFORD (W. T.).- Geology and 

Zoology op Abyssinia. 8vo. ais. 

FOWLER (W. W.).— Tales op the Birds. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d. 

— A Year with the Birds. trated. 
Cr. 8va 3S. 6d. 

'^iNCjS'LeY <Charles).— Madam How and 
Lady Why ; or, First Lessons in Earth«Lore 
for Children. (>. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

— Glaucus ; or, The Wonden of the Sea* 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. C^. 
8 vo. 3S.6tl. — Prssentaiion Edition. Cr. 
8 vo, extra cloth, js. 6d. 

KLEIN (E.).— Etiology and Pathology 
OP Grouse Disease. 8vo. j*. net. 

WALLACE (Alfred Russel).— The Malay 
Archipelago: The Land of the Orang 
Vtang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
Illustrations. Ext. cr. 8vo. dr. {See also 
Biology.) 

WATERTON (Charles).— Wanderings in 
South America, the North-West op 
the United States, and the Antilles. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s . — People’s Edition. 4to. 6d. 

WHITE (Gilbert).— Natural History and 
Antiquities op Selbornb. Ed. by Frank 
Buckland. With a Chapter on Antiquities 
by the Earl op Selbornb. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. OS'## Physics.) 

NAVAL 80ZBNCR 

KELVIN (LonD.— Popular Lectures and 
Addresses. — ^VoL HI. Nayigation. Cr. 
8yd. js. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).— MabDnb Survey- 
ING, An Elementary Treatise on. For 
Younger Naval Officers, lllust. Cr.dvo. 7P.W. 

SHORTLAND (Admi»l).—NAUTICAL« Sur- 
veying. 8 vo. azr. *. 

NOVELS. {/Sts Prose Ftcrioif, p. z8.) 

NURSING. 

iJSse undtr Domestic EconomV| p. 8.) 

*- 

OPTICS (or LIGHT). {Sso Physics, p. s8.) 

PAINTING. (.Trp Art, p. a.) 
PATHOLOGY. {.See Medicine, p. V4.) 

! PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, ' 
THE. {See Philology.) 

BRAIN. {See Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. {See Po- 
litical Economy.) 

ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. {See Political Economy.) 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
THE. — Profusely Illustrated. Published 
Monthly. No. I. October, 1883. 6A— 

Vol. 1.1884. 7r.6rf.-Vol8.n.-Vlfl. Super 
royal Bvo, extra cloth, coloured ei^s. 8 s. 
each. [Cloth Covers for binding voluiiies, 
IS. each. 'Reading Case, ts. net.] 

NATURAL SCIENCE: A Monthly Re- 
vibwopScientipic Progress. 8vo. ir.net. 
No. z. March xSge. 

NATURE : A Weekly Illustrated Jour- 
nal OF Science. Published every Thursday. 
Price 6d. Monthly Parts, ar. and as.6d.\ 
Current Half-yearly vols., iw. each. Vols. 
I. — XLIII. [C^es for binding vols. zr. 6d, 
each.] 

HELLENIC STUDIES, THE J 0 URNAL 
OF. Pub. Half-Yearly from 1880. 8vo. 3or. ; 
or each Part, I sr. Vol. XII. Part I. isr.net. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but official 
wplication must in each case be made to the 
Council. Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of Membership, may be obtiuned 
on application to the lK>n. Sec., Mr. (xeoige 
Macmillan,a9, Bedford Street, C^vent Garden. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF. {See Medicine.) 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Published 
Monthly, zr.— Vols. I.-LXV. 7r.d</.each. 
[Cloth Oj^ers for binding, ts. each.] 

PHILOL()GY, THE JOURNAL OF. {See 
Philology.) 

^PRACn'ITIONER, THEW ( 5 'rr Medicine.) 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. {See Edu- 
cation, p. 8.) 
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• PHILOLOOT. 

AMERICAN-JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. Basil L. Gilder* 
8LBBYB, 4s. 6d. each No. (quarterly). 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols. L— 
XX. 8f.*6</. |fervol. net, except Vols. XV. 
and XX., whicn are los. 6d. net. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
1 . Flacc, W. G. Hale, and B. I. Wheeler. 
X. 9hb C U AT-Constructions : their His- 
tory and Functions. Part I. Critical, zs. M. 
net. Part' J I. Constructive. By W. G. 
Halb. y. 4<f. net.— II. Analogy and thb 
Scope op it$ Application in Language. 
By B. I. Wheeler, it.yi. net. 

XxIL'Ss (P.).— a Short Manual op Philo- 
logy POR Classical Students. Cr. 8vo. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILO LOC^Y. 4 vols. 8vo. i2r.6</.each. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. 
Edited by W. A. Wright^ M.A., I. By- 
WATBR, M.A., and H. Tackson, M.A. 
4S, 6d. each No. (half-yearly). 

KELLNER (Dr. L.). - Historical Out- 
lines IN English Syntax. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.X— Primer 
OP English Grammar. iSmo. ». 

— Elementary Lessons in Historical 
English Grammar. i8mo. ar. 6d. 

— Historical Outlines op English Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6<. 

MORRIS (R.)and BOWEN (H. C.).— Eng- 
USH Grammar Exercises. x8ino. is. 

OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington). - The Old 
AND Middle English. Globe 8vo. 91. 

— The New English, a vols. Cr. 8vo. azr. 

PEI LE (John). — A Primer of Philology. 

i8mo. i«. 

PELLISSIER (E.).— French Roots and 
their Families. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR (Isaac).— Words and Placbs. 
gth Edk. Mam. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Etruscan Resbarchbs. 8vo. 14^. 

Grbbks and Goths: A Study of the 

Runes. 8vo. Of- 

WBTHERELL (J.).— Exerclses on Mor- 
ris's Primer op English Grammar. 
sSma IS. 

YONGE (C. MA--H1STORY op Christian 
Names. New Edft., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7S.6d. 

FHILOSOFHT. 

StMcs and Mstaphysics— Logic— Psychology, 

EtblOB and Metapbysles. 

6IRKS(ThoinasRawson>— Firs^rinciplbs 
OP Moral Science. Cr. 8va 6d, 

— Modern Utilitarianism ; or/The Sys- 
tems of Paley. Bentham, and Mill JEbtamined 
and ComparM. fit, 8vo. 6r. 6d, 

Modern Physical Fatalism, and thW 

Doctrinb op Evolution. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 

, First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).— A Handbook 
OP ^oRAL Philosophy. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

FISKE (John).— O utlines op Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, BASED ON the DOCTRINE OP EVOLU- 
TION. a vols. 8vo. as#. 

FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — Progressive 
Morality : An Essay in Ethics. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

HARPER (Fathe^ Thomas).— The Meta- 
physics op the School. In 5 vols. — Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 18#. each. — Vol. III. Part I. sax. 

KANT.— Kant’s Critical Philosophy por 
English Readers. By J. P. Mahappt, 
D.D., and J. H. Bernard, B.D. a vols. 
Cr. 8vo.— Vol. I. The Kritik op Pure 
Reason Explained and Depended. 7s,6d, 
— Vol. II. The Prolegomena. Translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 

Kritik op Judgment. Translated by 

J. H. Bernard. D.D. 8vo. xor. net. 

KANT— MAX mOlLER. — Critique op 
Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max MOller. With Intro- 
duction by Ludwig NoiriI. a vols. 8vo. 
t6s. each (sold separateM. — Vol. I. His- 
torical Introduction, bj^uDwiG NoirA, 
etc.— Vol. II. Critique op Pure Reason. 

MAURICE (F. D.).— Moral and Meta* 
physical Philosophy, a vols. 8vo. x6#. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).— T he Method 
OP THE Divine Government, Physical 
AND Moral. 8vo. xor. 6d, 

The Supernatural in Relation to 

THE Natural. Cr. 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

Intuitions op the Mind. 8vo. xor. 6d. 

An Examination op Mr. J. ‘‘rHlI* 

Philosophy. 8vo. xor. 6df 

Christianity and Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Cr. 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

The Scottish Philosophy prom Hut- 
cheson to Hamilton, Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical. Roy. 8vo. x6r. 

Realistic Philosophy Defended in a 

PHI1.OSOPHIC Series, a vols. — Vol. I. Ex- 
pository. Vol. II. Historical and Criti- 
cal. Cr. Bvo. 14#. 

First and Fundamental Truths. 

Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo. 9#. 

The Prevailing Types op Philosophy : 

Can THEY Logically reach RbautvI 

8vo. 3#. 6d. 

Our Moral Nature. Cr. 8vo. as, 6d. 

MASSON (Prof. David).— Recent British 
Philosophy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6#. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).— The Methods 
OP Ethics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. 14#. 

ASupplemen-i to the Second Edition. 

Containing all the important Additions and 
Alterations in the Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6r. 

Outlines op the History op Ethics 

POR English Readers. Cr. 8vo. 3#. 6sL 

THORNTON (W. T.). — Old-Fashioned 
Ethics and Common-Sense Metaphtbicb. 
8vo. xor. 6d, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Loglc^ 

BOOLE (George). — The Mathematicax. 
Anai.ysis ok Logic. 8vo. sewed. 5*. 

CARROLL (Lewis). — The Game ok Logic. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. net. 

JEVONS(W. Stanley). — A Primer ok Logic. 
x8tno. 15 . |j 

Elementary Lessons in Logic, De- 
ductive AND Inductive. i8mo. 3s. td. 

Studies in Deductive Logic. 2nd 

Edit. Cr. 8 VO. 6s. 

The Principles ok Science : Treatise on 

Logic and Scientific Method. Cr.Svo. ms.td. 

— — Pure Logic : and other Minor Works. 
Eldited by R. Adamson, M.A., and Har- 
riet A. Jbvons. 8vo. xof. td. 

KEYNES (J. N.).— STUDftes and Exercises 
IN Formal Logic. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. loc. 6d. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.). — The I^ws ok Dis- 
cursive Thought. A Text- Rook of Formal 
Logic. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

RAY (Prof. P. K.).— A Tkxt-Book ok De- 
ductive Logi 4 . 4th Edit. Globe 8vo. 4«. 6</. 

VENN (Rev. John). — 'Piie Logic ok Chance. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Symbolic Logic. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pkincipies op Empirical or In- 
ductive Logic. 8vo. x8f. 


Psycbology. 

BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.).— Handbook op 
Psychology: Senses and Intellect. 8vo. x2s,6d, 
and Will. 8vo. lar. 6d. 

CALDERWOd*)) (Prof. H.). -The Rpxa- 
TiONs op Mind AND Brain. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 8x. 

CLIFFORD (W. K.). — Seeing and Think- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. ^5. 6d. 

HOfFDING (Prof, H,). — Outlinp:s op Psy- 
chology. Translated by M, K. Lowndes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JAMES (Prof. William). — The Principles op 
Psychology. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 

Text Book op Psychology. Cr. 8vo. 

js. net. 

JARDINE (Rev Robert). — ^The Elements 
OP the Psychology op Cognition. 3rd 
Edit. Cr.Svo. 6s. 6d. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr ).— Psychology, Cr, 8vo. 
I. The Cognitive Powers. 6 f. 6</.— II. 
The Motive Powers. 6s. 6d. 

The Emotions. 8vo. gj. 

MAUDSLEY(Dr. Henry).— The Physiology 
OF Mind. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

The Pathology ok Mind. 8vo. iSs. 

Body and Mind. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 

MURPHY (T.J.).— Habit and Intelli- 
CBNCE. and Edit. Illustrated. 8vo. i6« 

PHOTOCO^HT. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.).— The Chemistry op 
Photography. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 


PHYSICS OB NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

General— Electricity and Mitgnetistn — 
Heat^ Light., and Sohm. * ' 

GeneraL 

ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas) : The Scikntipic 
Papers ok the late. With a Memoir hy ' 
Profs. Tait and Crum Brown. Bvo. 18*. 

DANIBILL (A.)— A Text-Book ’.of th» 
Principles op Physics. Illustrated, and 
Edit. Med 8vo air. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).— Thu C. G. 9 i. Sys- 
tem op Units, with Tables op Physical. 
Constants. New Edit. G)obe Bvo. 51. 

FESSENDEN (C.). — Elements op Physics. 
Fcp. Bvo. 35. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond). — Physics oI»thk* 
Earth’s Crust. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12 s. 

GUILLEMIN (Am6dde).-THE Forces or 
Nature. A i^opular Introduction to the • 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Roy. Bvo. 21J. 

KET.VIN (Lord). — Popular Lectures ani> 
Addresses.— Vol. I. Constitution op 
Matter. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

KEM PE (A. B.). — How to draw a Straight 
Line. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

LODGE (O. J.).- Pioneers ok Science. 
Ext. cr. Bvo. 74 6(i. 

LOEWY (B.).— QUK.ST10NS and Examkubr 
IN Expkkimenial Physic.s, Sound, Light^ 
Heat, Ei.ECTKicnv, and Magnetism. 
Fcp. Bvo. 2s. 

A Graduated Course ok Natural 

Science. Parti. Gl.Bvo. 2s. — Partll. 2S.6d. 

MOLLOY (Rev. G.).— Gleanings in Sci- 
ence : A Serie.s of Popular Lectures on 
Scientifir Subjects. Bvo. ys, 6tl. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour).— A Primer op 
Physics. Illustrated. iBmo. is. 

Lessons IN Elementary Phy-sics. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. Bvo. 41. 6d. 

Questions. By'!'. H. Coke. iBmo. aj:. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GE^ (W. W. 
Haldane),— Lessons in Elementary Prac- 
tical Physics. I llustratcd. — General Phy- 
sical Processes. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TAIT (Prof. P. G.).— Lectures on soms 
Recent Advances in Physical Science. 
3rd Edit. Cr. Bvo. gr. 

Electricity ajid MagnetlBm. 

GUMMING (Linnaeus), — An Introduction 
TO Electricity. Cr. Bvo. Br. 6d. 

DAY (R. E.).— Electric Light Arithmetic. 
xBnio. 2s. 

GRAY (Prof. Andrew).— The Theory and 
Practice^.of Absolute Measurement* 
in Electricity and Magnetism, a voli, 
Cr. Bvo. Vol. I. xar. 6d. 

Absolute Measurements in Elec- 
tricity AND Magnetism. Fcp. Bvo. sr. 6 d. 

'JUILLEMIN (A.).— Electricity and Mag- 
netism. A Popular Treatise. Translated 
and Edited W Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son. Super Roy. Bvo. 3xr. 6d. 
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lAlAVISrOE •(O.) — Electrical Papers. I 
a volh. 8 to. 30#. net. 

KELVIN (Lbrcl). — Papers on Electro- 
statics ANo Magnetism. 8vo. i8j. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver). — Modern Views ok 
Electricity. Illust Cr. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

MENDENHALL (T. C.).-A Century of 
Electricity. • Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldaii^X — Lessons in Elementary Prac- 
tical Physics. Cr. 8vo. llliistrated.-ELEC- 
TRiCffy an u Magnetism. js.6d. 

Practical Physics for Schools. G 1 

8vo.— E leocthicitv AND Magnetism. as.6i/. 

THOMPSON' (Prof. Silv.Tmis P.). — Ele- 
mentary Lf^ssons in Electricity and 
Magnetism. Illust.rati.cl. Fop. 8vo. 44 6c/. 

TUtf^ER (H. H.).-Examples on Heat 
AND E1.KCTRICITV. Cr. Pa'o. 2 s. 6d. 

Heat, Light, and Sound. 

AIRY (Sir G. B.).— On Sound and Atmo- 
SPHKRli: VlUHAITONS. Cr. 8vo. 94. 

CARNOT— 'I'll URSTON.-Ukklkctions on 
THE Motive Power of JIeat, and on 
Machines fitted to Develop that 
Power. Fiom the French of N. L. S. Car- 
not. Edited by R. H. Thukston, I.L.D. 
Cr. 8vo. 74. 6d. 

JOHNSON (Amy). — Sunshine. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo 64. 

JONES (Prof. D. K.).--Heat, Light, and 
Sound. Globe 8 vq. 24. bd. 

Lessons in He.\.t and Light. Globe 

8vo S4. 6c/. 

MAYER (Pi of. A. M.).— Sound. A .Series of 
Simple Experiinent-s. Illustr. Cr.Bvo. 34.6*/. 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.)and BARNARD (C.)— 
Light. A Series of Simple Experimentb. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 24. 6</. 

PARKINSON (S.). — A Treatise on Optics. 
4th Edit., revised. Cr. Svo. io4. (id. 

PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).— Thermodynamics 
of the Stfam Enc.ine and other Hkat- 
EnginSs. Svo. 211-. 

PERRY (Prof. J.).— Stfa.m : An Elementary 
Trearise. iSmo. 4^- 6c/. 

PRESTON (T.).— The Tiifory ok Light. 
Illustrated. Svo. 154. net. 

■■ - ■ The Theory of Heat. 8vo. 

RAYLEIGH (I^rd).— T heory of Sound. 
8V0. Vol. I. 124 . (H/. Vol. II. 124 . 6</. 

SHANN (G.).— An Elementary Treatise 
ON Heat in Relation to Steam and the 
Stbam-Engink. Illustr. Cr. Svo. 44. (id. 

SPOTTISWOODE (W.).— Polarisation of 
Light. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 34. 6d. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and IteE (W. W. 
Haldane).— Lessons in Kijime^akv Prac- 
tical Physics. Cr. Svo. Illustrated. — 
Optics, Heat, and Sound. 

— Practical Rhysics for Schools. GL 
Svo.— H eat, Light, and Sound. • 

STOKES (Sir George G.).— On Light. The 
Burnett Lectures. Cr. Svo. 74. 6d. 


STONE (W. H.).— Elementary Lessons on 
Sound. Illustrated. Fcp. Svo. 34. 6(4 

TAIT*(Prof. P. G.h— Heat. With Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. 

TAYI.OR (Sedley).— Sound and Music, and 
Edit. Ext. cr. Svo. 84. 6d. 

TURNER (H. H.). {See Electricity.) 

WRIGHT (LewisY-T.iGHT. A Course of 
Experimental Opines. Illust. Cr. Svo. 74. td, 

PHTSIOOBAPHY and METEOBOLOQT. 

ARATUS. — The Skips and We^fiier Fore- 
casts OK Aratus. Tninslated by E. PosTE, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 34. bd 

BLANFORD(H. F.).— The Rudiments of 
Physicai Gkoi.kaphv for the Use of 
Indian Schools. Illustr. Cr.Bvo. 24. bd. 

A Pkaciical* Guide to the Climates 

and Weather of India, Ckvion and 
Burmah, and the Storms of Indian 
Seas. Svo. 124 6d. 

FERREL (Prof. W.). -A Popular Tkratisb 
on the Winds. 8 \o. 184. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).— hiivsics of the 
Earth’s Crust. 2nd ICdit. Svo. 124. 

GAT/rON (Francis).— M et e:{>rO(.kaphica ; or, 
Methoils of Mapping the Weather. 4to. q4. 

GKIKIK(Sir Arrhilwld).— A Primer of Phy- 
sical Geograpiiv. Illustrated. iSmo. 14. 

— Elementary T.pssons in Physical 
Gp.ooraphv. Illustrated. Fcp. Svo. 44. bd. 

— Questions on the same. 14. bd. 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).— Physiography. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 64. 

LOCKYER(J. Norman) — Oi^Tlines OF Phy-. 

SIOGRAPHV ; THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
Earth. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, swd. X4. bd, 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.).— 
Report on the East Anglian Earth- 
quake OF Aprit. 22ND, 1884. Svo. 34. bd. 

PHYSIOLOQT. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A ManOal of Elemen- 
tary Practical Hist 01 ogv. Cr.Svo. 74 bd, 

FOSTER (Prof. Michael).— A Text-Book or 
Phvshilogy. Illustrated. 5th Edit. Svo. — 
Part 1 . Book I. Blood: the Tissues or 
Movement, the Vascular Mechanism. 
104. 6//.— Part II. Book II. The Tissues or 
Chemical Action, with their Respective 
Mechanisms: Nutrition. 104. 6//.— Part 
III. B(X)k III. The Central Nervous 
System. 74. 6(/.— Part IV. Book III. The 
Senses, and some Special Muscular 
Mechanisms.--Book IV. The Tissues and 
Mpchanisms of Reproduction. 10s. bd, 
— Appendix, by A. S. Lea. 74. bd. 

A Primer op Physiology. iSmo. 14. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY Q- N.)l 
— A Course ok Elementary Practical 
Physiology AND Histology. Cr.Svo. 74.64/. 

GAMGEE (Arthur).— a Text-Book of the 
PhVSIOI OGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE AnIMAL 
Body. Vol. I. Svo. 184. Vol. II. 
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VWni01JOOri-<oHtinued. 

HUMPHRY (Prof. SirG. M.).— The Human 
Foot and the Human Hand. Illustrated. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 6</. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).— Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology. Fcp. 8vo. ^.6d. 

— Questions. ByT. Alcock. i8mo. zs.6d. 

IflVART (St. George}.— Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Anatomy. E p. 8va 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW G. Bell).— The Physiology 
or THE Circulation in Plants in the 
Lower Animals and in Man. 8vo. isj. 

SEILER (Dr. Carl). — Micro- Photographs 
IN Histology, Normal and Pathologi- 
cal. 4to. 3ir. 6d. 

POETRY. {Sts under Literature, p. 14.) 

POUTICAL ECONOMY. 

BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).— Public Finance. 
xss. 6d net. 

BOhM-BAWERK (Prof.).— Capital and In- 
TEREST. Trans, by W. Smart. 8vo. la^.net. 

— The Positive Theory of Capital. By 
the same Translator. lar. net. 

BOISSEVAIN (G. M.)— The Monetary 
Question. 8vo, sewed. 3L net. 

BONAR (James),— M althu.s and his Work. 
8vo. lar. 6d. 

CAIRNES (J. E.).— Some Leading Princi- 
PLEs ok Political Economy newly Ex- 
pounded. 8vo. 14s. 

•<— The Character and Logical Method 
OF Political Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

^ilxVIlT;LON.L.“EssAi sur lb Commerce. 
lamo. 7s. net. 

CLARKE (C. B.). — Speculations from 
Political Economy. Cr. 8vo. iJ. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R. H. I. 
Palgrave. 3s.6d. net. (Part I. July, 1891.) 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — The 
Journal of the British Economic Asso- 
ciation. Edit, by Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Published Quarterly. 8vo. Sf. (Part I. 
April, 1891.) Vol I. 3IJ. [Cloth Covers for 
binding Volumes, is. 6d. each.] 

ECONOMICS: The Quarterly Journal 
OF. Vol. II. Parts II. III. IV. 9S.6d. each. 
—Vol. III. 4 parts. 9S,6ti. each. — Vol. IV. 
4 parts. 2f.6tf. each. — Vol. V. 4 parts. vs.6d. 
each — Vol. VI. 4 parts, ar 6d. each. 

FAWCETT (Henry).— Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. lar. 

— An Explanatory Digest OF THE ABOVE. 
By C. A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. ar. 6d. 

— - Free Trade and Protection. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 32. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).— Political Econ- 
omy for Beginners, with Questions. 
7th Edit. xBfflo. ax. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banker’s Daughter, and 
Edit. z8mo. ix. 


GILMAN (N. P.). — Profi1-,Smaring be- 
tween Employer and EmpLoybb. Cr.. 
8vo. 7X. 6d. ^ 

GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).— Reports 
and Spbbchbs on Local TAXATiON/Sva sr* 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: In 
Evbrv-day Matters relating to Pro* * 
PERTY AND INCOME. Ext. fcp. 8vO. 3X. 6ti, 

GUNTON (George).— Wealth and Pro- 
gress. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).— The Silver 
Pound and England's Monetary Policv 
since the Restoration. 8vo. x4x. 

HOWELL (George). — The Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour. Cr. 8vo. 7X. 6d. 

JEVONS(W. Stanley).— A Primer OF Politi- ^ 
CAL Economy. i8mo. ix. 

The Theory of Political Economy. 

3rd Ed. 8vo. lox. 6d. 

Investigations in Currency and Fi- , 

nance. Edit. bvH. S. Foxwell. 8vo. six 

KEYNES a* N.).— The Scope and Method- 
of Political Economy. Cr. Bvo. 7X. net. . 

MACDONELI. (John).— T he Land Ques- 
tion. 8vo. lox. 6d. 

MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).— Principles of 
Economics, avols. 8vo. Vol. I. zax.6</. net. 

Elements of Economics op Industry.. 

Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN (Frederick).— The History of 
Lloyd’s, and of Marine Insurance im 
Great Britain. 8vo. 14s. 

PRICE (L. L. F. R.).— Industrial Peace: 
its Advantages, Methods, and Diffi- 
culties. Med. 8vo. 6x. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).— The Principles 
of Political Economy, and Edit. 8vo. z6f.>- 

SMART (W.). - An Introduction to th» 
Theory of Value. Cr. Bvo. 3X. net. 

THOMPSON (H. M.).— The Theory of 
Wages and its application to the Eight 
Hours Question. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

WALKER (Francis A.). — First Li^^^sons lit 
Political Economy. Cr. Bvo. s-j. 

A Brief Text-Book of Politicau 

Economy. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 6d. 

Political Economy. Bvo. tax. 6d. 

The Wages Question. Ext. cr. Bvo. 

8x. 6d. net. 

Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 8x.6</.net. 

Money in its Relation to Trade ani> 

Industry. Cr. Bvo. 7^'. 6d. 

Land and its Rent. Fcp. Bvo. 3X. 6dL 

WALLACE (A. R.).— Bad Times : An Essay. 

Cr. Bvo. ax. 6d. 

WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).— The Alphabet of 
Economic Science.— I. Elements of thb 
Theory op Value or Worth. GI.Bvo. as.6J» 
ic 

POLITICS. 

{Set also History, p. 10.) 

4 DAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)— The Swiss Confederation. 8vo. z4X. 

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).— The EcYPTlAlf 
Question. 8vo, sewed, ax. 
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(Marquis of). — O bservations on 
Bulgarian Affairs. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Ooirn).>-SpEBCHBs on Questions 
OF Public Policy. Edit, by J. E. Thorold 
RoCBits. .With Portrait, avols. 8vo. asx. 
—Popular Edition. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6</. 

Public Addresses. Edited by J. E. T. 
Rogers.* 8vo.*^ 

BRYCE M.P.).— The American Com- 

monwealth. a vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 351. 

BUCKL^ND (Anna).— Our National In- 
stitutions. i8mo. M. 

BURKE (Edq^und).— Letters, Tracts, and 
Speeches oh Irish Affairs. Edited by 
Matthew Arnold, with Preface. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
— Reflections on the French Revold- 
Tioi^. Ed. by F. G. Selby. Globe 8vo. sf. 

CAIRNES (J. E.). — Political Essays. 8vo. 
lor. 6 d. 

^ The Slave Power. 8vo. xor. 6 d. 

COBDEN (Richard). — Speeches on Ques- 
tions OF Public Policy. Ed. by J. Bright 
and J. E. Thorold Rogers. GI. 8vo. v.6d. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).— Letters on Unionist 
Delusions. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

DILKE (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W.). -Greater 
Britain, qth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

• Problems OF Greater Britain. Maps. 
3rd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. jar. 6 d. 

DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). — iNDivi 
dualism : A System of Politics. 8vo. 14^. 

DUFF^t. Hon. Sir M. E.Grant).— Miscella- 
nies, Political and Literary. 8vo. xos.6d 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.— His Rights, 
and Responsibilities. Ed. by Henry Craik, 
C.B. New Edit. Monthly Volumes from 
Oct. 1893. Cr. 8vo. as. 6 a. each. 

Central Government. By H. D. Traill. 
The Electorate and the Legislature. 

By Spencer Walpole. 

The Land Laws. By Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart, and Edit. 

The HInishment and Prevention of 
Crime. By Col. Sir Edmund du Cane. 
Local Government. By M . D. Chalmers. 
Colonies AND Dependencies : Parti. In- 
dia. By J. S. Cotton, M.A. — II. The 
Colonies. By E. J. Payne. 

The State in its Relation to Educa- 
tion. By Hen|V Craik, C.B. 

The State and the Church. By Hon. 

Arthur Elliott, M.P. 

The State in its Relation to Trade. 

By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

The Poor Law. By the Rev. T. W. Fowls. 
The State in Relation to ^bour. By 
W. Stanley Jevons. m 

Justice AND Police. By F. W. Maitland. 
The National Defences. By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. [In the Press. 

Foreign RblatTons. By S. Walpole. • 
The National Budget; National Debt; 
Taxes and Rates. By A. J. Wilson. 


FAWCETT* (Henry). — Speeches on somm 
Current Political Questions. Bvo. -sios.td.. 

FvtB Trade and Protection. 6tfi 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.), — Essays 
AND Lectures on Political and Social 
Subjects. 8vo. xor. 6d. 

FISKE (John). — A merican Political Ideas 
Viewed from the Stand-point of Uni- 
versal History.# Cr. 8vo. 4;. 

Civil Government in the United 

States considered with some Reference 
to its Origin. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.). — Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowmbnt. What are 
They? 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. xs. 

Comparative Politics and The Unity 

of History. 8vo. 14s. 

The Growth of the English Consti- 
tution. sth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

HARWOOD (George).— Disestablishment t 
or, a Defence of the Principle of a National 
Church. Bvo. \as. 

The Coming Democracy. Cr. 8va 6r. 

HILL (Florence D.).— Children of the 
State. Ed. by Fanny Fow^b. Cr. 8vo. 6s^ 

HILL (Octavia).— O ur Common Land, and 
other E<:savs. Ext. fcp. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).-Thb Treaty Re- 
lations of Russia and Turkey, from 
1774 to 1853. Cr. 8vo. as. 

JENKS (Prof. Edward).— The Government 
OK Victoria (Australia). Bvo. 14s. 

JEPHSON(H.).— The Platform: its Rise 
AND Progress, a vols. Bvo. air. 

LOWELL (J. R.). {See Collected Wgg^) 

LUBBOCK (Sir J.). {See CoLutcTED Works.> 

MACDONELL (John). — T he Land Qurs 
TiON. Bvo. lor. 6d, 

PALGRAVE (Reginald F. D.J-The House 
of Commons; Illustrations of its History 
and Practice. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford). - Essays om 
Ea.siekn Quf.stions. Bvo. ios.6d. 

PARKIN (G. R.). — Imperial Federation. 
Cr. Bvo. 4S 6d. 

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.). — Introduction 
TO tub IIistorv of the Science or 
Politics. Cr. Bvo. as.6d. 

Leading Cases done into English. 

Crown Bvo ^s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. Bvo. 6s. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).— Cobden and 
Political Opinion. Bvo. lor. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE (Jas.). — P opui.ar Progress 
IN England. Bvo. i6r. 

RUSSELL (Sir Charles).— New Views on 
Ireland. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

The Parnell Commission : The Open- 
ing Speech for the Defence. Bvo. \os.6d. 
—Popular Edition. Sewed, as. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).-THB Elements. 
OF Politics. Bvo. 14;. net. 
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POLITICS. 

SMITH (Gold win). —Canada and this Cana 
DiAN Que-sTioN. 8vo7 8a oet. 

STATESMAN S YEAR-BOOK, THE. 
below under Statistics.) 

STATHAM (R.). — Blacks, Boers, and 
British. Cr. 8vu. ts. 

THORNTON (W. T.).--,- Plea for Peasant 
Propriktors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. is.Cid. 

Indian Public Works, and Coonatp 

Indian Topics. Cr. Bvo. 8ji. (id. 

TRENCH (Capt. F.).— The Russo-Indian 
Question. Ct. 8vo. -s. 6d. 

WALLACE (Sir Donald M.). — Egypt and 
tiik Egyptian Qufstion. 8vo. 14^. 

PSYCHOLOQT. 

{See unde* Philosophy, p. a8.) 

SCULPTURE. (.y«ART.) 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

'BOOTH (C.) —A Picture of Pauperism. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J.— Cheap Edit Bvo. Swd., (d. 

r.IFK AND LaHOUR OK THE PkoPI.R OF 

London.^ 4 voU. Cr. avo 31'. (,d, each. — 
Maps to illustrate the above. *5f 

•FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H.). {See Politics.) 

HILL (Octavia).— Homes of the London 
Poor. Cr. Bvo, sewed, ij. 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.). -Social Diskask.s 
and Worse Remedies : Letters to. the 
*^Tnnes." Cr. Bvo. sewed, ir. net. 

JEVONS(W. -t.-inley).— M ethods of Social 
Reform. Svo. lor. (d, 

STANLEY (Hon. Maude). — Clubs fob 
Working Girls. Cr. Bvo. y.td. 

SOUND. {See under Physics, p. 29.) 

SPORT. 

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). — Wild Beasts 
AND TiiEiR Ways : Reminiscences of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, from 
1845— 88. Illustrated. Ext. cr. Bvo. \is.(d. 

CHASSKRESSBi(l).).— SportingSkktches. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3^. (d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart).— A 
Season in Sutherland. Cr. Bvo. ij. (d. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1892. Revised after 
Official Returns. Ed. by J. Scott Kbltie. 
Cr. Bvo. lor. (d. 

SURGERY. {See Medicine.) 
SWIMMING. 

vLEAHY (Sergeant).— The Art of Swimming 
IN THE Eton Style. Cr. Bvo. ar. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Bible — History of the Christian Church — 
The Church 0/ England-Devotional Books 
— The Fathers — Hymnology—Sermodk, Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and Theological Essays. 

The Bible. r. 

History ^ the Bible — 

The English Bible; An External and 
Critical History of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Pnrf. John 
Eadir. 2 vols. Bvo. 28r. « 

The Bible in the Church. By Kit^ht Rev. 
Bp. Wkstcott. loth edit. iBmn. 4J. 6rf. 
Biblical Hhtory — 

Bible Lessons. By Rev. E. A. Abbott. 
Cr. Bvo. 4®. 6//. 

Side-Lights upon Bible Histoj^v Bj 
Mrs. Sydney Buxton. Cr. Bvo 55. 
STt>RiKs FROM THE Bible. By Rcv. A. T. 

Church. Illiist. Cr.Bvo. apaits. 3f.6^.eacn. 
Bibi e Readings selected prom the Pen- 
tateuch and the Book of Joshua. 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. GI. Bvo. 2f. (d. 
The Children’s Trf,asurv of Bible 
Storii<:s. By Mrs. H. Gaskoin. iBmo. 
If. each. — Part I. Old Testament ; II. 
New Testament ; III. The Apostles. 

A Class-Book ok Old 'I’estament His- 
tory. ByRev. Dr.MACLEAR. iBmo. \s.(d. 
A Class-Book of New Te.stament IIls- 
TOUY. By the same. i8mo. sf . 6rf. 

A Shiiiing Book of Old Testament 
History. By the same. iBtno. if. 

A Shiiiing Book ok New Testament 
History By the same. i8mo. ix. 

The Old Testament— 

Scripture Readings for Sciioois and 
Families. By C. M_. Yonge. Globe 8vo. 
If. (id. each : also with comments, 3f. (d. 
each. — Gene.sis to Deuteronomy. — 
JkisHUA TO Solomon. — King.s and the 
Prophets. — The GospelTimes. — ^Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 
Old Testament. By F. D. Maurice. 
Cr. 8vo, 3f. (d. 

The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament. By same. Cr. sf. (d. 
The Canon of the Old Testament. By 
Prof H. E. Ryle. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

The Pentateuch— 

An Historico-Critical Inquiry into th* 
Origin and Composition op the Hexa- 
Teuch (Pentateuch and Book of 
oshua). By Prof. A. Kuenen. Trans, 
y P. 11. WiCKSTKKp, M.A. Bvo. i4f. 
The Psalms — 

The PsalmsChronologically Arranged. 

By Four Friends. Cr. Svo. ss. net. 
Golden Treasury Psalter. Student’s 
Edition of the above. xSmo. 3f. 6d. 

The Psalms. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. Jennings, M.A., and W. H. 
Lowe,(C« 1.'A. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. xox. 6d. each. 
Introduction to the Study and Use or 
THE Psalms. By Rev. J. F. Thkupp. 
end Edit. 2 vols. Svo. ^xs. 

^isaiah— 

Isaiah xl.— lxvi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. Cr. Svo. 5f. ^ 
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ihiah— . 

Isaiah ot fERUSAUSM. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 

•Reading FOR Schools. The Great I 
Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah 
xl. — ^l^vi.). i^rranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. Hy the same. i6mo. ix. 

Comment'ary on the Book of Isaiah: 
Criti|:al, Historical, and Prophetical: in- 
cluding a RevLicd English Translation. 
By T. R. Birks. 2nd Edit. 8vo. xax. 6d. 

Tntk KOOK op Isaiah Curonologicali v 
Arranged. By T. K. Chevne. C i 
Bvo 7X. 

Zechariah — 

The Hebrew* Studpnt’s Commentary on 
Abchariah, Hebrew and LXX. ByW. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. iox. td. 

The Neio Testament — 

The New Testament. Essay on the Right 
Estimation of MS- Evidence in the Text 
of the New 'J estament. By T. K. Birks. 
Cr. 8vo. 3X. fsd. 

The Messages of the Books. J discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the Ntw Testa- 
ment. By Archd. Farkak. Bvo. 14X. 

The Classical Element in the New 
Testament. Considered as a Pi oof of its 
Genuineness, with an Appendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
of the Canon. ByC.H.Hooi.K. 8vu. ^os.td. 

On a Frk.sh Revision of the English 
New Testament. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Bishop Lightfoo r. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

The Unity OF THE New Testament. By 
F. D. Maurice, a vols. Cr. 8vo. lax. 

A Companion to the Greek Testament 
AND the English Version. By Philip 
Schakk, D.D. Cr. 8vo. i2x. 

A General Survey of the History of 
the Canon ok the New Tfstament 
DURING the First Four Ckn i i kies. By 
Bishop WEbTCOTT. Cr. 8vo. lox. 6d, 

The New Testament in the Original 
Greek. The Text revised b>’ Bishop 
Wes:|POTT, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. lox. 6d. 
each. — Vol. I. "Text. — Vol. II. Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. 

School Edition of the above. i8mo, 
4X. 6d. ; i8mo, roan, 5X. 6d. ; morocco, gilt 
Mges, 6x. 6d. 

The Gospels-— ^ 

The Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
G0.SPELS. In the Text of the Revised 
Vernon. By Rev. E. A. Abbott and 
W. G. Rdshbrooke. Cr. Bvo. 6d. 

SvNOPTiCON : An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gowls. liy W. G. 
Rushbrooke. Printed in £<^urs. In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 4to^FVt L w. 6d. 
— Parts II. and III. js. — Farts IV. V. and 
VI., with Indices, xox. 6<f. —Appendices, 
xox. Complete in x vol 351. 

Introductioh t» the Study of the Fou% 
Gospels. ByBp.WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo. lor.driT 

The Composition of the Four Gospels. 
By Rev. Arthur Wright. Cr. 8vo. sx. 


Gospel of Si. Matthew — * 

The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Noteshy Rev. A. Sloman. Fcp.Bvo. ax.6</. 

Choice Notes oiF St. Matthew., Drawn 
from Old and New Sources. Cr. Bs'o. ^.^d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. px.) 

Gospel of St. Mark — 

School Readings in the Greek Testa- 
ment. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as givfn by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and VocabulTry, 
by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcp. Bvo. 2X.6^ 

Choice Notes on St. Mark. Drawmfrom 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6A 
(St. Matthew and St. hLark in i vol. px.) 

Gospel oj St. Luke — 

Grrfk Text, with Introduction and Notes 
by Rev. J. Bond, M.A. Fcp. Bvo. 2X.6<^. 

Choice Notes cys Sr. Luke. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6<f. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

Gospel 0/ St. John — 

The Gospel of St. Jo^in. By F. D. 
Maurice. 8tli Ed. Cr. ^^o. 6x. 

Choice Notes on St. John. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources'. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6rf. 

Tfu Acts 0/ the A Jostles - 

Gkkkk Text, with Notes by T. E. Page, 
M.A. Fcp. Bvo. 3X. td. 

The Church ok the First Days: The 
Church ok Jerusalem, The Church of 
THE Genulks, The Church of the 
World. Lectures on the Acts of the 
, Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
Cr. 8vo. xox. 61/. 

The Epistles of St. Paul— p 

The Epistle to the Romans. The 
Greek Text, with English Notes. By the 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Edit. 
Cr. Bvo. 7X. fid. 

The Epistles 1 o the Corinthians. Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Rev. W. 
Kay. 8vo. px. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop Lightfoot. 
loth Edit. Bvo. 12s. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By the same. Bvo. xax. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
Vaughan. Cr. Bvo. sx. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and 
TO Philemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop Lightpoot. 
9th Edit. Bvo. I2X. 

The Epistles to the Ephesians, thb 
Colossians, and Philemon. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. LL 
Davies, and Edit. Bvo. yx. 

The First Epistle to the Thbssaui- 
NiANs. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
Bvo, sewed, xx. 6d. 

The Epistles to the Thbssalonians. 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By ProL 
John Eadie. Bvo. xax. 
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me Bible— ^ 

Tiu E^istl* of St. JantLs— 

Thk Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. Joseph Mayor. Bva i4X. 

Tkt Epistles of St. John — 

The Epistles ok St. John. By F. D. 

Maurice. 4th Edit Cr. Svo. €s. 

— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
Westcott. 3rd Edit. Svo. lar. td. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews-^ 

Greek and English. Edited by Rev. 

Frederic.Rkndall Cr. Svo. 6s. 
English Text, with Commentary. By the 
same. Cr. Svo. 7^. 6d. 

The Greek Text, with Notes, by Very 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Cr. Svo. ys. 6d. 
The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, 
by Bishop Westcot^f. Svo. i4r. 

Revelation — 

Lectures on the Ai*ocalypse. By F. D. 

Maurice, and Edit. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

The Revelation of St. John. By Rev. 

Prof. W. Milligan. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 
Lectuke.s/on the Apocalypse. By the 
same. Crown Svo. sr. 

Lectures on the Revelation ok St. 
John. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
5th Edit. Cr. Svo. 10 s. 6d. 


The Bible Word-Book. By W. Alois 
Wright, and Edit. Cr. Svo. js. 6rf. 

History of the Christian Church. 

CHURCH (Dean). —The Oxford iSlovs- 

— iiTEWT, 183^—45. Gl. Svo. sr. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).— T heGrowth 
or THE Church in its Organisation and 
Institutions. Svo. 9J. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — The 
Churches of Asia : A Methodical Sketch 
c^the Second Century. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

DALE (A. W. W.).— Thk Synod of Et.vira, 
AND Christian I.ife in the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Cr. Svo. lof. 6d. 

HARDWICK (Archdeacon).— A History of 
THE Chrlstian Church : Middle Age 
Edited by Bp. Stubbs. Cr. Svo. los. 6d. 

A History of the Chris man Church 
tmjring the Reformation. 9th Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. Svo. xor. 6d. 

HORT(Dr. F. J. A.). — Two Dissertations. 
I. On MONOPENHS 0 £O 2 in Scripture 
AND Tradition. II. On the “Constan- 
tinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern 
Creeds of thk Fourth Century. Svo. 
7J. 6d 

KILLEN (W. D.). — Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF Ireland, from the Earliest 
Date to the Present Time, a vols, 
Svo. a^j. 

SIMPSON (Rev. W.).— An Epitome of the 
History of the Christian Church. 7th 
Edit. Fcp. Svo. 3J. td. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.).— The CHi/fcCH 
OF the First Days: Thb Church of 
Jerusalem, The Church of the Gen- 
tiles, The Church of the World. O. 
Svo. lor. 6d. * 

WARD (W.).— William George. ^ard and 
THE Oxford Movement. Svo. 14X. 

. 0 

me Church of -Ensland. 

Caiechistn of— 

A Class-Book of the Catechism of 
theChurch ok England. By Rev. Canon 
Macijcar. iSmo. \s.6d. « 

A First Class-Book of the Catechism 
of the Church of England. By the 
same. xSmo. 6d. 

The Order of Confirmation. With 
Prayers and Devotions'. By the same. 
3amo. 6d. t 

Collects — 

Collects op the Church of England. 
With a Coloured Floral Design to eacL 
Collect. Cr. Svo. lax. 

Dises tablishmen t — 

Diskstablishmknt and Disendowmknt. 
What are they? By Prof. E. A. Free- 
man. 4th Edit. Cr. Svo. is. 
Disestablishment ; or. A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church. By Geo. 
Harwood. Svo. lar. 

A Defence of thk Church of England 
against Disestablishment. By Roun- 
del!., Earl OK .Sklbornb. Cr. Svo. ax. 6d. 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning 
Churciirs and Tithes. By the same, 
and Edit. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Dissent in its Relation to — 

Dissent in its Relation to the Church 
of EnciLand. By Rev. G. H. Curteis. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. Svo. ^5.6d. 
Holy Communion— 

The Communion Service from the Book 
of Common Prayer, With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colknso. 
6th Edit. T6mo. ax. f>d. 

Before the Table : An Inquijw, Historical 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. Svo. 7X. 6d. 
First Communion. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Maclrar. .samo. 6d. 

A Manual of Instruction for Confir- 
mation AND Fir^ Communion. With 
Prayers and Devotions, By the same. 
32mo. ax. 

Liturgy — 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By 
Rev. Canon Maclrar. iSmo. 3X. 6d. 

An iN/v’topucTioN to the Thirty-Nine 
Artvclb,.. By same. iSmo. \In the Frees. 
A HistoiLy of the Book of Common 
Prayfr. By Rev F. Procter. xSth 
Edit. Cr. Svo. xox. 6d. 

An Elementay lNS.ROtoucTiON to the 
Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 
Procter and Rev. Canon Maclear.) 
xSmo. 2X. 6d. 
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LiKfty- • 

Twelve Discourses on Subjects con* 
mbctbd with the Liturgy and Wor- 
ship OF the Church of England. By 
Very,Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 
A Companion to the Lbctionarv. By 
Rev. W. Benham, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 4s. td. 

• • __i 

Judgment' in the Case of Read and 
Others V. the Lord Bishop op Lincoln. 
Nov. M, 18^. By his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cantkkburv. 8vo. is. td. net 

Devotional Books. 

EASTLAKE (Lady). — Fellowship ; Let- 

TBRS ADDRE.SSED TO MY SlSTER-MoURNERS. 
Cr. 8vo. 2X. td. 

iMlTlfTlO CHRISTI. Libn IV. Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Dtirer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death, 
• Acts of Mercy, Emblem.^, etc. Cr.Svo. ^s.td. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).-OuT of the Deep : 

WoHD.s FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the 

Writings of Charles Kingsley. Ext. fcp. 
8vo. 3.9. td. 

Daily Thoughts. Selected from the 

Writings of Charles Kingsley. By His 
Wife. Cr. 8vo. tt. 

From Death to Life. Fragments of 

Teaching to a Village Congregation. Edit, 
by His Wife. Fcp. 8vo. as.od. 

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).— A Manual op 
Instruction for Confirmation and 
First Communion, with Prayers and 
Devotions, aamo. as. 

—— The ,Hour of Sorrow; or, The OfHce 
for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. as. 

MAURICE (F. D.).— Lessons of Hope 
Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice 
Selected by Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Cr. 
8 vo. 5 J. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface hyr Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
D.D. New Edition. i8mo. bx. td. 

SEKVICE 3 (Rev. J.). -Prayers for Public 
Worship. Cr. 8vo. 4s. td. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. td. 

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).— Links 
and Clues. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ts. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop). — Thoughts 
ON Revelation and Life. Selections from 
the Writing.s of Bi.shop Wbstcott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Phillips. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

WILBRAHAM (Francis THE Serb 

AND Yellow Leaf: Tiiout^te and Re- 
collections for Old and »u^. Globe 
8 w. 3X. firf. 1 ■ 

The Fathers. 

DONALDSON (PrJf. JamesJ^THB Apos- 
TOLic Fathers. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7X. td. 


Works 0/ ths Crook outd Latin FatHors : 

The Apostolic Fathers. Revi.<(eil Texts, 
wittf Introduction, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By Bishop Lightfoot. 
— Part 1 . St. Clement of Rome, a vols. 
Bvo. 33X. — Part II. St, Ignatius to St. 
PoLYCARP. 3 vols. and Edit. 8vo. aSx. 
The Apostoi.ic Fathers. Abridged Edit. 
With Short Introductions, Greek Text, and 
English Translation. By same. 8vo. xfix. 
The Epistle of En*. Barnabas. Its Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. W. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo. tx. td. 

Hymnology. 

BROOKE (S. A.).— Christian Hymns. G 1 . 
8vc>. ax.6</. net. -C hristian Hymns and Ser- 
vice Book ok Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. Gl. 8vo. 3x.6<f. net.— S ervice Book. 
Gl. Bvo. IX. net. * 

PA 1 .GKAVE (Prof. F. T.). Original 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. i8mo. ix. td. 
SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).— T he Book 
OF Praise. i8mo. 2X. 6 d. net. 

A Hymnal. Chiefly froiV' The Book of 

Praise." — A. Royal sami^ nmp. td. — B. 
i8mo, larger type, ix.— C. Fine paper, ix.firf. 
— With Music, Selected, Harmonised, and 
Composed by John Hullah. i8mo. ss.td. 

WOODS (Miss M. A.X— H>rMNS for School 
Worship. i8mo. ix. td. 

Sermona, Loctures, AddreaseB, and 
Theological Eaaaya. 

ABBOT (F. E,).— Scientific Theism. Cr. 
8vo. 7X. td. 

The Wayoutof Acnostikism ; o^Trne 

Philosophy of Free Religion. Vr. Bvo. 4s. td. 

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.X— Cambridge Ser- 
mons. 8vo. fix. 

Oxford Sermons. 8vo. js. td. 

Philomythus. a discussion of Cmrdinal 

Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6 d. 

Nbwmanianism. Cr. Bvo. ix. net. 

AINGER (Canon).— S ermons Preached in 
the Temple Church. Ext. fcp. Bvo. fix. 

ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe). — The Leading Idpas of the 
Gospels. New Edit. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

BAINES (Rev. Edward).— Sermons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

BATHER (Archdeacon).— On Some Minis- 
terial Duties, Catechising. Preaching, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. 
d J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcp. Bvo. 4X. td. 

BERNARO(Canon). —TheCbntral Teach- 
ing OF Christ. Cr. Bvo. js. td. 

BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.X— The Influ- 
ence OF Christianity on War. Bvo. 51. 

The Sternness of Christ’s Teaching, 

AND ITS Relation to the Law of For- 
giveness. Cr. 8vo. 2x. td. 

BINNIE (Rev. W.).— Sermons. Cr.Svo. fix. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Address^, and 
Tbeologlcal '&iUa:jz—coHtituud. 

BIRKS (Thomas Rawson). — The Dippicul 
TIBS OP Belief in Connection with thb 
Creation and the Fall, Redemption. 
AND Judgment, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. si. 

Justification and Imputed Right 

bousness. a Reviev'. Cr. 8vo. 6s . 

Supernatural Revelation ; or, First 

Principles of Moral Theology. 8vo. 8i. 
BROOKE S. A.). — Short Sermons. Crown 
Bvo. 6s . 


BROOKS (Bishop Phillips).— The Candle of 
THE Lord : and other Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6s 

Sermons Preached in English 

Churches. Cr. Bvo. 6^. 

Twenty Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6s . 

Tolerance. Cr. %vo. ar. 6d . 

— — The Light of the World. Cr.Bvo. 3s . 6d . • 
BRUNTON (T. Lauder).— The Bible and 
Scikncr. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. lor. 6 d. 

BUTLER (Archer).— Sermons, Doctrinai 

AND pRACl'ICAL. iith Edit. Bvo. 8j. 

Second Series op Sermons. Bvo. js. 

— Letters on Romanism. Bvo. lor. 6 d. 
BUTLER (Rev. Geo.). — Sermons Preached 

IN Cheltenham Coll. Chapel. Bvo. 7 j. 6^ 
CAMPBELL (Dr. John M’Leod).— The Na. 

TURK OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. Bvo. 

— Reminiscences and Reflections 
Edited by his Son, Donald Campbell. 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 71'. 6 d . 

— Thoughts ON Revelation. Cr.Bvo. 5*. 
Responsibility for the CJikt of 

•....Eternal Life. Compiled from Sermons 
preached 829 — 31. Cr. Bvo. 5X. 
CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
oO* — Bov- Life *. its Trial, its Strength, 
its Fulness. Sundays in Wellington CoL 
lege, 1859—73. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

The Seven Gifts. Primary Visitation 

Address. Cr. Bvo, 6s . 

Christ and His Times. Second Visi- 
tation Address. Cr. Bvo, 6s . 

A Pastoral Letter to the Diocese 

OF Canterbury, xBqo. Bvo, sewed, id. 
CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).- 
Truth in Tale. Addresses, chiefly to 
Children. Cr. Bvo. 45. 6 d. 

The Permanent Elements of Re- 
ligion. and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).— Concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God. Bvo. 5s . 


CHURCH (Dean).— H uman Life and its 
Conditions. Cr. Bvo. 6s . 

— • The Gifts of Civilisation : and other 
Sermons and Letters. Cr. Bvo. js . 6d . 

—— Discipline of the Christian Char* 
ACTBR ; and other Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 4X. 6d , 
— — Advent Sermons, x8^. Cr. 8va 4F. 6d . 
- Village Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6s . 

Cathedral and University Sermons. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s . ^ 


CLERGYMANS SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE APOSTLES* 
CREED. Ext.fcp.Bvo. it . 6d . 


CONGREVE (Rev. JohU^-^HiGH rfoPB* 
AND Pleadings for a Reasonable Faith, 
Nobler Thoughts, and Larger Charity. 
Cr. Bvo. 5*. 

COOKE (Johiah P., jun.).— R el^sion and 
CHBM isrRV. Cr.Bvo. 7s. 6d.’’ 

COTTON (Bishop).— Sermons preached to 
English Congrkgatiqns in” India. Cf. 
Bvo. JS. 6d. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W .). -4 Christian 
Civilisation, with Special- Reference 
TO India. Cr. Bvo. 5^. . 

CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).— The Scientific 
Obstacles to Christian Belief. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cn Bvo. 6s. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn). — T he Gospel 
AND Modern Life. Ext. fcp. Bvo. 6s. 

Social Questions from the^ointLf 

View OF Christian Theology. (Tr.Bvo. 6s . 

Warnings AGAINST Superstition. Ext. 

fcp. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 

The Christian Calling. Ext.fp.8vo. dr. 

Order and Growth as Involved in 

THE Spiritual Constitution ok Human 
Society. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Baptism, Confirmation, and the 

Lord’s Supper. Addresses. iBmo. is. 
DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.).— Godliness and 
Mani iness. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.),— I ntroduction 
to THE Study OF Theologv. Cr.Bvo. ss. 

DU BOSE (W. P.).— The Soterioi.ogy of 
THE New Testament. By W. P. Du Bose. 
Cr. Bvo. JS. 6d. 

ECCE HOMO : A Survey op tub Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Globe Bvo. 65. 
ELLERTON (Rev. John).-TliE Holiest 
Manhood, and its Lessons for Busy 
Lives. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
Verifiable Religion. Cr. Bvo. js . 6d. 
FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).— Works. Uni- 
form Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Monthly from December, 1891. 

Seekers after (^d. 

Eternal Hope. Westm|;:iiter Abbey 
Seimons. 

The Fall of Man : and other Sermons. 

The Witness of History to Christ. 

Hulsean Lectures, 1870. 

The Silence and Voices of God. Sermons. 
In the Days of Thy Youth. Marlborough 
College Sermons. 

Saintly Workers Five Lenten Lectures. 
Ephphatha ; or, The Amelioration of the 
Mercy and Judgment. [World. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
America. 

The ,,H-rsroRY of Interpretation. 

Bamptqti Lectures, 1885. Bvo. x6f. 
FISKl^Jlhn).— Man's Destiny Viewed in 
TH stiG^iT of his Origin. Cr.Bvo. 3F. 6dL 
FORBES ^(Rev. Granville).— The Voice or 
God in the Psalms. Qr . Bvo. 6s . 6d . 
FOWLE tfiev. T. W.).— A New Analogy 
BETWEEN Revealed Religion and ti« 
Course and Constitution of NaturK^ 
Cr. Bvo. 6s . 
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F^SER (fiifahpt)).— Sermoms. Edited by 
JOHN W. Dfcci^. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON (John).— O n Truth AND Error. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

AktAur’s Seat ; or. The Church of the 

Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Above AND Around : Thoughts on God 
and Man.*iamo.*^ 2S. 6d. 

HARDWICK (Archdeacon). — Christ and 
other Masters. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. \<iS.6d. 

HARE (Jjiiius Charles).— The Mission of 
THE Gomfortek. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean Plumptre. Cr. 8w>. ^s. 6d. 

The Victory of Faith. Edited by 

Dean PlumptIie. With Notices by Prof. 
MAURiCEand Dean Stanley. Cr.Svo. 6s.6d. 

CARPER (Father Thomas). — The Meta* 
PHYSICS OF the School. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. zSjt. each. — Vol. III. Part I. i3«. 

HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).— Sermons. With a 
Memoir bv C. M. Yunob. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

HUTTON (R. H.). (Sts p. sa.) 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).— Sermons 
preached in a College Chapel. Cr.Svo. v* 

JACOB (Rev. J. A. ).— Building in Silence: 
and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — The Country 
Clergvman and his Work. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).— H aileybury Chapel : 
and other Sermons. Fcp. Bvo. 6d. 

JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).— The Elder Son: 
and other Sermons. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

The Efficacy of Prayer. Ci Svo. ss. 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).-The Light of 
Asia and the Light of the World. Cr. 
Svo. 7^. 6d. 

Genesis and Growth of Religion. 

Cr. Svo. 6s 

KINGSLEY (Charles). (Set Collected 
Works, p. 22.) 

KIRKPATRICK (Prof).— The Divine Li- 
brary of»tiie Old Testament. Cr. Svo. 
3x. net. 

Doctrine OF the Prophets Cr. Svo. 6r. 

KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).— Chel- 
tenham College Sermons. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LEGGE (A. O.).— The Growth of the Tem- 
poral Power of the Papacy. Cr.Svo, Ss.6d, 

LIGHTFOOT (Bishdlp).— Leaders in the 
Northern Church : Sermons. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Ordination Addrrssks and Counsels 

to Clergy. Cr. Svo. 6r. 

— Cambridge. Sermons, ^r. Svo. 6r. 

Sermons preached Paul’s 

Cathedral. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Sermons on SpbcialOcca^(oII|6. Svo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered Tolrri« Clergy 

op THE Diocese OF Durham, S86. Svo. 2s. 

— — Essays on the Work bnYtled “ Su- 
pernatural Religion." 84 ^ los. 6d. 

>— On a Fresh RJVision opAhb English 
New Testament. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. 

^vo. 14s. 


MACLAREN (Rev. A.). — Sermons pIieachbd 
AT Manchester, nth Ed. Fcp. Svo. is.bd. 

Sbodnd Series. 7th Ed. Fcp. Svo 4s. 6d, 

Third Series. «h Ed, Fcp. Svo. 4S.6d, 

—— Wbek-Dav Evening Addresses. 4th 

EdiL Fcp. Svo. 2r. 6d. 

The Secret of Power : and other Ser- 
mons. Fcp. Svo. 4ff. 6 d. 

MACMILLAN (Rev. HuKh).-BiBLE Teach- 
ings in Nature. uthEdit. Globe Svo. 6r. 

The True Vine; or, The Analogies of 

our Lord's Allegory. 5th EdiL Gl. Svo. 6s. 

The Ministry of Nature. 8th Edit. 

Globe Svo. 6r. 

The Sabbath of the Fields. 6th 

Edit. Globe Svo, 65. 

The Marriage IN Cana. Globe Svo. 6r. 

Two Worlds are Ours. Gl. Svo. 6 j. 

The Olive Leaf. Globe Svo. 6s. 

The Gate Beautiful : and other Bible 

Teachings for the young. Cr. Svo. 6d. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— The Decay op 
Modern Preaching. Cr. Bvo. jr. 6d. 
MATURIN (Rev. W.).— The Blessedness 
of the Dead in Christ. Cr. Svo. 7x. 6d. 
MAURICE (Frederick Denison).- -The King- 
dom of Christ. 3rd Ed. 2 voI«^, Cr.Svo. i2X. 

Expository Sermons on the Prayer- 

Book, and the Lord's Prayer. Cr.Svo. 6x. 

Sermons Preached in Country 

Churches. 2nd Edit. Cr.Svo. 6x. 

The Conscience: I-ectUres on Casuistry. 

3rd Edit. Cr. Svo. 4X. 6d. 

Dialogues on Family Worship. Cr. 

Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice Deduced 

frum the ScKirTURF.s. 2nd Edit. Cr.Svo. 6x. 

The Religions ok the World. 6th 

Edit. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

— - OnthbSauuath Day; ThfChara..jm: 
of the Warrior; and on i^ Interpre- 
tation OF History. Fcp. Svii. xs. 6>/. 

Learning AND Working Cr.Svo. 4j.6(/. 

The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 

THE Commandments. 181110. ix. 

Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn 

Chapel. 6 vols. Cr. Svo. 3j. 6ii. each. 

CoLLECiKu Works. M-mthly Volumes 

from Oc,t. 1892. Cr. Svo. 31. 6d. lach. 
Christmas Day A^D other Sermons. 
Theological Essays. 

Prophets and Kings. 

Pat* lAKCiis AND Lawgivers. 

TliEfioSPEL OK the KINGDOM OF HeAVEN. 
Gospel of St. John. 

Episti k of St. John 
Lectukes on 'I he apocalypse. 

Friendship OF Books. 

Social Morai ity. 

Prayer Book and Lord’s Prayer. 

Tub Doctrine of Sacrifice. 

MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).— The Resur- 
rection of our Lord. 2nd Edit Cr.Svo. sr. 
The Ascension and Heavenly Priest- 
hood OP OUR Lord. Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 
MOORHOUSEG-i Bishop of Manchester).— 
Jacob: Three ^rmons. Ext. fcp. Svo. 

The Teaching of Christ : its Condi- 
tions, Secret, and Results. Cr. Svo. 3X. net. 
MYLNE (L. G., Bishop of Bombay^ — 
Sermons Preached in St. Thomas's 
Cathedral, Bombay. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
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THEOLOGY. 


THBOLOGT. 

Sermons, lectareSi^^AddresBeif Md 
Tbeologlcal EaaajB—coHtintud. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 
'* Ecce Homo." 3rd Edit. Globe 8vo. 6t. 

PATTISON (Mark).— Sekmons. Cr. 8 vo. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. lof- 6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS : hIbmoirs or a Dis- 
CiPLB OF THE Lord. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. tas. 

PLUMPTRE (Dean).— Movements in Re* 
LiGious Thought. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. td. 

POTTER (R.). — The Relation or Ethics 
TO Religion. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Essay 
B y ” Three Friends." Cr. 8vo. ir. 

REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).— The 
Lord’s Prater. Cr. 8vo. js. 6tl. 

— Cathedral and University Sermons. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RENDALL (Rev. F.).— The Theology or 
THE Hbrrrw Christians. Cr. 8vb. sr. 

REYNOLDS fS. R.) -Notes or the Chris- 
tian Life. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).— Man in 
THE Image of God: and other Sermons. 
Cr. 8vo. 7r. 6<£t 

RUSSELL (Dean).— The Light that Light- 
ETH every Man : Sermons. With an Intro 
ductionbyDeanPLUMPTRBiD.D. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

RYLE (Rev. Prof. H.) — The Early Narra- 
TIYBS or Gknbsi*). Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 

SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).-Non.Mir 
\ t;irLous Christianity : and other Sermons 
and Edit. G. 8vo. 6s. 

— Gnosticism and Agnosticism : and 
other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

SANDFORD (Rt. Rev. C. W., Bishop of Gib- 
raUar).— Cou.ssEL to English Churchmen 
Abroad. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, id8o. By Principal 
Cairo and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo. io<. 6d 

SERVICE (Rev. J.). — Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6» 

SHIRLEY (W. N.).— Elijah : Four Univer 
sity Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. as. 6d. 

SMITH (Rev. Travers).— Man’s Knowleduh 
OF Man and of ( 3 od. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SMITH (W. Saumarez).— The Blood of the 
New Covenant: An Essay. Cr.Bvo. as. 6a’ 

STANLEY (Dean). -The N ation al 1 hanks- 
GIVING. Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey, and EdiL Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

— Addresses and Sermons delivered iii 
America, 1878. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. 
P. G.).— The Unseen Universe, or Phy- 
siCAL Speculations on a Future State. 
1 5th Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

Paradoxical Philosophy : A Sequel to 

the above. Cr. Bvp. js. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).— For Christ and 
City. Sermons and Addresses. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 


TAIT (Archbp.> —The PresenI Condition 
of the Church of England. Primary 
Visitation Charge. 3rd EdiL' Bvo. 3^. 6d 

— Duties of the Church of England. 
Second Visitation Addresses. Bya •^.6 d 

The Church of the Future. Quad- 
rennial Visitation Charges. Cr. Bvo. ^ 

TAYLOR (Isaac). — The Restoration of 
Belief. Cr. Bvo. 8«. 6 d . 

TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London).— 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. Second Series. ExL 
I fcp. Bvo. dr. * 

I Third Series. 4th Edit. Bxt.fcp.8vo. 6s. 

' The Relations Between Religion 

AND Science. Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TRENCH (Archbishop). — The HiVLSBAi^ 
Lectures for 1845 — 6. Bvo. 7s. 6 d . 

TULLOCH (Principal).— The Christ of the 
Gospels and the Christ of Modern, 
Criticism. Ext. fcp. Bvo. 4s. 6 d . 

VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff).— M b- 
morials of Harrow Sundays. Bvo. xos .6 d . 

Epiphany, Lent, and Eastbr.8vo.zos.6iiA 

Heroes OF Faith, and Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6s 

Life's Work and God’s Discipline. 

ExL fcp. 8vo. as. 6 d . 

— — The Wholesome Words of Jesus 
^ Christ, and Edit. Fim. Bvo. 3r. 6 d . 

I Foesop Faith, and^it. Fcp.8vo. 3S.6</. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of 

Humanity, and Edit. ExL fcp. Bvo. 3/s.6d. 

Counsels for Young Students. Fcp. 

Bvo. as . 6 d . 

The Two Great Temptations, and 

Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3S. 6 d . 

Addresses for Young Clergymen. 

ExL fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6 d , 

“My Son, Give Me Thine Hbakt." 

Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5r. 

Rest Awhile. Addresses to Toilers in 

the Ministry. Ext. fcp. Bvo. sr. 

Temple Sermons. Cr. 8vu. lor. 6 d . 

Authorised or Revised? Sermons. 

Cr. 8vo. ^ s . 6 d . 

Lessons of the Cross and Passion; 

Words from the Cross ; The Reign of 
Sin ; The Lord’s Prayer. FViir Courses 
of Lent Lectures. Cr. Bvo. lor. 6 d . 

University Sermons. New and Old. 

Cr. 8vo. \ os .6 d . 

— The Prayers of Jesus Christ. Globe 
Bvo. 3r. 6 d . 

Doncaster Sermons ; Lessons of Lifb 

AND Godliness; Words from the Goe> 
pels. Cr. Bvo. xor. iff. 

NotesforLbcturbsonConfikmation. 

14th Edit. Fcp. Bvo. ir. 6 d . 

VAUGHAN (Rev. D. I.).— The Present 
Trial of Faith. Cr. Bvo. 9r. 

VAUGHAN hxtevTE. T.)— Some Reasons of 
our Ch»;J'jan Hope. Hulsean Lectures 
for 1875^ Bvo. 6r. 6 d . 

VAUGHAN iRev. Robert).— Stones from 
the QuARi V. Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 5r. 

VENN (Rev' iJbn).— On s0.mb Character’ 
« iSTics of V^blief, Scientific, and Re- 
ligious. Hulsean Lectures, i86g. Bvo. 6 s.6d, 

WARINGTON (G.).— The Week of Crea- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 4r. 6 d . 
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WELLDON^Rev. J. E. C.).i-THB Spirituax. 

Life ; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WESTCOTT(Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Dur- 
hamX— On tAb Rrmgious Office of the 
UNiVEksiriES. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Gifts for Ministry. Addresses to Can- 
didates fw Ordination. Cr. 8vo. zr. 6d. 

- The Ticto^ of thb Cross. Sermons 
Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— - Froir Strength to Strength. Three 
SermonlOnMemoriam J. B.D.X Cr.8vo. as. 
— — The Revelation of the Risen Lord. 

4th £J(liV. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— — The Historic Faith. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— The Go'&pel of the Resurrection. 

6th Edit. Cr.-8vo. 6s. 

— — The Revelation of the Father. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

I ^j^iSTUs Consvmmator. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

— — Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. 

Cr. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

— Social Aspects of Christianity. Cr. 

■ 8vo. 6s. 

—— The Gospel op Life. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— - Essays in the History of Religious 
Thought in the West. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

iVICKHAM (Rev. E. C.).-Wellington 
College Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—The Light of the 
World: An Essay, and Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

WILSON (]• M., Archdeacon of Manchester). 
— Sermons Preached in Clifton College 
Chapel, and Series, 1888— go. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Essays AND Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Some Contributions to the Religious 
Thought of our Time. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


BION. (Ses Theocritus.) 

HER 090 TUS.— The History. By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. vols. Cr. 8vo. i8r. 

HOMER.— The Odyssey done into Eng- 
lish Prose, by S. H. Butcher, M.A., and 
A. Lang, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

The Odyssey. Books 1.— XII. Transl. 

into English Verse by Earl OF Carnarvon. 
Cr. Bvo. js. 6t/. 

The Iliad done into English Prose. 

^ Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, ana 
Ernest Myers. Cr. 8vo. las . 6 d . 

MELEAGER. — Fifty Poems. Translated 
into English Verse by Walter Headlam. 
Fcp. 4to. fs. 6ii. 

MOSCHUS. (.yrr Theocritus). 

PINDAR.— The Extant Odes. By Ernest 
Mvems. Cr. Bvo. sj. 

PLATO.— TiM/EUS. With Translation, by 
R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. 8vo. z6r. 
(See aUo Golden Trf.asurv Series, p. ao.) 

POLYBIUS.- The Histories. By E. S. 
SuucKBUKGH. Cr. 8vo. a4r. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus theming. Trans- 
lated into English Verse hy E. D. A. Moas- 
head, M.A Fcp. 8vo. y. 6ii. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lang, M.A. x8ino. .J.6<f.net. — Larfft 
Paper Edition 8vo. gs. 

XENOPHON. -The Complete Works. 
By H. G. Dakvns, M.A. Cr. 8to.— Vols. I. 
and II. zor. 6rf. each. 


WOOD (Rev. E. G.).— The Regal Power 
OP THE Church. Bvo. 45 . 6d. 

THERAPEUTICS. (See Medicine, p. a 4 .) 
TRANSLATIONS. 

From the Greek— From the /taffemr—From the 
LetHn — Into Latin and Greek Verse. 

From tbe Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— The Supplices. With Trans- 
lation, b)PT. G. Tucker, Litt.D. Bvo. zof.6d'. 

The Seven against Thebes. ^ With 

Translation, by A. W. Verrall, iJtt. D. 
8va ^s. 6d. 

Eumbnides. With Verse Translation, 

by Bernard Drake, M.A. 8vo. v- 

ARATUS. (See Physiography, p. ag.) 

ARISTOPHANES.‘*-The Birds. Trans, into 
English Verse, by B. H. Kennedy. Bvo. 6r. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALT.ACIES; OR, The 
SoPHisTici Elenchi. With Translation, by 
E. PosTE M.A. Bvo. 

ARISTOTLE.— The First |^ok of the 
Metaphysics of ARisTOTtAf^ySy a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. Bvo. gr. 1 * 

The Politics. By J. EIC. Welldon, 

M.A. zor. 6rf. A 

The Rhetoric. BysanWCr.Svo. js,6d. 

— — The Nicomachban EthJcs. By aame.« 
Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. • f 

On the Constitution of Athens. 

By E. Posts, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. ys. 6d. 


From tbe Italian. 

DANTE.— The Purgatory. With 1 <«hs 1. 
and Notes, by A. J. Butler, acr. 8vo. \as.6d. 

The Paradise. By the same, and Edit. 

Cr. Bvo. zajr. 6d. 

The Hell. By the .same. Cr. 8yo. i2s.6d. 

Dk Monarchia. By F. J. Church. 

Bvo. 4S. 6d. 

— The Divine Comedy. By C. E. Nor- 
ton. 1. Hell. II. Purgatory. 1X1. 
Paradise. Cr. 8vo. 6 s . each. 

New Life of Dante. Transl. by C. E. 

Norton, ss. 

The PukGATORV. Transl. by C. L. 

Shadwell. Ext. cr. 8vo. 10s . net. 

From the Latlm 

CICERO.— The Life and Letters of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero. By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. and Edit. Cr. Bvo. los . 6d. 
ThbAcadbmics. By J.S. Reid. Bvo. ss.6d. 

HORACE: The Works OF. By J. Lonsdale, 
M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Odes in a Metrical Paraphrase. 

ByR.M.HovBNDBN,B.A. Ext.fcp.8vD. ^.6d. 

Life and Character : an Epitome or 

his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. 
Hovendbn, B.A. Ext. fcp. 8va 4X. 6d, 

Word for Word from Horace : The 

Odes Literally Versified. By W. T. Thorn- 
ton, C.B. Cr. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

JUVENAL.— Thirteen Satires. By Alex. 
Lebpbr, LL.D. New Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6d. 



4^ TRANSLATIONS—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


TfLiSBLATlOVtB-coHtiHued. 
LIVY.— B<x>ks XXI.-XXV. The SfcOND 
Punic War. By A. I. CiiUKCii, M.A., and 
W. J, Bkoukjbu, M.A. Cr. 8vo. js. td. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. of the Meditations. With 
Translation and Commentary, by H. Ckoss- 
LBV, M.A. 8 VO. 6s. 

SALLUST.— The Conspikacv of Catiline 
AND THE JuGURTHINK WAK. By A. W. 
Pollard. Cr. 8vo. 6s. — Catiline, jr. 
TACITUS, The Works of. By A. T. 
Church, M A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
The History. 4th Edit. Cr. dvo. 6*. 

The .Agricola and Germania. With the 
Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 
The Annals. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. js. td. 
VIRGIL : The Works ok. By J. Lonsdale, 
M.A , and S. Lee, M.A. jGlnbe 8vo. y. 6d. 

— The ^Eneid. By J. w. Mackail, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. yr. 6d. 

Into Latin and Greek Verse. 

CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).— Latin Version of 
Selections f^om Tennyson. By Prof. 
ConinCjTon, ^rof Seeley, Dr. He.ssey, 
T. E. Kerhfl, Ac Edited by A. J. Church, 
M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

GEDDES (Prof. W. D.).-Flosculi Gr>bci 
Bore ALES. Cr.’evo. 6«. 

KYNASTON (Herbert D.D.).— Exemplaria 
Chsltonibnsia. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 51. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

iJSse also History, p. lo; Sport, p. 32.) 
APRl^TON (T. G.).— A Nile Journal. 

Illustrated bvt'uGBNE Bfnson. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
“BACCHANTE." The Cruise of H.M.S. 
“ Bacchante," 1879—1882. Compiled from 
the Private J ournals. Letters and Note-books 
of Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
George of Wales. By the Rev. Canon 
Dalton. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 42^. 6d. 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). — Ismailia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Afric.! for the Suppres.sion of the Slave Trade, 
organised by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 

and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Albert N'yanza Great Basin of 

THE Nile and Expi oration of the Nile 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Cyprus AS 1 SAW itin 1879. 8vo. X3s.6d. 
BARKER (Lady). —A Year's Housekeeping 

IN South Africa, lllustr. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 

— Station Life in New Zealand. Cr. 
8vo. y. 6d. 

Letters to Guy. Cr. 8vo. v. 

BOUGHTCN (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.).- 
Sketching Rambles in Holland. With 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. ns. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.). — Transcaucasia 
AND Ararat. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. qr. 
CAMERON (V. L.).— Our Future Highway 
TO India. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ns. 


CAMPBELL a- i My CircuiIar Notes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CARLES(W.R.).— Likbin Corea. 8vo.i2r.6^ 

CAUCASUS : Notes on the. By V Wan- 
DKRKR." 8vo. or. 

CRAIK (Mrs.).— An Unknown Country. 
lllustr. by F. Nokl Paton. Roy. 8fo. is.^ 

An Unsentimental Job rnky through 

Cornwall. Illustrated. 4to. i2S.<6d. 

DILKE (Sir Charles). (See pp. 25. 31.) 

DUFF (Right Hoti. Sir M. E. Grant). Notes 
OF AN Indian Iournkv. 8vo. xor. 6^ 

FORBES (Archibald).— Souvenirs of somb 
Continents. Cr. 8vo 6s. 

Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. 

Cr. 8vo. -js. 6d 

FULLERTON (W. M.).— In Cairo. •Fcp. 
8vo. y. 6d. 

GONE TO TEXAS: Letters from Our 
Bovs. Ed. by Thos. HUGI-IE.S. Cr.Svo. ^s.6d. 

GORDON (Lady Duff). — Last Letters 
FROM Egypt, to which akk added Letters 
prom the Capk. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. or. 

GREEN (W. S.). — Among the Selkirk 
Glaciers. Cr. 8vo. ns. 6d. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL(J.) — 
Journal of a Tour in Marocco and thb 
Great Atlas. 8vo. 2ts. 

HtJBNER (Baron von).— A Ramble Round 
thk. W<)rli>. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HUGHES (Thos.).— Rugby, Tennessee. Cr. 
8vo. 4r. M. 

KALM. — Accountof hisVisittoEngi.and. 
Trans, by J, Lucas. Ulus. 8vo. lar. net. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— At Last ; A Christ- 
mas in the \Vest Indies, Cr. 8vo. ^r. 6(1, 

KINGSLEY (Henry). - Tales of Old 
Travel. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

KIPLING (J. L.),— Blast and Man in 
India. Illustrated. E^t. cr. 8vo. yr. 6d, 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).— Holidays on 
High Lands. Globe 8vo. 6r. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.). — Ramises and 
STUDib.s IN Greece, lllust. Cr.8>m. v)S.6d. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
. E.). — Sketches from a Tour through 
OL i.AND AND Germany. Illustrated by 
J. E. Rogers. Ext cr. 8vo. loy. 6d. 

MURRAY (E. C. Grenville).— Round about 
France. Cr. 8vo. yr. 6d, 

NOR DENS KIO LD. —Moyagk of thb 
“Vega" round Asia and Europe. By 
Baron A. E Von Nordsnski/)ld. Trans. 1^ 
Alex. 1 .esi.ie. 400 Illustraiions, Maps, etc. 
2 vols. 8vo. 45r. — Popular Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

OLIPHANT (See History, p. n.) 

OLIVER (Qf^. S. P,).— Madagascar ; An 
Historic* ^WD Descriptive Account of 
the Islan" h 2 vols. Med. Bvo. 52^. 6d. 

PALGRAVE”-W. Gifford ).- a Narrativb 
OF A Yf,ar’!^Ournbv -wrough Cbntkal 

• AND Eastern Arabia, 1862-63. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Dutch Gu^Na. Bvo. gr. 

Ulysses; ^r, ‘ Scenes and Studies in 

many Lands. 8vo. i2r. 6d. 
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PERSIA, EAStERN. AnI WCOUNT OP THB 
Journeys op the Peksian Boundary 
Commission; 1870-71-72. 2 vols. 8vo. 42*. 

PIKE(W )—Tta'E Barren Ground OF North- 
ern Canada. 8vo. lof . 6d. 

S'L JOHNSTON (A.). — Cami>ing among 
Cannibals. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

SANDYS (J. E.).-~An Easter Vacation in 
Greece. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

SMITH(G.)— A Trip TO England. i8mo. 3s. 

STRANGFORD (Viscountess). — Egyptian 
Sepi^chkes and Syrian Shrines. New 
Edition. Gr. 8vo. 7^. 6 W 1 

TAVERNIER. (Baron): Travels in India 
OP Jean Baptiste Tavernier. Transl. 
by V. Ball, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

*TRISSRAM. {JSee Illustrated Books.) 

TURNER (Rev. G.). [Sfe Anthropology.) 

^ WALLACE(A. R.). {See Natural History.) 

WATERTON (Charles).— Wanderings in 
South America, the North-West op 
THE United States, and the Antilles. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustr. Cr. 
8vo. 6s.— People's Edition. 410. 6d. 

WATSON (R. Spence).— A Visit to Wazan, 
thrSacrruCityopMorocco. 8vo. xos.6d. 


CARROLL (Lewis). — Through the Look- 
ing-Glass ANb what Alice pound there. 
Witlf 50 Illustrations by Tenniel. Cr. 8vo. 
6x. net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. sr. 6d. net. 
People's Edition of “ Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland," and “ Through the Looking- 
Glass." I vol. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Rhyme? and Reason? With 65 Illus- 
trations l^ Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Tangled Tale. With 6 Illustrations 

by Arthur B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d, net. 

Sylvie and Bruno. With 46 lllustra- 

tionsbyHARRYFuRNiss. Cr. 8vo. 75.6<f. net. 

ThkNurseky“Alice." TwentyColoured 

Enlargements from Tennibl’s Illustrations 
to “Alice's Adventures in Wonderland," 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4s.T\tX.—Pe^le's Edition. 4to. 3r.net. 

The Hunting op the Shark, An agony 

IN Eight Fits. With 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. net. 

CLI FFO RD (Mrs. W. K.). —Anyhow Stories. 
With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant 
Cr. 8vo. \s. 6d . ; paper covys, xs. 

CORBETT (Julian). —F or Gbo and Gold. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TOUNQ, Books for tho. 

{See also Biblical History, p. 3a.) 

^SOP— CALDECOTT.— Some op Aesop’s 
Fables, with Modem Instances, shown in 
Designsby Randolph Caldecott. 410. sr. 

ARIOSTO.— PA7.ADIN AND Sakacen. Storics 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Hollway-Cal- 
THROP. Illu.strated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).-The Last of 
THE Giant Killers. Globe 8vo. v- 6d. 

— — Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits 
Of TWO Schoolboys. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Playhours and Half-Holidays, or 

Further Experiences of two School- 
boys Cr. 8vo. 3r 6d 

Scenes in Fairyland. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AWDRYlFrances).— The Story of a Fei- 
Low Soldier. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


CRAIK (Mrs.). —A lice I.earmont ; A Fairy 
Tale. Illustrated. Glob^vo. 45. 6d. 

The Adventures OF k^Brownie. Illtis 

trated by Mrs. Allingham. G 1 . 8vo. 4S.6d. 

The Little Lame Prince and his 

Travelling Cloak. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ralston. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Our Year : A Chii.d's Book in Prose 
and Verse. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. ar. 6d. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. Globe 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Fairy Book : Th^^est Populae 

Fairy Stories. iSmo. ar. 6d. net. 

Cu I Lu REN s Poetry. Ex fcp. 8vo. 4s.6d. 

Songs of our Youth. Small 410. 6s. 

DE MORGAN (Mary).- The Necklace of 
Princess Fiorimondb,andother Stories. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. Ext. fcp. 
Bvo. v- Pap«r Ed., with Illus- 

trations on India Paper, too copies printed. 

FOWLER (W. W.). {See Natural History.) 


BAKER (Sir S. W.).— True Tales for my 
Grandsons. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3;. 

— ^ Cast up by the Sea : or, The Aoven 
TURKS OF Ned Gray. Ulus Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a 
Retired Judge. elUuSt Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


GREENWOOD Uessy E.).— The Moon 
Maiden: AND OTHER Stories. Cr.Svo. ■\s.6d. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crank, and Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


CARROLL (Lewis).— Alice's Adventures 
IN Wonderland. With 4a Illustrations by 
Tenniel. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

Peru's Edition. Wiik^ the original 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. net. 

A German Translation the same. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. -A FrwS!) Transla- 
tion OF THE SAME. Cl 8v6. 6r. net. 

An Italian Translatiomof the same 
Cr. Bvo. 6f.^net. ^ 1 
— — Alice’s Adv^turbs ^!Wdbr-grouno. 
Being a Fascimile of the Orifl|hal MS. Book;* 
aftenirards developed into ^Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland." Wit| 37 Illustrations 
the Author. Cr. Bvo. 4/s net. 


KEARY (A. and E.).— The Heroes of 
Asgard. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe Bvo. ar. 6d 

KEARY (E.>— The Magic Valley. Illustr. 
by"E.V.B." Glo^Bva 4s. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— The Heroes; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. Bvo. 
V. 6d, — Presentation Ed.., gilt edges. 
Madam How and Lady Why; or, First 
Lessons in Earth-Lore. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 
The Water-Babies: A Fairy Tale for a 
Lind Baby. Cr. Bvo. 31. New Edit. 
lllas.byL.SAMBOURNB. Fcp.4to. lar. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOTmO-continutd, 
MACLAREN (Arch.).— The Fairy Family. 
A Series of Ballaas aiA Metric^ Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. Sf. 

MACMILLAN (Hugh). {See p. 37.) 

MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi. Illust.byL. Wain. Cr.Bvo. ^.6d. 

MAGUIRE (/. F.i— You^ Prince Mari- 
gold. IllustrateoL Glob^vo. M. 6d. 

MARTIN (Frances).— The Poet’s Hour. 
Poetry selected for Children. iSmo. er. 6dL 

SPRING*TlMEWITHTHBp0BTS.x8in0.V<6<^ 

MAZINI (Linda).— In the Golden Shell. 
VliTith Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4x. td. 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— Works. Illust. by 
Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. sr. 6d. each. 
“ Carrots,” Just a Little Boy- 
A Christmas Child. * 
Christmas-Tree Land. 

The Cuckoo Clock. 

Four Winds Farm. 

Grandmother Dear. 

Herr Baby. 

Little Miss I^ggy. 

The Rectory^hildrbn. 

Rosy. 

The Tapestry Room. 

Tell Me a Story. 

Two Little Wi« iys. 

Us” ; An Old-Fashioned Story. 

Children op the Castle. 

A Christmas Posy. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. Cr. 8va 41. 6d. 

— Summer Stories. Cr. 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

— — Four Ghost Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6». 

Nurse Heatherdale's Story. Illust. 

by Leslie Brooke. Cr. 8vo. u, 6d, 

ArtE Giki..^and I. Illust. by L. Brooke. 

Cr. 8vo. 4r. M 

"MRS. JERNING HAM’S JOURNAL” 
(Author oO-— The Runaway. G1.8vo. 7x.6d. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.). — Agnes Hopktoun’s 
Schools AND Holidays. Illust. G1.8vo. 9s.6d. 

PAIX*RAVE (Francis Turner). — T he Five 
Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth 
Grange. Small 4to. 6r. 

The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 

Poetry. i8mo. ar. 6d . — Or in a parts, is. 
each. 

PATMORE (C.).— The Children’s Gar- 
land from the best Poets. x8mo. 
ar. 6d. net. 

ROSSETTI (Christina). — Speaking Like 
nesses. Illust. by A. Hughes. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS : A Story 
FOR Girls. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. ar. 64. 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.). — Camping among 
Cannibals. Cr. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

Charlie Asgardb: The Story of a 

Friendship. Illustrated by Hugh Thom 
SON. Cr. Bvo. •'A 

**ST. OLAVE’S” (Author of). Illustxated. 
Globe 8V0. 

When I was a Little Girl. as. 64. 

Nine Years Old. as. 64. 

When Papa Comes Home. 41. 64. 
Pansie’s Flour Bin. ^s. 64. 


STEWART (Aubil^).— The Tale* of Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo.^ ar. 64. 

TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam)i^TACK and 
THE Bean-Stalk. English Hexameters. 
Illust. by R. Caldecott. Fcp. 4101 ar. 

“WANDERING WILLIE ” .(Autl»r of).- 
CoNRAD THE Squirreu Glebe 8vo. ar. 6<^ 

WARD (Mra T. Humphry).-MimV and 
Olly. With Illustrations by Mrs. Alma 
Tadbma. Globe 8va ar. 

WEBSTER (AugustaX>-DAFFODiL and the 
CroAxaxicans. Cr. 8vo. 6r. * 

WILLOUGHBY (F.).— Fairy' Guardians. 
Illustr. by Townley Green.- Cr. 8vo. sr. 

WOODS (M. A.). (Ses Collections, ^ 17.) 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).— The Prince and 
the Page. Cr. 8vo. ar. 64. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. x8mo. 9S.64, 

net. Globe 8vo. ar. — Abridgsd Edition, is. 

Lances or Lynwood. Cr. 8vo. ar. 64. 

P’s and Q’s ; and Little Lucy’s Won- 
derful Globe. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3r. 64. 

A Storehouse of Stories, a \ols. 

Globe Bvo. ar. 64. each. 

The Population of an Old Pear- 

Tree ; or, Stories of Insect Life. From E. 
Van Bruyssel. Illustr. Gl. Bvo. ar. 64. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Comparatws Anatomy— PraeHcdl Zoolegr— 
Entomology — OmithoU^. 

(Stt also Biology; Natural History; 
Physiology.) 

Comparative Anatomy. 

FLOWER (Prof. W. H.). — An Introduction 
TO THE Osteology of the Mammalia. 
Illustrated. 3rd Edit., revi.<%d with the assist- 
ance of Hans GADOW,Ph.D. Cr.Bvo. 10S.64. 

HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).— Sbserya- 
TiONs IN Myology. 8va 6r. 

LANG (Prof. Arnold).— Text-Book of Com- 
parative Anatomy. Transl. by H. M. and 
M. Bernard. Preface by Prof. E. Haec- 
kel. Illustr. a vols. 8vo. Part I. l^s. net 

PARKER (T. Jeffery).-*^ Course of In- 
struction IN Zootomy (Vbrtebrata). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8r 6dL 

PETTIGREW G- Bell).— The Physiology 

OF THE CiRCWOGBPON IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower AniMFils, and in Man. 8vo. lar. 

SHUFELD'T Ul. W.).— The Myology or 
THE Raven f^orvus corax Sinuatus). A 
Guide to the F-.udy of the Muscular System 
in Birds, lluujgited. Bvo. xv. net. 

f.'IEDERSHEm (Prof. !&).— Elements or 
the ComparJ^ive Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. Adadbicd by W. Newton Parker. 
With Additions. Illustrated. Bvo. xar. 64.^ 
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* Fraotlcal Zoology. 

HOWES (Prof. G. B.).— An Atlas or Pkac- 
TiCAL Elbmsntarv Biou>gv. With a Pre- 
bee Jay Prof. Huxley. 410. 14X. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
A Co\|ESB or Practical Instruction in* 
Elementary Biology. Revised and ex- 
tended by Prof. G. B. Howxs and D. H. 
Scott, Pn.O. Cr. 8vo. xo*. 6</ 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyvillel.— The Voyage 
or^THB ** Challenger " : The Atlantic. 
With llliutrations, Coloured Maps, Charts, 
etc a Y^s. 8vo. 451. 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).— The Depths 
OP THE Sea. An Account of the Results of 
th^Dredgine Cruises of H.M SS. ‘‘Light- 
ning" and **^Porcupine,‘’ 1868-^-70. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 


Entomology. 

BUCKTON (G. B.).— Monograph or the 
British CiCAOift, or Tettigid.*. a vols. 
33r. 6d. each net ; or in 8 Parts. 8x. each net. 
LUBBOCK (Sir John).— The Origin and 
Metamorphoses OP Insects. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 3r. 6ti. 

SCUDDER (S. H.).— Fossil Insects op 
North Ambrva. Map and Plates, a 
vols. 4to. gor. net. 

Ornltbology. 

COUES (Elliott).— Key to North American 
Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. a/, ar. 

Handbook op Field and General.Or- 

NiTHOLOGV. Illustrated. 8vo. lof. net. 
FOWLER(W. W.). (.y^r Natural History.) 
WHITE (Gilbert!. (See Natural History.) 
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